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S 1 R, 
F IS now three Years ſince you and I had 
a ſerious Diſcourſe concerning the _ 


N and progreſs of Deiſm: which is an 

Opinion of late Years crept into * 
land, tho not ſo widely ſpread here as in other parts 
of Europe. 1 well remember we were both agreed, 
that there was no ſhadaw of Reaſon why any one 


ſuould ſuſpect the 9 of Forgery, ſince the mat - 
der 
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ter contain'd in them hath not the leaſt ſavour of 
any worldly Intereſt, or indirect Deſign ; bur all the 
Lines of them do oaly center in the higheſt Im- 
provement Humane Nature is capable of. So that 
in conformity every Man may take great comfort 
in himſelf, and all Mankind live well with one ano- 
ther. Belides, the Preachers of this excellent Doc- 
trine had at firſt all the Diſcouragements which an 
irreligious and idolatrous Age could give them (as 
is conteſs'd by their Enemies) inſomuch that no- 
thing but their own perſonal full Conviction of the 
Truths they profeſs'd could engage them to preach 
em; and the iatrinſick Goodneſs of the Law of 
Chriſt, was ſufficient to gain Mens Hearts, after 
Miracles had born down their Prejudices, - and gain'd 
their ſerious Attention. In fine, you and I could 
ſee no reaſon to doubt of the Truth of any matter 
of Fact contain'd in the Goſpels, which relate the 
miraculous Birth, Life, Death, Reſurrection and 
Aſcenſion of Jeſus Chriſt ; but what would oblige 
us to deny the truth of all Hiſtory whatſoever. 
And from theſe Conſiderations laid together, we 
concluded that the Doctrine of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt was undoubtedly ſent to us by God. 

Ihis ſtill made it appear more ſtrange to us both, 
how Deiſm (which is a denial of all reveal'd Reli- 
gion) ſhould creep in upon us, where the Scrip- 
tures are made ſo publick, and where ſo many lear- 
ned Treatiſes are written, which ſo ſtrongly affert 
their Authority to be Divine. I confeſs, I was as 
deſirous to know upon what Grounds Men rejected 
the Goſpel, as you your ſelf were; and therefore I 
willingly undertook the Task you laid on me, 218. 
To collect and pnt together thoſe Motives whereby 
ſome had been induc'd to lay aſide all Revelation. 
For which Performance I was the fitter, becauſe it 
doth not + 129k any Learning and ſtrength of Wit, 
but only Obſervation and Inquiry, which-1 _ 

eaſily 
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eaſily make, becauſe of the numerous Acquaintance 
1 have contracted in Town, where (you Know) I 
ſpend the Winter, - and in the Country, where 1 be- 
ſtow my Summer Viſits, But all 1 ſhall do in this 
matter, is barely to give you a Relation of thoſe 
Prejudices, and (as 1 think) falſe Reaſonings, which 
have drawn ſome of my Acquaintance from Reve- 
lation to Deiſm. 

1. Now, firſt I have obſerv'd, that ſome who 
pretend themſelves Deiſts, are Men of looſe and 
ſenſual Lives ; and I make no wonder that they 
diſlike the Chriſtian Doctrine of Self-denial, and 
the ſevere threataings againſt wilful Sinners. You 
may be ſure they will not alledg this Reaſon : But 
having read Spinoſa and Hobbes, and been taught to 
laugh at the ſtory of Baalam's Aſs, and Sampſon's 
Locks; they proceed to ridicule the reality of all 
Miracle and Revelation. I have convers'd with ſe- 
veral of this Temper, but could never get any of 
'em ſerious enough to debate the reality of Revela- 
tion: But a witty Jeſt and t'other Glaſs puts an end 
to all further Conſideration. Theſe are mere Scep- 
ticks, and practical Atheiſts, rather than real 
Deiſts. | 
2. But there are others, who, altho they have 
not a due regard to Revelation, are Men of Sobri- 
ety and Probity; who with great freedom have let 
me into their Thoughts, whereby 1 can very clear- 
ly and fully (as I think at leaſt) diſcern the riſe 
aad progreſs of this their Opinion, which is this : 

7. In the time of King Charles the Firſt (which 
confineth my longeſt acquaintance with Men) 'twas 
uſual for Gentlemen to tend their Sons abroad into 
Italy, Spain, France, Germany, &c. to accompliſh 
themſelves by Travel. But leſt they ſhould be pre- 
vaiPd upon to change their Religion, care was taken 
that their Tutor or Governor, who travel'd with 
them, ſhould ſhew them the Idolatry and Superſti- 
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tion of the Roman Religion: and allo let 'em in to 
ſee that Popery in all its Branches was only a de- 
vice of the Prieſthood, to carty on a particular In- 
tereſt of their own ; to encreaſe their Wealth, 
Honours, and Power over the Lay- People; to exalt 
the Head of their Order above all the Crown'd 
Heads in the World, and equal one whole Order 
of their Clergy, viz. the Cardinals, to the Prin- 
ces ot Chriſtendom. Nay, ſince all People were ob- 
lig'd to make their Confeſſions to, and receive their 
Abſolution from the Prieſt, the meaneſt of which 
Order could create a God for the People's Wor- 
ſhip ; tis plain, that their Religion was calculated 
for the Profit, Power and Honour of the whole 
Order of the Prieſthood in this World, whatſoever 
advantages they might find by it in the other. 
Now the young Gentleman being thorowly convinc'd 
of this Holy Cheat, returneth to Old England ; 
where he meets with very zealous Conteſts about 
Religion (as was pretended). between the Church 
of England, headed by Archbiſhop Laud on the one 
part, and the Presbyterian Kirk on the other: 
and baving carefully read the Debate (as it appear'd 
in the Prints) on both ſides, with thoſe very Eyes 
which he had ſo lately cleat d up in Itah or France, 
he could not forbear to ſee that both theſe Prote- 
ſtant Parties, under the pretence of Religion, were 

only — at Power; and that tie Controverſy 
at bottom, was not whoſe Religion was beſt, but 
only what Sect of the Clergy ſhould make the beſt 
Market of the mere Laymen. And as this young 
Gentleman had before reſoly'd with himſclt not to 
become a Property to the Popiſh Prieſthood, no 
longer now will he be ſuch to the Proteſtant Clergy 
of any Denomination, fince both purſue the ſame 
Ends. He perceiveth that our Proteſtant High 
Prieſts do all of them rival the Sovereign Power : 
the Biſhop's Houſe, like that of the King, maſt — 

call 
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calbd his palace; he muſt ſtill keep up his claim to 
the Miter and Croſier, to vie with the Crown and 
Scepter : and as the Stile of the King's Courts is 


Anno Regni noſtvi, 1. e. in the Year of our Reign; 
ſo that of the Biſhop's Court is Anno Conſecrationis 
noſtre, i. e. in the Year of our Conſecration ; the 
Year of the King's Reign being unknown in the 
Biſhop's Court. The King ſpeaking to the People, 
doth uſually call them his loving Subjects; the Bi- 
ſhop doth not make himſelf fo familiar, but ſtileth 
the People of his Dioceſs barely his Subjects, Juriſ- 
dictioni noſtræ ſubditos. The King is inthron'd, and 
the Archbiſhop inthroniz'd : both derive their. 
Power from a Divine Right; but the Biſhop is the 
higher Power, becauſe by the Principles of Epiſco- 
pacy he can excommunicate the King; i. e. forbid 
him the very Converſation of his Subje&s, and 
thereby render them uncapable to make 292d their 
Qath of Allegiance, in yielding their Aid and As- 

ſiltance. | x 
Nor does he find that the Presbytery claims any 
inferior Powers: each Party alledg Scriptures and 
Fathers on their ſide; and tor ought I can fee (fays 
this Gentleman) they are all in the right. Thro 
an excels of Prejudice thus occaſion'd, he makes a 
forther ſtep, to yards Deiſm, and reaſons after this 
manner: *Tis not impollible (continues he) that 
the antient Clergy might be poſſeſs'd with the ſame 
Spirit of Pride, which has prevail'd aver. the mo- 
dern. If thoſe Writings, which they call Hol 
Scriptures, are of their ſide, as they all ſay they are, 
make no doubt but they were of their own invent- 
ing; aad if Jeſus Chriſt their. Patron, laid the Foun- 
dation of thoſe Powers, which both Fopiſt and Pra- 
reſtant Clergy claim to themſelves from under him, 
I think the old Romans did him right in puniſhing 
him with the death of a Slave. Atter this manfer 
I have heard it aid of late, by another ot the ſaine - 
B 3 Coniti- 
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Conſtitution, that as the Church of Rome was a mo- 
del'd Faction againſt all other Chriſtians, ſo was 
the Church of England, by Law eſtabliſh'd, againſt 
all other ——.— who were by Law excluded 
from every Office ot Profit and Truſt; who were 
made ſubject to the Piques and Malice of every 
Churchman, and became a conſtant Revenue to Ap- 
paritors and Spiritual Catchpoles. And tho at pre- 
ſent there bea Toleration by Law granted, yet tis 
{ti!} oppos'd by the Spirit of the Church, as appears 
by Sermons preach'd at Viſitations, and the con- 
ſtant ordinary Diſcourſes of the Clergy, in which 
tae Church of England is always repreſented, as at 
this time, in greater danger than ever it was; tho 
I ſhould think the danger had been as great in 
King James's Time: And notwithſtanding the To- 
leration (ſaid he) no Man can enjoy a place of Pro- 
fit or Truſt, tho he be ever ſo dutiful a Subject, 
and ever ſo able or honeſt a Man, ualeſs he hath a 
Conſcience by Law Eſtabliſh'd. By which Church- 
device Men are depriv'd of the Privileges of their 
Country to which they are born, and for the diſ- 
charge whereot they never did in any reſpect incapa- 
citate themſelves: and hereby it comes to paſs, that 
the Nation cannot act vigorouſly in its own de- 
fence, being debar'd the Uſe of one Moiety of it 
ſelf; and notwithſtanding this, they have the Con- 
fidence to tell u; Laymen, that we ought to love 
our Neighbours as our ſelves, Now if this be the 
way of the Chriſtians (concluded he) let my Soul 
be with the Philoſophers. 

2. And this brings to my Thoughts what acother 
Deiſt aid jeſtingly to me, viz, That ſince I was a 
Chriſtian, twas lucky for me that I was of the Bi- 
ſhops Church: for tho you were ever ſo loyal (ſaid 
he) to the King, yet if vs did not pay as dutiful 
an Allegiance to the Biſhops, you could not hold 
the Place you now enjoy; for or as certain as the Croſs 
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is above the Crown, ſo ſure a thing is it, that the 
Biſhop will be above the King : which he undertook 
would appear to me if 1 look d back to King Charles 
Reſtoration, or King William's Revolution. The 
Presbyterians, tho they quarrel'd with Charles the 
Firſt, yet became the loving Subjects of Charles the 
Second; join'd with the Epiſcopalians in aſſiſting 
him to the Throne, and made no ſcruple of ſwear- 
ing their Allegiance to him, and owning bis Supre- 
macy. But after all this, the King was not able to 
ſupport theſe his loving SubjeAs againſt the Power 
of the Biſhops, who in two Years time outed 'em of 
their Livelihoods, and after that, drove em five 
Miles diſtance from all Market-Towns; and at laſt 
the As made againſt Papiſts were extended againſt 
them. Bur ſince King William's Revolution the 
Caſe is alter'd ; for the Jacobite Clergy, tho turn'd 
out of their Livings by Law for refuſing allegiance 
to the King, yet from the Allegiance they bare to 
the Biſhops, they find ſuch Favour from their Lord- 
ſhips, chat if the Livings they loſe are in the Bi- 
ſhop's Gitt, he ſhall preſent any Friend which the 
diſpoſſeſs'd Jacobite ſhall recommend. Now what can 
be more by them defir'd, than to enjoy the Profits 
of . their Livings, and put in what Curate they 
pleaſe ? And after all, that they may enjoy the full 
Profits of their Livngs, and pay their Curates ano- 
ther way, theſe Jacobites may hold their Conven- 
ticles where they pleaſe, nay preach publicki and 
ſeditiouſly in an open Church near Cbeapſide, London, 
without the leaſt offence to the Spiritual Power, 
And is it not plain (ſaid this Gentleman) from all 
this, that on this ſide the Water as well as on the 
other, the Clergy's Zeal for their Communion, 
Church and Religion, is only meant to ſupport their 
own Party, Dominion and Empire ? 

3. Now the oldeſt Deiſts of my Acquaintance 
haying conceiv'd fo great a Prejudice agaialt the 
B 4 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Faith, from the Behaviour of the Cler- 
gy; and having leven'd their Diſciples therewith, it 
has fallen out unhappily, that the late Revolution 
has by another way allo coniirm'd them in this their 
Prejudice. 

For the late happy Revolution (which came on 
too ſoon, and was cut oft too ſhort) tho it was not 
ſo highly beneficial to us, as was by ſome expec- 
ted, was yet of very great Importance. But as 
there is nothing in this World ever ſo good, but 
what hath ſome appending diſadvantage ; fo by 
mere Accident this Revolution, which has ſav'd 
not oaly the Church of England, but (as I hope) 
the whole Proteſtant Intereſt throughout the World, 
has wonderfully increas'd Mens Prejudices againſt the 
Clergy, and ſo by falſe Conſequence (ſuch as Men 
thro Reſentment will make) againſt the Truth of 
Religion it ſelf, The old Deiſts tell thoſe of their 
Pupils, who never travel'd abroad, that there is 
row no need of going over the Water, to diſcover 
that the name Church lignifieth only a Selt-intereſted 
Party, and that the Clergy have no Godlineſs but 
Gain. Have you not (ſay they) for many years to- 
fether heard them preach up the Divine Right, and 
indefeizable Authority of Kings, together with 
Paſſive- Obedience, as the chief diſtinguiſbing Doc- 
Irines whereby their Church approv'd it ſelf Apoſ- 
tolick beyond all other Churches? Nay, were not 
the Doctrines of Loyalty tothe King inſiſted upon 
more than Faith in Chriſt ? and yet when their par- 
ticular Intereſt requir'd it, their Doctrine of Non- 
Reſiſtance was qualify'd by Non-Aſſiſtance; the 
whole Stream of Loyalty was turn'd from the King 
to the Church; the indefeizable Right was ſuperſe- 
ded by a miraculous Conqueſt without Blood; the 
Oath of Allegiance to the Diuinel) Rightful King 
James, has its force allay'd by another Oath of the 
laws Importancg made to the de facto King * 
| WO an 
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and Queen Mary : and all this is ſanctify' d by th 
name of the Church, i. e. their own Party and In- 
tereſt, for the ſake whereof it is done. This is in- 
deed keeping to the Text Rem rem quocunque 
modo rem. 

And tbe wretched Defence they make for this 
their Apoſtacy (ſay the Deiſts) maketh the matter 
worſe. For notwithſtanding King Fames is, as they 
will have it, conquer'd ; and his Throne, which wes 
declat'd vacant, is legally filled by one who by Act 
of Parliament is declar'd our Rightful King : yet af- 
ter all this Dr. $$ ——<c& will reſerve a Right to King 
James, tho thro Succeis and Settlement he will allow 
a Right alſo to King William, And this Notion the 
Clergy generally adhere to, becauſe thereby they kill 
two or three Birds with one ſtone, 1/t, They 
ſerve to themſelves their antient Right of giving 

Titles to Sovereignty, For tho both King and Par- 


liament have diſclaim'd and damn'd the Conqueſt, 


yet the Clergy {till inſiſt upon it. 2dly, They make 


fair Weather with King James, by keeping his Title 


alive ; and by ſtill aſſerting his Right, open him a 
Door to recover his Poſſeſſion again. For what ho- 
neſt Chriſtian can oppoſe a Rightful King in regain» 
ing the Poſſeſſion of his Throne, which is kept from 
him by a ſucceſsful Uſurper ? And 3dly, They think 
they have obligd King William ſufficiently by the 
formality of an Oath, and owning him in his Poſ- 
ſeſſion. Put all this together, and "twill prove, that 


When all the Argument is out, 
Tis Intereſt ſtil reſolves the doubt. 


T hus (cry they) you plainly ſee, that your Church 
is nothing but a Party, to which whoſoever joineth 
himſelf ſhall find his Account thereby, notwithſtand> 
ing any Error, Hereſy, Immorality, or Diſſoyalty to the 
preſent Government whatſoever 3 whilſt any other, 
„ | ho 
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who is conformable to the Rubricks and Canons,w hoſe 
Learning and Niorals are an Honour to his Gown, 
and who is truly dutiful to his Majeſty, ſhall be ex- 
cluded from all thoſe Benefits his Profeſlion would 
entitle him to. Thus the bold Aſſerters of K. James's 
Right enjoy ſome of the beſt Preferments ; and par- 
ticularly Dr. Sb — ck fits Dean of St. P—-, whilſt 
honeſt Mr. Jobnſon is ſtarving upon Charity. 

The Church of England is a mere Party (ſay they 
again) and has a Watch-word whereby they know 
one another, which they can vary upon occaſion. 
Non-Re/iſtance was the word in K. Charles's days. 
For tho at that time you did conform to every tittle 
and ceremony, injoin'd by Rubrick and Canon, yet 
if you fail'd in the Point of Non-Reliſtance, you 
were a Fanatick and Republican, a Rebel, and what 
not? Now if this Doctrine be contain'd in the Book 
of Homilies, as the Jacobites ſay, tis a ſacred Record 
of the Unjuſtice of ſome of thoſe who concur'd in 
the late Revolution. The Sb:bboleth of the Church 
now is King William's de faGo Title ;, and no Confor- 
mity to Homilies and Rubricks wiil make you own'd 
by the preſent Church, it you ſhould acknowledg 
the King to be otherwiſe ſo than a mere de fache. 
Now (ſay they) altho we grant that Men will ſub- 
mit to the Governmeat, upon their own particular 
principles; and therefore cis - reaſonable that the 
King ſhould admit the Obedience of his Subjects up- 
on what grounds they pleaſe ; yet we know no rea- 
ſon why the Church ſhould ſet up the de facto, as the 
only Principle of Obedience. Aud when the King 
had better Titles to his Crown, as the Conſent of 
the People in Parliament, and his Matrimonial Title 
with the Queen ; yet he muſt be made to pay the 
greateſt price for the weakeſt and worſt of all Ti- 
and give Dr. Sb ct ſixteen hundred Pounds a 


year for a Defadtoſhip only. 
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You ſee, Sir, that the Deiſts want not Occaſions 
for their Prejudices, how far ſoever they are from 
having Reaſon on their ſide. And pray reſolve me, 
why muſt this falſe Title be ſer up as twere by the 
King's Conſent, to worm out the only true one ? 
Why muſt none be prefer'd to Church-Dignities, but 
ſuch who come in upon this Title only? And thoſe 
who own the King's Right upon the Conſent of the 
People, be ſtil labouring under the Church's higheſt 
diſpleaſure? And poor 7obnſon, a Man againſt whom 
no Immorality was ever objected, that is an Object 
even of the Deiſts Compaſſion, be left to ſtarve for 
the Cauſe ? Nay, they have gone fo far u the 
ſtrength of Dr. S——'s Convocation-Title, in oppo» 
ſition to that of Parliament, that fince the good 
Queen is dead, and the Conſent of the People, ac- 
cording to them, null and void; they have left the 
King a bare Poſſeſſion, without any Title at all. 

4. 1 am acquainted with a Gentleman, who for 
ſome years has not gone to Church, having taken of. 
fence at thoſe Practices | was now writing upon. 
This Man, you muſt know, had an extraordinary 
Veneration for the profound Learning (fo he thinks 
much Reading and Common-placing to be) of a cer- 
tain Eminent Divine, who had a fat Biſhoprick be- 
ſtow'd on him by King William and Queen Mary. 
But he to require their Kindneſs, when a Bill was 
brought before the Lords, declaring the King and 
Queen's rightful and lawful Title to the Crown, not 
only oppos'd and voted againſt it ia the Houle ;, but 
when it had paſgd, he enter'd his Proteſtation a- 
gainſt it in the Journal. Nay (ſaid this Gentleman) 
if King William be only King de facto, then the Bi- 
ſhop is de facto only. Truly, Sir, you may believe 
me, that l was amaz'd at this Relation: (as 1 
then ſaid) tho moſt Men look no further, than only 
to get Mony de facto, and do not with much ſtrictu 
inquire quo fure; yet twas ſtrange that 8 
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ſhould proteſt that he had no right to that Eſtate, 
which he openly continu'd in poſſeſſion of, But | 
was ſoon anſwer'd by this his former Admirer, that 
if that Biſhop had ſtrengthen'd his own Title to the 
Biſhoprick from K. J. I might ceaſe my wonder. 

lam indeed ſorry to hear Stories of this nature, 
eſpecially hen they allure me of the Truth of em, 
and when I ſee the ill Conſequences of them. For tho 
nothing be more certain, than that the Baſeneſs and 
Falſhood of Man can never diſprove the Truth of 
God ; yet when Men are highly ſcandaliz'd, and 
greatly deceiv'd by thoſe for whom they had eſteem, 
and by whoſe Authority they in great meaſure go- 
vern'd themſelves, they will ſtretch their Concluſion 
beyond their Premiſes, and diſown Religion in their 
Principles, becauſe tis diſregarded by ſome great 
Men in their Practice. 

But tho to ſtrict Reaſon ſuch Arguments for De- 
iſm appear ridiculous ; yet trom the Promotion of 
theſe de faFo Men, | am told, hath ariſen great diſ- 
advantage to the King, and thoſe Subjects, whoſe 
Principles and Practices have been always faithful to 
his Majeſty's Intereſt : ſince hereby it is, that it hath 
always been in the power of the open and profeſs'd 
Enemies of the King to oppreſs his moſt dutiful Sub- 
jects. For theſe de facto Men, and the Jacobites, were 
bur lately the ſame fort of People, both of the ſame 
Principle and Temper. And tho the Jacobites do now 
rail at them, for their baſe Compliances (as they 
term it) with the P. of O's Revolution; yet the dc 
facko's are unwilling, for old Acquaintance ſake, to 
paſs by their Railing, and underhand to ſhew 'em 
any kindneſs: and this they ſubmit to, as being ſelf- 
conſcious, that the Jacobites have a right to reproach 
them; ſo that they are willing to appeaſe the anger 
of their old Friends ,by their beſt Services, Now 
the Jacobites having always an innate Hatred to the 
Whigs (as they now tile all thoſe who think _ 
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ſelves oblig'd to own the King for their rightful So- 
vereign) and being willing to keep up their old Maſ- 
ſter's Right to the Crown (to which the Whigs are 
© irreconcilable Enemies) eaſily prevail upon theſe de 
© fads to oppreſs thoſe other ſort of Men; which is 
an Office they are as willing to undertake, as the Ja- 
cobites can be to put it upon'em. Thus it cometh to 
© paſs, that according as an open profeſs'd Enemy to 
the Government ſhall dictate, a Church-man ſhall ſtre- 
” nuouſly exert that Power the King has given him, to 
diſcourage and oppreſs his dutiful and loyal Subjects. 
I will only (ſaid a certain Perſon) make a Suppoſi- 
tion, to ſhew you how this may be: Suppoſe the 
- King ſhould beſtow a Biſhoprick upon a de facto Doc- 
tor, and this Doctor ſhovld there find his old Ac- 
quaintance Dr. H. and being a Stranger in his Dio- 
ceſs, ſhould be willing to inſtruct himſelf in the Cha- 
raters of Men from the good D. would it not fall 
out ſo, that the Clergy of that Dioceſs muſt be usꝰd 
well or ill, as the moſt open and notorious Enemy 
the Government hath, ſhall deſign? And was it not 
poſlible that the F. of N. might oblige his old Friends 
in the ſame manner? Thus, tho K. James be at laſt 
excluded, his Subjects reign in his ſtead, And whe- 
ther an Oath of Abjuration laid upon the Facobiees 
Proxy-men, will put an end to this Corruption, time 
muſt tell us. | 
5. But to return to the Reafons (or Prejudices I 
may rather call *em) which occafton Deiſm : It hath 
been obſerv'd to me, that where the Notion of a 
Church hath been carry'd on with the higheſt Tide, 
there even Natural Religion is at the loweſt ebb; as 
in Italy of old, and lately in France, where groſs Im- 
moralities and Atheiſm are at the greateſt height. 
And tho in our Reformation we diſcarded ſome Ido- 
latrovs and Superſtitious Doctrines and Practices, 
which were grown ſcandalous among the People; 


yet {till Chriſt was made to ſerve that turn, woich . 
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his Holy Vicar can no longer do, viz. ſupport a. 
Holy Order of Men in as haughty Infolences, in as 

ond, ambitions and malicious U*177s, as thoſe 
which K. Henry (tho a Son of the Circ) and his 
Times could not bear, Now in anſwer {2 this, I bid 
theſe Deiſts only read the Bible, andi 1! the Spi- 
rit of that Book be not as good as tic Thoughts 
can reach to; or let em read the Chee ef the 
Chriſtian Religion, given by Sir Matihbes //:i: in the 
firſt of his three Letters concerning Religion, where 


lM 


he faith : It teacheth and tutors the Soul to a bigh Re de 


rence and Veneration of Almighty God, a ſincere and up- 
right Walking, as in the Preſence of the inviſible all- 

ing Cod. It makes a Man truly love to bonour, to obey 
bim, and therefore careful to know what his Will is. It 
renders the Heart highly thankful to him, both as bis Cre- 
ator, Redeemer and Bgenefactor. It makes a Man intirely 
to depend upon, to ſeek to him for Guidance, and Direction, 
and Protection; to ſubmit to his Will with all Patience, 
and Reſignation of Soul. It gives the Law not only to 
bis Words and Actions, but to his very Thoughts and Pur- 
poſes. It bringeth a Man to ſuch a Deportment botb of 
external and internal Sobriety, as may be decent in the 
Preſence of God and bis holy Angels. It cruſheth and 


caſts down all Pride and Haughtmeſs, both in a Man's 


Heart and Carriage; and gives him an bumble Frame of 
Soul and Life, both in the ſight of God and Men, It re- 
gulates and governs the Paſſions of the Mind, and brings 
them into due moderation and frame. It gives a Man a 
right eſtimate of this preſent World, and ſets the Heart 
and Hopes above it; jo that he never loves it more than 
it deferves;: It makes the Wealth and Glory of this 
Warld, high Places and great Preferments, but of a low 
and little value to him; ſo that be is neither covetous nor 
ambitious, nor over-ſollieitous concerning the advantages 
of t. It brings a Man to that Frame, that Righteouſ- 
neſs, Juſtice, Honeſty and Fidelity, which is as tere part 
of his Nature; be can ſooner die than commit or purpoſe 
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that which is unjuſt, diſhoneſt, or unwortby 4 good Man. 
It makes him value the Love of Gad and Peace f Con- 
ſcience above all the Wealth and Honours in the World, 
and be very vigilant to keep it inviolably. Tho be be un- 
der a due Appre henſion of the Love of God, yet. it keeps 
hin bumble and watchful, aud free from all Preſumption ; 
ſo that be dares not, under a vain Con of the In- 
dulgence of God, commit or purpoſe the leaft injury to 
Man. He performs all his Duties to God in Sincenity, 
Integrity and Conſtancy z and while" on Earth, bia Con- 
verſation, bis Hopes, bis Treaſure, and the Flower of bis 
Expeſtation is in Heaven : and he intireiy endeavours to 
wall ſutably to ſuch a' Hope. In ſum, it reſtores the 
Image of God unto the Soul in Righteouſneſs and true 
Holineſs. We | Kann 

I prevail'd upon one of my Friends, a Deiſt, to 
read thoſe three Letters, becauſe therein the Sub- 
ſtance of the Chriſtian Religion is diſtinguiſn'd from 
the Circumſtantials and Appendages; for want of 
which diſtinction being well underſtood, Deiſm has 
aroſe, as that great Man in the fore-cited Letter hath 
obſerv'd. hen Men (ſays he) ſee ſo much Religion 
plac'd by Profeſſors of Chriſtianity in theſe things which 
every intelligent Man values but as Forms, or Inventions, - 
or Modes, or Artifices , and yet as great weight laid upon 
them, as great fervour and animoſity u d for or againſt 
them, as almoſt for any Points of Cbriſt ian Religion; 
they are apt preſently to cenſure and throm off all Religion, 
and reckon all of the ſame male. Thus that upright 
Judg, whoſe three Letters my Friend having read, 
did well approve of 'em, acknowledging, that with 
great ExaQtneſs he had diſtinguiſh'd between Religi 
and Prieſtcraft. And he added, It you will ew 
me, Sir, any Chriſtian Church where that diſtinction 
is obſerv'd, I will-become a Member of it. I recom- 
mended the Church of England; he preſently told 


me, that he had read the 39 Articles, and obſerv'd 
that three of them were wholly. deſign'd to uphold 
a the 
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the Power of the Clergy over the People, And 
then he bad me only compare the Deſign, which has 
been, and ſtill is, carrying on under the Name of 
the Church of England, with the Delign of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, as tis deſcrib*d by Sir Mattbew Hale; 
and I ſhould find the one in all its parts a Contradic- 
rion to the other. *Tis plain (faid he) the Clergy 
do not allow of Sir attbew's Notions ; nor will they 
ſuffer us to take any thing for Religion, that is diſ- 
tinguim d from their particular Intereſt. To what 
end have ſo many Perſecutions and Penal Laws been 
ſet a-foot by the Clergy in Chriſtendom Was it to 
bring Men to any one Point of that full Deſcription 
of Chriſtian Religion, which you cited from Sir 
Matthew Hale ? or only to bring them to that ſhort 
Article of their Clergy-Religion, i. e. to ſubmit to 
their Power? Did not the Hononrable Sir R. H. 
lately write a Treatiſe, Wherein with great Learn- 
ing and accurate Judgment he diſtinguiſh'd betwixt 
Religion and Prieftcraft? And was he not treated 
for it with a true Prieſtly Infolence and Malice in 
the Pulpit at Whiceball, by A. one of their Majeſties 
Chaplains; and repreſented as a Scorner and an A- 
theiſt, becauſe he ſcorns to ſubmit to any Religion 
but what is of Chriſt's Inſtitution? Suppoſe a Man 
ſhould govern himſelf by the Law of Chriſt, and go 
no further; is there any Chriſtian Church which 
would own ſuch an one for a Member? If you will 
be a Son of the Church of England, you muſt hold 
Kings and Biſhops to be jure divino, the Apoſtolical 
Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience; you mult not be in- 
different to their Ceremonies, tho declar'd but in- 
different things; and the reaſon is, becauſe you muſt 
have a profound Reſpect for the Power of the Bi- 
ſhops,” by which theſe Ceremonies were ordain'd. 
And beſides this, you muſt ſhew a perfect Abhor- 
rence of all who do not ſubmit to the Spiritual Roy- 


alties of their Dioteſan Biſhops ; for your Church- 
| manſhip 
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manſhip will not appear by any Mark ſo well, as by 
the Hatred you bear to all Diſſenters, in conjunction 
with a deep Averſion to all the antient Rights and 
juſt Liberties of your native Country. In fine (ſaid 
he) when your Clergy preach the Law of Chriſt, 
without turning it to any By-end, or falſe Intereſt, 
you ſhall meet me at Church. Yowknow the Clergy 
love Precedency of the Laity ; let them turn Chriſ- 
tians firſt, and I can follow. 

6. I have known ſome, who have alledg'd as a 
reaſon why they have forſaken the Chriſtian Faith, 
the Impoſlibility of Believing. Many Doctrines (ſay 
theſe) are made neceſſary to Salvation, which tis 
impoſſible to believe, becauſe they are in their na- 
ture Abſurdities. I reply'd, That theſe things were 
Myſteries, and fo above our Underſtanding. But he 
25k'd me to what end could an unintelligible Doctrine 
be rcveaPd? not to inſtru, but to puzzle and a- 
muſe. What can be the effe& of an uniatelligible - 
Myſtery upon our Minds, but only Amuſement ? 
That which is only above Reaſon, muſt be above a 
rational Belief; and muſt I be ſav'd by an irrational 
Belief ? If a Propoſition be inconſiſtent with it ſelf, 
cannot but believe it to be falſe. ?Twas once to 
ſerve a turn againſt the Papiſts, your Church held all 
Doctrines neceſſary to ſave Souls were plainly re- 
veal'd in Scripture: How could you ſay plainly re- 
veal'd, unleſs you underſtood the Revelation? Be- 
ſides, I cannot think that the Belief of any unprofi- 
table DoQrines, i. e. ſuch as admit of no Application 
to Moral Duties, can be a ſaving Faith fo much as in 
part; nor can I imagine that Faith tends to ſave a 
Soul, becauſe what we believe is only true (for fo 
the Belief of Euclid's Elements might have a ſaving 
effect upon Souls) but becauſe our Belief is good, it 
has a practical effect, and tends to make us better 
Men, Beſides, you all agree the Belief of your Tri- 
nity is abſolutely neceſſary to Salvation, and yet 
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widely differ in what we muſt believe concerning it; 
whether three Minds or Modes, or Properties, or ia- 
rernal Relations, or Oeconomies, or Manifeſtations, 
or external Denominations; or elfe no more than a 
Holy Three, or Three Somewhats ; or otherwiſe 
only one of theſe Three to be God in the highelt 
ſenſe, and each of the other two to be a God with- 
out Selt-Snbſiſtence and Independence. I am conh- 
dent, if I ſhould be perſuaded that an Explanation 
of the Trinity were neceſſary to ſave my Soul, and 
ſee the Learned fo widely differing and hotly diſpu- 
ting what it is | muſt believe concerning it, 1 ſhould 
certainly run mad thro defpair of finding out the 
Truth. But fince theſe Dottors cannot agree which 
Party of em ſhall captivate my Belief in obedience 
to his Faith, I will reſerve it to be the Hand-maid ot 
Truth; whenever ſhe appears, ſue ſhall command it. 
7. I remember one Gentleman objected to the 
Chriſtian Faith, that it made Men infolent, quarrel- 
ſom and ill-natur'd, From whence I concluded (as 
I told him) thathe had never read over the Goſpels. 
Truly he could not fay, that he had read em care- 
fully; but yet that in reading the Hiſtory of what 
had paſs'd in Chriſtendom, he obſerv'd that moſt of 
the Quarrels in which this part of the World had 
been engag'd, aroſe from Contentions among the 
Chriſtian Prieſthood. Church-Hiſtory is chiefly a 
Relation of Church-mens Wrangles ; and Dr, Cave, 
ina late Book of his, had denominated every Cen- 
tury from ſome eminent Quarrel which arofe among 
the Clergy. But beſides this, what was the Holy 
War, what all the Holy Maſſacres and Croiſados 
which fill'd Europe with Blood, but the Inventions of 
Holy Church? And what is Holy Inquiſition, but 
a perpetual Series of Murders carry'd on in barbarous 
Forms of Law, againſt the common Senſe of Man- 
kind ? Does Hiſtory account for any Barbarities ſo 
great as thoſe committed by the Popes ? Any Cruel- 
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ties fo ſavage as thoſe of the Holy Inquiſition? Any 


of Faith? Any Pragmaticalneſs ſo inſufferable as 
that of the Jeſuits ? Is not their Humanity extin- 
guiſh'd by their Chriſtian Religion? Such is their 
Malice, that no Man can eat Bread where they haye 
to do, unleſs he ſubmit his Faith to their guidance; 
witneſs the preſent French PO. Nor can any 
Sovereign Prince keep his Word or Oath, tho he had 
only ſworn to maintain thoſe Laws by which he 
reigns as King, apy longer than this ſpiritual Father- 
hood will give. him leave, as Lewis XIV. of France, 
and James II. of England do witneſs. Let theſe 
Inhumanities be conlider'd, as ſupported and carry'd 
on b the name of Catholick Church; and (if the 
Devils 5elieve) you may as decently ſay Church of 

Hell, as Church of Rome, | 
And as Devotion, continu'd our Deiſt, to holy 
Church, is the Center upon which all things turn on 
the other {ide the water, ſo it is the ſame thing here. 
Do not onr Prieſthood of England make as high Pre- 
tences to diſpoſe of all Officesand Trufts in the King- 
dom to thoſe of their own Faction, 8s thaſe of 
Rome ? Have they not long fince got their Bill of Ex- 
cluſion to be paſs'd into a Law, whereby no Man can 
enjoy a Place of Profit or Truſt in the State, but 
whom they qualify at their Altars? where Men wert 
capacitated to be Bumbails, keep Gaming-honſes, 
and ſell Ale. What was it but the luſblence of the 
Prieſthood that brought about Father Laud and Fa- 
ther Petre's Revolutions? Beſides, ſaid be, do yon 
not obſerve what a keen edge Chriſtian Faith puts 
upon the [l]-natare of Divines, when they. are dif- 
puting about Matters of Religion? *Tis common for 
Philoſophers, Lawyers, Phyſicians, &. to differ a- 
bout matters which concern their Profeſſions, - and 
write one againſt another; yet you will find ſome 
Temper and 0 in their W 
2 ut 
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But let the Controverſy be about any Branch of 
Chriſtian Faith; and then ſee the Odium Theologorum, 
the Malice of Divines in the late Writings of two 
of your Church-Doctors againſt each other: at leaſt 
this ſhews that Chriſtian Faith doth not improve the 
Temper of ſuch Men who are of mean Birth, and 
narrow Education, And I cannot but obſerve, that 
your Proteſtant Malice is under a worſe Management 
than the Popiſn; they only thirſt for the Blood ct 
Proteſtants, but you are for ſucking one another's 
Blood: as When for the Service of King Charles Il. 
(who was Head of your Church) and his Popiſh Bro- 
ther, the Blood of the beſt Proteſtants in Exglana 
(and ſome of them of your own Church) was to be 
ſpilt ; the Court Blood-ſnckers, viz. Attorny-Ge- 
neral, and judges, beſides Juries and Evidence, were 
all of em choſen Men out of your own Church; and 
the Poſſe of the Clergy was fais'd to hold their Heads 
to the Block, by preaching the Doctrine of Paſſive 
But in requital, it muſt be confeſs'd, that your 
Clergy require the King to do their perſecuring Jour- 
ny-work with the ſame Inſolence as the Popiſa Prieſt- 
hood uſe. For muſt not the Sovereign Monarch of 
England, Scotland, France and ſreland, by bis Autho- 
rity Royal, execute the Decrees and Anathema's of 
the Arch · deacons and giſhops Chancellors; by impri- 
Joning his loyal and uſeful Subjects, for not con form- 


ing to their Ceremonies? if a King will ſubmit to 


this Drudgery, he ſhall av, the Vox Cleri on his 
ſide, and be as great as Ndiſe and fulſom Flattery 
can make him; but in the mean time is really King 
but of one Moiety of his People, whilſt the danger 
which the other half apprehend from the Secular Arm 


directed by the Spiritual Power of Neceſſity, weans 
their Hearts from the Government, Thus Charles II. 
who for two years after his Return reign'd in the 
Hearts of all his People, was by the Act of Unifor- 

mity 
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mity reduc'd to be King of the Church · Party; and 
ac laſt, whilſt the Popiſh and Proteſtant Prieſthood 
zealouily contended whole Property he ſhould be 
(like the, Truth among Controverſial Diyines) he 
was loſt in the icutile, & 4945 1h. 

He inſtanc d likewiſe in the late K. James, who 
(ſaid he) had it in his power to be vaiverſally b0io7 0 . 
and obcy'd, beyond any King of Ear! ud os 480 N 
has produc d. His Right to the Grow 2.45 nn, 
by all; his Wilfulueſs had paſsd upqathe C ok, 
England Party for magupaimous ReIption, „ich; 
{truck ſuch an awe upon them, that they, wers COM | 
ing to a Temper, and would have conſented to a To- 
leration of Proteſtant Diſſenters, and Roman Catho- 
licks too, provided their Maintenance might be con- 
tinu'd to them. Thus the Heart of, all England had 
been ſet upon the King; but the Papiſh Prieſthood 
would be content with nothing leſs than delivering 
the whole Nation to Satan, and their King muſt exe- 
cute the dreadful Anathema, tho 'twas, manifeſt that 
he mult thereby lelien himſelf, to the fize of one of 
the ſeven Kings of Kent; for, he could be Sovereign, 
of no more than the two hundredth part of the Peo- 
ple. For K. Charles ia numbering the People, bad. 
found chat the Proportion between Papiſt and Pro- 
teſtant was as 1. to 200: whereas had his own Prieſt - 
hood been ſo favourable to him, as to have excus'd 
him from executing phat, Satanical Power, which by 
a Right purely Divine was veſted in Sacred Majeſty ; 
his Reiga might have been happy, and his Memory 
precious. What an uahappy effect had the Spirit of 
Father Zaud upon K. Chaxles the Firſt? And what 
hath brought Lewis the Fourteeath to the preſent Di- 
minution of his Glory, but, that haughty Inſolence 
and unnatural Cruelty in perſecuting his own Subjects, 
waich Father ia Chaſe, has inſpir'd him with? What 
hgure will this Grand Monarch make in Story? Eis 
Name will pollute the Annals of this Age, and his 

; CS cowardly 
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cowardly Conqueſts be the Scorn of Poſterity. Now 
from all that he had ſaid, he concluded, that for 
Luck-ſake, as well as to preſerve his Good-Nature, 
he would be cautious of being (at leaſt) a zealous 
Chriſtian. | 

8. Twas not long ſince | met one of my old Ac- 
quaintance, who told me that he had lately caſt off 
theſe Prejudices he had conceiv'd againſt the Chriſ- 
tian Faith, by the Aſſiſtance of a Book call'd, The 
Five Letters of Inſpiration, By the laſt of thoſe Let- 
ters he was convinc'd of the Reality of Reveal'd Re- 
I:gion, from the intrinſick Value and Excellency there- 
of; and he was fully confirm'd in his Judgment by a 
late Book call'd, The Reaſmablencſs of Chriſtianity, as 
deliver'd in the Scripture, Upon this, he had read o- 
ver the Old Teſtament once, and the New ſeveral 
times, with great Attention of Mind. Indeed he 
always thought the Moral part of the Bible very 
good; but then he alſo thought, that by the Strength 
of his own Reaſon, he could have written as good a 
Moral himſelf, But by the laſt of theſe Books he 
was convinc'd, that he was indebted to Revelation 
more than he thought of; and conſidering how long 
the Ceremonial Law had obtain'd among the Jews, 
and what a profound Reſpe they paid to the Scribes, 
Phariſees, and Spiritual Guides and Rulers, he plain- 
I; ſaw that there was need enough of Miracle to bear 
down their Prejudices, to mage em leave their Cere- 
monies, and liſten to that excellent Moral which 
Chriſt gave *em : nay, he was convinc'd that no Mi- 
racles were ſtrong enough to prevail over the Prieſt, 
or a Prieſt-ridden People, to become Proſelytes to 
the Doctrine of univerſal Love and Charity. For 
(ſaid he) if a Teacher ſhould now be ſent from Hea- 
yen with this Meſſage, that all the Proteſtant Parties 
in England ſhould be reconcild and live well with one 
another, making nothing neceſſary to their religious 
Communion, but what Chriſt had Us, 
# (Hg. . uc 
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ſuch Circumſtances as Time and Place, and what in 
the nature of the thing was needful z and if this 
Teacher's Miſſion were confirm'd by Miracle, it would 
have (as he thought) no better effect upon our ſeve- 
ral Sects of Clergy, and thoſe who are bigotted to 
their Parties, than it had upon the Phariſces and their 
Diſciples of old. : 

Having heard him ſpeak ſo ſharply againſt the 
Clergy after bis old way, I could not but tell him 
that | perceiv'd he was but almoſt a Chriſtian ; for 
he who loveth the Inſtitution of Chriſt, cannot but 
reſpect thoſe who are the Miniſters thexeof : at leaſt, 
I hoped that he would pay a reſpect to the Clergy of 
the Church of England, which was the belt Reform d 
Church in the World; and therefore | expected that 
he was already a Member of our Church. He re- 
ply'd, that he ſhould be always ready to pay his re- 


ſpect to every good Man of what Order or Degree 


ſoever ; he ſhould always be willing to bear a good 
Miniſter preach the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt to him, 
and exhort him to the ſincere Practice of it: That he 


was ready to contribute bis ſnare to the Maintenance 


of ſuch Miniſters, and to join with that Church-of- 
England Congregation near to which he liv'd, in pub- 
lick Worſhip; but yet he could not condemn the 
Worſhip of other Congregations, nor exclude” him- 
ſelf from joining with them, as occaſion ſhould ſerve 
him. So that as to Church-memberſhip, he could be 
a Member of any Church, which would own kim 
upon the terms of Faith and Practice, contain'd in 
the Book he mention'd, concerning the Reaſonableneſs 
of the Chriſtian Religion, &c. But ſtill he conceiv's, 
that Church-Commugion in holy Offices was defign'd 
only to raiſe his Deyotion towards God, not towards 
the Clergy ; which made him admire the unpatalleld 
Impudegce of the Roman Prielthvad, Who meaſure 


the Religion of all Chriſtians by their Devotion ro 


the See of Rome, i. e. indeed to themſelyes: and be 
| C 4 doubied 
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doubted whether any Church were ſufficiently re- 
torm'd from Popery, which made any Doctrines of 
Faith neceſſary to Salvation that were not declar'd 
ſo in the Goſpels, and where the Clergy would al- 
ways diſtinguiſh between Church and Srate, and give 
the precedency to themſelves. But yet he would 
join with any Church as far as it promoted the Ho- 
nour of God, and ſeparate from it, wherein on pre- 
rence of Religion, be ſaw, that it aim'd at a By- end 
of its own. 

Here | ueg'd him again to join to our Church, 
which had no-other Deuga but God's Glory. To 
this he ſaid, that he ſhould be glad that the Church 
of F»gland would own him, tho he could not be of 


their Party. He would willingly paſs as 2 Church- 


man for his Credit-ſake: for (ſaid he) tho a Man 
doth ever ſo firmly believe Jeſus Chriſt to be the 
Meſſiah whom God had of old promis'd, and in due 
time ſent to give us a perfect Rule of Lite, in order 
to make us truly religious here, and ever happy here- 
after; and tho a Man ſhould ſhew forth his Faith by 
en agreeable Cour ſe of Life, in doing Juſtice, loving 
Mercy, and an humble walking with God: yet if he 
were not own'd as a Member of ſome Church, he 
would by all Churches be accounted, if not an A- 
theiſt, yet a Sceptick, a Man of no ſettled Princi- 
ple, but one who has his Religion to chuſe. For if 
you look over the State of Religion as it ſtandeth in 
Cbr:ftendom, there is no Church whatſoever which 
will accept you as a Member of its Communion, but 
vpon {ome particular Terms of Belief or Practice, 
which Chriſt never appointed; and it may be, ſuch 
as an honeſt and a wiſe Chriſtian cannot conſent to. 
Iam not more able to give up my Reaſon to the 
Church of England, than to give vp my Senſes to the 
Church of Noms; it looks like a Trick in all Chur- 
ches to rake away the Uſe of Mens Reaſon, that they 
137 render us Vaſlals and Slaves to all their Dip 
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and Commands. But what greater ſlavery than to 
force on Men 2 Belief of ſuch things as neceſſary to 
Salvation, of which *tis not poſſible to form any 
idea? Thol am ſatisfy'd there is no ſuch thing as 
a Change of Bread into the Fleſh of Chriſt, yet I 
can form an Idea, that fuch a thing may be; that 
the ſame Power which chang'd Earth into a Man, 
may change Bread into Fleſh : but I can frame to my 
ſelf no Idea of what your Church teacheth in the 
Sacrament, that the Body and Blood of Chriſt are 
verily and indeed taken and receiv'd of the Faithful. 
And when 1 ask, how can this be underſtood by a 
Proteſtant, who believeth that there is no other Body 
but that of Bread? Iam told that the Church means 
it in a ſpiritual ſenſe. Now I have try'd, and find 
it impoſſible for me to form to my ſelf an Idea of a 
Body, verily and indeed, in a ſpiritual Senſe. 

And therefore I muſt ſay, tis an unwiſe and a hard 
thing for any Church to impoſe abſurd or unintelli- 
gible Notions (eſpecially ſuch Speculations, which 
tend to make no body the better) as neceilary to 
Salvation: for Wiſe Men, and ſuch who will take 
courage to examine what they believe, will not ſub- 
mit to ſuch an Uſurpation; and weak Men are kept 
all their Life-long in Fears and Doubts of their eter- 
nal State, as being always uncertain whether they 
firmly believe ſach Doctrines or no. 

Beſides this (ſaid he) your Church will require me 
to believe other Abſurdities as bad as theſe; as that 
Kings and Biſhops have a Divine Right to that Power, 
which they exerciſe over us; whereas With my own 
eyes I ſaw our Great and Gracious King accept the 
Crown of England, as the Gift of the People. And 
I ſee as plainly, that Biſhops are an Order of Men of 
their on (not of Chriſt's) making. I was told 
that our Biſhops Order was founded in that of the 
twelve Apoſtles, and the Presbyters Order in the 
ſeventy Diſciples.' Upon this I reſply*d to = — 
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Twelve and the Seventy were different Orders, or 
no, and read over the tenth Chapter of Matthew, 
the third and ſixth of Mark, and the ninth of Luke; 
in which places the Power which Chriſt gave to the 
Twelve is ſet forth, which amounteth tv this, viz, 
a Charge to preach the Goſpel, a Power to work 
Miracles in caſting out Devils, healing the Sick, Cc. 
And I alſo read in the teath Chapter of Zuke, that the 
Seventy were ſent forth for the fame reaſon, and 
with the ſame expreſs Power as were the Twelve, 
viz. To preach the Goſpel, heal the Sick, and caſt 
out Devils, verſ. 2, 9, 17. And he telleth the Seven- 
ty at the ſixteenth Verſe, That he who beareth them, 
beareth bim; and be who deſpiſeth them, deſpsſeth him 
as he had ſaid to the Twelve, in Mattbew 10. 40. 
Indeed they were only added to the number of the 
Twelve, Becauſe (as 'tis faid there) the Harveſt was 
great, and the Labourers few 5 i. e. hecauſe Multitudes 
follow d Chriſt, and were diſpos'd to become Chriſ- 
tians, therefore he increas'd the number of his Apo- 
ſtles, or Teaching Diſciples. I can find no Footſteps 
of any juriſdiction given to the Twelve over the Se- 
venty, or indeed over any body elſe: and in the 
eighteenth Chapter of Matthew, where Chriſt ſpeaks 
of binding and looſing, tis manifeſt from the firſt 
Verſe, that his Diſcourſe was made to his Diſciples. 
So in the acth of Jobn, the Holy Ghoſt and Power of 


remitting and retaining Sins, was given to. the Diſ- 


_ - Ciples who met together after Chriſt's Death, ver. 


19. in which meeting there might be ſome of the 
Seventy, as well as ſome of the Twelve. Tis cer- 
tain the Seventy receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt ; and if Bap- 


tiſm be a Key of [Admiſſion into the Church, they 


had it: If binding or looſing be declaring wherein 
we ate bound in Duty, and wherein we may uſe our 


Liberty 5; if remitting and retaining Sins be declaring 
what Iniquity God will forgive, and What he will 
not; the Seventy ſhar'd this Power with the Twelve. 
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As for delivering vp to Satan, and inflicting Diſea- 
ſes; ſince *twas' a miraculous Power, which we read 
not that Chriſt appropriated tothe twelve, we have 
no reaſon to think twas detain'd from the ſeventy. 
If then Chriſt appointed but one Order, vit. Mat 
of Teachers, the Order of Ritters dignified" them 
ſelves above, and diftinguiſh'd rhemſelves from 
their Brethren; yet 1 am willing to ſubmir'to thoſe 
Powers, which the Laws of England have given to 
the Biſhops, tho what they claim by Divine Right, [ 

eſteem as an Uſurpation. " * 
Moreover, ſays he, altho 1 am become a Chriſ- 
tian, 1 have not ceas'd to be an Engliſhman ; and 
for that reaſon cannot be in party with the Bi- 
ſhops, who by thetr falſe 1 Doctrines, 
end other ſhameful Aſſiſtances, ſo lately betray'd 
the Charters and Liberties, Rights and Privileges 
of their Country, were ſetting op an abſolute ir- 
reſiſtible Power in King Charles the Second, which 
* demis'd to King James, endanger'd not on- 
ly the Liberty and Property, but Body and Soul of 
the Nation. Nor can I fo ſoon forget how their 
long Debates, about admitting the Prince of O. 
range, our Good and Great King, to the Sove- 
reignty, was the occaſion of ſpilling ſo much Pro- 
teſtant Blood in Feland; nor the late Proteſta- 
tion of ſome of the chief of their Party againſt his 
Majeſty$ Right to the Crown; nor how careful 
they have been ſince, that (as it now falls out) 
he ſhould have no pretence to any rightful Tide, 
if any Clergyman was ſo honeſt as to preach up his 
Right, as juſtly grounded on the Conſent of the 
People (as Mr. Johnſon for inſtance) he mult lie 
under pain of the "Church's higheſt Diſpleaſure, 
tho otherwiſe ever" Orthodox and dle. 
So that ſince the beloved Title of | is barng 
Title is 
bu- 
ried 


by the Parliament, and the Matrimonial 
(to the great grief of all good Men) dead and 
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ried with the Queen; it remaineth, according to 
Holy Church, that he hath no Ticle at all, bur 
only bare Poſſeſſion : and this they mean when 
they call him de fado. 

But I cannot find that they will allow him to be 
King of the Clergy ſo much as de facto. Alas! his 
Livings, whereby alone he is capable to oblige them 
to call to mind their now forgotten Loyalty, which 
of late years they .preach'd up, as the ſum of the 
Law and the Prophets; Alas! theſe good things 
are taken out of his hands by the, conquering Bi- 
ſhops, that the Clergy may have a ſeparate Intereſt 
from the State on this ſide the Water, and be led to 
pay an intire Allegiance to the holy Order. When 
Henry VIII. came to know that his Biſhops ſwore Al- 
legiance to the Pope, he began to think of ſome 
ways and means how to make himſelf King of his 
Clergy, which he {aw could not be done but by 
caſting out the Pope's Power; and hence ſpruag that 
King's. Reformatioa of his Politicks, rather than 
Religion. And if our good King was ſenſible of the 
Reaſons why an Engliſh Papacy is ſettled in a Com- 


mittee of Six, viz. to-fix the Obedience of the Cler- 


gy on themſelves excluſively (tor no Man can ſerve 
two Maſters) I doubt not but he would think fit to 
demand what is ſo much wanted, wiz. the Alle- 
giance of the Clergy to their King: if he diſſolves 
this Committee, he , may ask and have; for where 
their Treaſure is, there their Hearts will be alſo. 
For theſe Reaſons, ſaid he, I ſhall be cautious how 
enter into Churchmemberſhip, ſince I plainly ſee 
that every Party of Chriſtians embodied, organiz d, 
clergy'd and model'd into a National Church, caſt- 
eth ag awe upon the Sovereign Power, and ſuffer- 
eth it not to provide ęqually for the common Good 
of the Subject, but will appropriate the ſalus pub- 
lica, and influence the Goverament to ſerve its own 
partiylar, its on private Ends, 
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Thus, Sir, I have given yon an account of thoſe 
Prejudices, which have brought forth Deiſm. But 
yet theſe very Prejudices, without a ſtrong alliſtance 
of paſhon, could never have wroaght upon Men 
to caſt off Revelation; for you ſee the ſame Preju- 
dices remain in the Deiſt turn'd Chriſtian, Who- 
ſoever therefore, upon the foremention'd Reaſons, 
turneth Deiſt, cannot be excug'd ; tho | could hear- 
tily wiſh all theſe Pretences could be taken away 
trom them. I am far from begradging the Bi- 
5 ſhops and Clergy that ſmall Maintenance, which 
3 by Law is ſettled upon them; and, I hope, they 
have no other aim in diſcharging their Offices, but 
to ſave our Souls, by imprinting on our Hearts the 
Reaſon, the Excellency and Advantages of the 
Law of Chriſt. I hope alfo, that they comport 
themſelves to the common Intereſt of their Na- 
tive Country, and of the Proteſtant Religion thro- 
out the World, Truly I could wiſh that Notio- 
nal Divinity were laid aſide for practical, and that 
unintelligible Myſterys were not inſiſted on, as 
matters of neceſſary Belief. He, who lately wrote 
his Thoughts of the Cavſes and Occaſions of A- 
theiſm, might have conſider'd, that he, who clog- 
geth the Notion of God with Abſurditys, miſ- 
leadeth Men beyond Deiſm. I pray God give me 
his Grace, by which I may ſincerely conform my 
ſelf to the Law of Chriſt, and 1 will never con- 
cern my ſelf with the ſpeculative Doctors ia Di- 
vinity. And I heartily join with our Church in 
that Petition, Give Grace, O Heavenly Father, to 
all Biſhops and Curates, , that they may both by their 
Life and Doctrine ſet forth thy true and lively Word, 
and rightly and duly adminiſter thy Holy Sacraments. 
By this they would bring Souls to Heaven, gain 
the Love of all good People, ſecure their down 
| Temporal 
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Temporal latereſts, ſtop the Mouths of their Ad- 
verlarys, and compel the Deiſts to become Chriſ- 


tans. 
I am, 


8 


SI R, 


Your Affectionate, Cc. 
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APOLOGY. 


FOR THE 


PARLIAMENT, 


Humbly Repreſenting 
To Mr. FOHN GAILH ARD 


SOME 


REASONS why they did not at his 
enact Sanguinary Laws againſt Proteſtavrs in 
their laſt Seſſion, | | + 


I Two Letters by different Ela LE 
Firſt Printed in the Year 1697, hs. 


Mr. Galbard, Ns. OS 
= your Zeal for the Glory of God was ſo 


— 


fervent, that in your Prefatory Epiſtle to the 
Honourable Houſes of Parliament you could 
not forbear inſtructing them in their Duty 
of enacting new Sanguinary Laws / againſt Prote- 
ſtants; and ſince you were alſo pleay'd to aſſiſt 
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them with the Precedentof H wrholomew Legat, who 
was burnt in Smithfield, A. D. 571. for Socinianiſin, 
expected that the Honourable Hoſes would have 
return d you their dareſs of T aanks for the Ho- 
nour you de gn'd em; elſpeciaily fince you are 
pleas'd to tell them, that in this your Advice, you 
have ofter'd chem a Field of Honour. Smithficld has 
indeed been a Ficld of Honour to many who have 
{uffer'd Martyrdom in it under the Character of 
Hereticks, but what Honour the Parliament would 
gain by reviving the Writ upon which they were 
burnt, I leave to their Conlideratica, My Study 
ſhall be to pay you the Thanks which is due ro you 
from all good Engliſh Freeholders, for the pious In- 
ſtructions you were pleas d to beſtow upon their Bo- 
dy Repreſentative, and to excuſe that Honourable 
Aſſembly, who ſeem to have neglected both you and 
your jnſtructions. 

Firſt I acknowledg, that in an eſpecial manner 
you have merited from the Honourable Houſe of 
Commons and whole Nation, that you were pleas'd 
ſo far to bridle your Zeal, as to poſtpone the Glory 
of God to the Capitation, Land-Tax,, Tunnage, 
and Exciſes. You ſay that you would not interrupt 


theſe Aﬀairs; and therefore you would not publiſh 


your Book till they were diſpatch'd : But if after 
this they ſhould have ſat till Midſummer to have 
qualified themſelves for fighting your Battels in your 
Field of Honour, tis generally thought they might 


not have added to the Honour they have already 


obtain'd by the neceſſary Fonds they have given; 
the Reaſon is, becauſe thoſe Funds were deſign'd by 
them to preſerve England from Spiritual Tyranny, 
which your Project does actually introduce: and 
therefore | moſt humbly beg that ſome (mall Portion 
of that ſweet good Nature, which overflows your 
Dedication and Preface, may be ſpent in pardoning 


his Majeſty for diſmiſſing the Parliament from Meſt- 


minſter, 
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minſter, and prefetring their Service in the Country 
befare their further Attendance upon your gracious 


Motions. 

In the next place, I return you Thanks in behalf 
of your Brethren the Roman Catholicks (who have 
always ſhew'd the ſame burning Zeal with your felt 
for the Glory of God) that tho you trowa a little 
upon them, yet you do not join them who worthip 
ſo many Idols, in the ſame perilous Circumſtances 
with the Unitarians who worſhip but one God. It 
muſt be own'd to your Free Grace alſo, that the 
Jes come off with a chiding, but are not deſign'd 
tor a Burnt-Offering, tho they blaſpheme the Name 


of the Lord Jeſus, by whoſe Mediation alone the 


Unitarians expect to be recommended to the Mercy 
of God: and | beg your Pardon that I make a ſmall 
Excurhon to congratulate the Turks, who acknow- 
ledg but one Perſon to be God, that they take care 
to encamp themſelves at a convenient Diſtance from 
your Field of Honour. 

Having thus with due Reſpect beſpoke your gra- 
cious Favour, 'tis convenient to offer ſome Reaſons 
towards giving you Satis faction in the grand Point, 
viz, Why the Parliament at your Requeſt did not in 
their laſt Seſſion enact Sanguinary Laws againſt the 
Unitarians. 

And truly, Sir, the firſt Reaſon came into my 
Thoughts with a Fear leſt the Honourable Members 
ſhould not have ſo much as read over your Book. 
| bavedip'd into it here and there; and by what 1 
have ſtaged over, I think it an extraordinary large 
Treatiſe, conſidering the Quantity of Matter con- 
tainꝰd in it: fo that he muſt be a Man of great Lei- 
ſure and extraordinary Patience, who will go thro 
with ir. But if any worthy Member ſhould have 
had the Application to have read and conlider'd 
your Book, he muſt thereby be convinc'd that there 


could be no need to make Penalg.aws to ſuppreſs 
D that 
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minſter, and preferring their Service in the Country 
| befare their further Attendance upon your gracious 


Motions. 
In the next place, I return you Thanks in behalf 


of your Brethren the Roman Catholicks (who have 
always ſhew'd the ſame burning Zeal with your ſelf 
for the Glory of God) that tho you frowa a little 
upon them, yet you do not join them who worſhip 
ſo many Idols, in the ſame perilous Circumſtances 
with the Unitarians who worſhip but one God. It 
muſt be own'd to your Free Grace alſo, that the 
Jews come off with a chiding, but are not deſign'd 
fora Burnt-Offering, tho they blaſpheme the Name 
of the Lord Jeſus, by whoſe Mediation alone the 
Unitarians expect to be recommended to the Mercy 
of God: and I beg your Pardon that I make a ſmall 
Excurſion to congratulate the Turks, who acknow- 
ledg but one Perſon to be God, that they take care 
to encamp themfelves at a convenient Diſtance from 
your Field of Honour, 6 

Having thus with due Reſpet beſpoke your gra- 
cious Favour, 'tis convenient to offer ſome Reaſons 
towards giving you Satis faction in the grand Point, 
viz, Why the Parliament at your Requeſt did not in 
their laſt Seſſion enact Sanguinary Laws againſt the 
Unitarians. | 

And truly, Sir, the firſt Reaſon came into my 
Thoughts with a Fear leſt the Honourable Members 
ſhould not have ſo much as read over your Book. 
I bavedip'd into it here and there; and by what I 
have ſtaged over, I think it an extraordinary large 
Treatiſe, conſidering the Quantity of Matter con- 
tain'd in it: fo that he muſt be a Man of great Lei- 
ſare and extraordinary Patience, who will go thro 
with ir. But if any worthy. Member ſhould have 
had the Application to have read and conſider d 
your Book, he muſt thereby be convinc'd that there 
could be no need to make Penald.aws to ſuppreſs 

| 7 that 
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that Hereſy ; ſince it can't be ſoypos'd that any Man 

frould be ſo obſtinate as to continue an Unitarian, 

atter that the Depth of your Learning, the Height 

of your Fancy, the Cloſeneſs of your Reaſonings, 
the Brightneſs of your Eloquence, the Clearnefs of 
pour Stile, and the numerous Citations of Scripture— 
Phraſes have deen ſo ſtrenuouſly exerted for their 
Conviction. I dare propheſy,” that he who reads 
ont Book, will de convinc'd of Myſteries, 918. 
*- fach things as ere not intelligible to Men of Senſe 
and Reaſon; naày, by the very Preface a Man may be 
eonvinc'd that᷑ eu your ſelf are no ſmall Myſtery, 
Ho pretend to be à Proteſtent Perſecutor. 

” And this very Myſtery, if well confider'd, will 
ſoggeſt ro you another Reaſon why this Parliament, 
conſiſting of Proteſtant Members, could not fo well 
comply with your Defres, as a Houſe pack'd by K. 
James might have done: and therefore, Sir (ſince 
things are as they are) it had not been afniſs for you 
to have conlicer'd the Difference between the Popiſn 
and Proteſtaut Principle, before you had addreis'd 
your late Dedication to the Parliament, 

The Papiſts ſay, that ſince the Word of God is 
ſo obſcure and wyſtetious, that gteat Controver ſies 
Rave ariſen, and dre Mill increaſing, concerning the 
very fundamental Articles of our Faith, 'tis neceſ- 
ſary there ſnodld be an infallible judg to determine 
finally all ſach doubrful Cafes, in whoſe Sentence all 
Citriftiahs ate bound to acquieſce. They aſſert the 
Pope in Council to be this Judg appointed by God, 
and from thence conclude that they who retuſe his 
infablible Sentence are obſtindte' Hereticke, and de- 
ſerve to be put to Death. On the tontraty the Pro- 
reſtants cannot find that God appointed any ſuch in- 
fallible judg, nor can they ſee any need of ſuth a 
one, becauſe the Scriptures are plain enoogh, fo 
plain, that any honeſt minded Man of common Senſe 
may underſtand ab things there which are one 
12 215 % » or 
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for him to his Soul's health. Now, Sir, our Right 
Honourable and Honourable Houſes of parlia ment 
conſiſting of Proteſtants, you could not ealily ſup- 
poſe that they would vary ſo far from the Principles 
of the Reformation, as to think that God had given 
us an obſcure Rule of Faith, or to think themſelves 
the infallible Interpreters of that Rule, if it were 
obſcure; and hereupon *rwas unlikely that they 
ſhonld impoſe their Senſe of God's Word upon the 
Nation under thoſe ſevere Penalties which you re- 
quire : and ſince you were not pleas'd to ſhew them 
any Judg more infallible than your ſelf, whoſe Senſe 
they ſhould enact, methinks in modeſty at leaſt you 
might excuſe the Parliament for permitting poor 
Proteſtants, who are dutiful Subjects to our righttul 
King William, who afe Lovers of their Country, 
and live wel] with their Neighbours, to interpret 
the Scriptures as well as they can for their own Uſe, 
without ſending them to your Field of Honour. Up- 
on what pretence do you claim the Chriſtian Privi- 
lege of marking Men out to deſtruQion ? 

[ ſappoſe you will jaſtify your ſelf by ſayiag, that 


the Doctrine which you would have penally eſta- 


bliſh'd is contain'd in the Articles of the Church of 
England. But to make good this Point, 'twill be 
neceſſary for you to ſhow that the Convocation which 
drew up the 39 Articles were privileg'd from Er- 
ror, he : had a juſt Authority over the Faith of all 
Engliſhmen in their ſucceeding Generations. But on 
the contrary, tis evident even to you (as appeareth 
by your Complaint of the Increaſe of Armipianiſm) 
that the preſent Clergy do very much vary from 
ſome Doctrines contain'd in the 39 Articles. And 
have not the preſent Clergy in Convocation as much 
right to repeal, as the former to declare Articles? 
and may not a future Clergy declare contrary to the 
preſent ? ſo that were we as well built as the Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs, we were not like ta reach their 

pak Bs Years, 
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Years, but multi be forc'd to breathe our laſt in your 
Field of Honour, ſhould the Parliament of every 
age penally eſtabliſh the Clergy-Opinions, unle!- 
we could conform to their ſuccetiive contrary Sen- 
timents, 

The Proteſtants agree with the Papiſts, that thc 
Word of God is the Rule of Faith ; the Difference 
is about the Interpreter of this Rule: The Papiſts 
depend upon the Interpretation of Authority, whilſt 
the Proteſtants rely upon their own Reaton, with all 
the helps it can get, for the [aterpretation of Ho- 


ly Kripture, but do not ſubmit to any antient Wri- 


ters (beſides the Inſpir'd) as Maſters of their Faith. 
And why ſhould we do otherwiſe! The Fathers had 
no more Right to interpret Scripture for themſelves, 
or future Generations, than we have to interpret it 
for our ſelves or Succeſlors, or future Ages for them- 


ſelves, and thoſe who ſhall come after them. Upon 


theſe Principles I cannot ſee what Obligation lieth 
upon the preſent Parliament in 1697. from the Au- 
thority of the Convocation held Anno 1 562. to eſta- 
bliſk the Articles ſo Jong ſince agreed upon, under 
the penalty of Sanguinary Laws. 

But ſuppoſe the Article of the Trinity (the firſt 
of the 39) were eſtabliſn'd upon pain of Death, L 

o not ſee any certain danger that will from thence 
arile to the Unitarians: The Article is this, There is 
but one Living and True God, Everlaſting, without Bo- 
dy, Parts or Paſſions, of infinite Power, Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, the Maker and Preſerver of all things both 
vi/able and inviſible ;, and in Unity of this Godhead there 
be three Perſons of one Subſtance, Power and Eternity, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Gboſt, Now the U- 
nity and Nature of God, with all his Attributes de- 
clar'd in the former part of this Article, they are 
known to believe; the Belief of the three Perſons is 
the only thing they can be queſtion'd upon: And if 
Tir Trial ſnould Nose ppon the words auch 

tain 
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tain'd in the latter part of the Article, they ate 

ſate; for by ſome of their late Prints, 1 perceive 

that they for Peace · ſake ſubmit to the Phraſe of the 

Church, and expreſly own three Perſons, &c. tho 

they think the word Perſon not ſo proper as another 

word might be. But if their Trial muſt proceed u 

on the Senſe of this latter part of the Article, the 

Event will be doubtful, becauſe *twill depend on the 

Jndg his defining the word Perſon. If the three Per- 

ſons ſhould be defin'd by three diſtinct Minds, Spi- 

rits or Subſtances, the Unitarian will be caſt; but 

if Perſon be defin'd by Mode, Manifeſtation, or 

outward Relation, he will be acquitted : and where | 

is the Blaſphemy in diſowning three infinite diſtinct | 

Minds and Spirits ? 
pray conſider who are thoſe you call blaſphe- 

mous Socinians, whom you would put to death: 

They believe all the Articles of the Apoſtles Creed, 

which was heretofore thought a full and ſufficient 

Summary of Faith; they believe the Law of Chriſt 

contain'd in the four Goſpels, to be the only and e- | 

verlaſting Rule by which they ought to live here, 

and by which they ſhall be judg'd hereafter, Tis 

the Principle of theſe Men to fear the Lord of Hea- 

ven and Earth, and to walk humbly before him; as 

likewiſe thankfully to lay hold on the Meſſage of Re- 

demption by Chriſt Jeſus : and they ſtrive to ex- 

preſs their Thankfulneſs by the Sincerity of their 

Obedience to the Law of Chriſt; upon which ac- 

count they are heartily ſorry when they come ſhort 

of their Duty, and walk more watchfully in the de- 

nial of themſelves, holding no Correſpondency with 

any Luſt or known Sin. Tis their Principle to be 

juſt in their Actions, charitable to all Men, and ſin- 

cere in their Devotions, and to have their Hope and 

Converſation in Heaven. Now ſuppole theſe Men, 

after ſerious Conſideration, ſhould not be conviac'd 


of a Trinity of Infinite Minds and Spirits, each of 
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which is a God; and ſuppoſe they could believe no- 
thing whereof they have no Idea, tis hard to re- 
Yive the Writ de Heretico comburendo for their ſakes, 
when they believe all things contain'd in the firſt Ar- 
ticle of the Church of England, and all the Articles 
contain'd in the Apoſtles Creed, and ſincerely endea- 
vour to lead quiet and peaceable Lives in all godly 
Converiation and Honeſty, 

t may be after all, you will ſay, that the Socini- 
ans do not beliere what is declar'd in the Goſpel 
concerning the Trinity and [ncarnation, but rather 
oppoſe it; and therefore their Doctrine is blaſphe- - 
mous, and they deſerve Death, I confeſs this is the 
Pretence, under which every Party of Chriſtians 
(when in Power) deſtroys one another by turns. 
Bonner faid, the Doctrine of Tranſnbſtantiation was 
plainly reveal'd in Scripture ; this Opinion of Bon- 
ner, Latimer oppos'd, and was therefore ſent to the 
Field of Honour; for what? for denying Scripture 
(lays Bonner) which expreſly declares, This is my Bo- 
dy. Now in this particular Cate every Proteſtant 
ſees that Bonner's Accuſation of Latimer for denying 

cripture, was but a mere Pretence to uphold bis 
Power, and cover his Malice. Latimer own'd the 
Scripture as much as Bonner, and believ'd the Di- 
vine Authority of that particular Expreſſion (7 bis 
is my ody as much as he; the Matter in difference 
was not the Text, but the Interpretatiou, which 
the one held to be literal, the other figurative : fo 
that Latimer was not burnt for disbelieving the 
Scripture, but for disbelieving, and in words oppo- 
ſing that [aterpretation of it which Bonner and the 
Roman Clergy gave out, 8 | 

So Mr. Cailba d, under the Banner of the Church 
of England, may cite Texts of Scripture to proye his 
own Notion of the Trinity, Incarnation, &c. and 
upon this he will charge the Unitarians with Blaſ- 
phemy, and an heretical Oppoſition to Holy Scrip- 
* | ; . tures: 
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tures : whereas che Unitarians are couvinc'd of the 
Truth and A:thority of the Scriptures, as Much as 
he is. The Matter in difference is only this; the 
Unitartans do not inter pret the Scripture as he doth, 
nor do they therefore thter from the Text ſo as he 
doth. He will interpret theſe Wards of St. J, 
6 eg 049; ere, fo as from thence to infer chat 
the ouly one Great God was incarnate; the Unitar 
rian inter prets the word 2-y@ by rats, rather than 
verbum, becauſe it figniftes Reaſon more primarily 
than Mord or Speech (tot. it ſignifies a Word or Speech 
only as that Word at Speech proceeds from f eaſo- 
pable Creatures) and then all he, anfers from chat 
Text (the Word was made Heſb) is that the Reaſon 
or Wiſdom of God was communicared to Jeſus 
Chriſt, we all know that Divine Wiſdom -may 
be communicated to Men Without the Incarnation of 
Cod. So that if the Unitarians mult be icat to 
Smuthficid,' it is not far bla ſphemiag God, or his ho- 
ly Word, but becauſe they (accordiag to tha beſt 
of their Judgment) interpret and inter others iſe 
than Mr. Gailvard dn. 12 

But Bonner had this Advantage, that the Roman 
Clergy of his Days were agreed together with big 
in the Point upon which, he-condemn'd Latrmmmr. But 
you complain that the preſent Clergy, of the Church 
of England are not agreed in the Defence of the 
]rinitartan Doctrine, by reaſon, chat moſt ot chem 
maintain it upon Atminian Prigeiples: and vos 
think it cannot well be defended hit upon the: Cal- 
viniaa Hypotheſis: And it muſt indeed be grayred; 
that the Divines of tius Age are mos; b greed either 
in explaining or maintaining this 4aogtrine 3 which 
ſhews howmild a thing it was of you; (when. here 
are ſuch Differences amongſt learned. Cletgimen) 
to ſollicit che Parliament that your Lay- Sente!fhautd 
be by Law eſtabliſh, eſpecially Weng yo ſtend 
almoſt ungle in your way of detosding your Doc- 
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trine ; for you ſay there is but one Reverend Perſon 
who taketh that way. 

*Tis a dangerous thing to pitch your Camp by 
your ſelt with a ſmall Party, when a numerous Ar- 
my is near. It Dr. Parker, late Biſhop of Oxford, 
were living, he would tell you that you and your Pre- 
deſtinarians are Blaſphemers of God: For | well 
remember that in one of his Prints, he ſaid that 
the Calviniſtical Hypotheſis repreſented God as an 
Omnipotent Devil. Now tho the Doctor needed 
not have us'd ſuch hard words to expreſs his Senſe 
of that horrible Decree, which ſome Men think to 
have beenof God's making; yet whena Man ſhall 
conſider how contrary the Reprobation-Syſtem is 
to the beſt Idea we can form of God, he will think 
it li:tle leſs than blaſpheming the Divine Goodneſs : 
and if the Arminians of this Age had the ſame fu- 
riors Zeal for the Glory of God which you have 
ſhown, the blaſphemons Calviniſts might be in dan- 
ger of following Bartbolomew Legat to the Field of 
Honour; and Mr. Gailbard could have no other E- 
lection, but to chooſe whether like Haman he would 
hang under a Gallows of his own erecting, or like 
Perillas, would roar in his own Bull. 

Truly, Sir, it was never well with Chriſtians ſince 
any one Party of them, calling themſelves the 
Church, took upon em an Authority to impoſe their 
Interpretations of, and Inferences from Scripture 
upon others; nor can it ever be well among Prote- 
ſtants till they permit one another a free liberty to 
make later pretations and Inferences for themſelves. 
If we deny this Authority to the Church of Kome, 
and take it to our ſelves, we love the Treaſon tho 
we hate the Traitor; we plunder the Robber, but 
we reſtore not the loſt Goods to their proper Ow- 
ner. Every Man'who is indu'd with Reaſon, has 
thereby an original nataral Right of uſing that Rea- 
ſon for the ditection of his Soul, as much as he has 
1 78 1 6 2 
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a Right to uſe his own Eyes to direct his Feet. 
Beſides, God gave his Word originally into the 
Hands of the People, not the Prieſthood; to all , 
rae! God ſpake from Mount Sinai, and Chriſt ſpake 
his Law to all Perfons who promiſcuouſly follow d 
him: fo that both the Word of God, and the bet 
Means of underſtanding, it ate originally and un- 
controulably given to every Man; and whoever 
ſhall under any Penalties endeavour to abridg Man- 
kind of the uſe of theſe Means, is an Enemy to the 
common Rights and Liberties of Human Nature. 
Upon this Principle our Anceſtors grounded their 
Reformation from Popery ; they would not be led 
aſide by the Authority of the Church againſt their 
own Senſe and Reaſon, but by the uſe of their own 
Reaſon in the — 2 Holy Writ; , they 
ſaw the Roman Church not only to be obnoxious to 
Error, but alſo actually erroneous : and upon this 
foot of Reaſon was it, that they caſt off the.Autho- 
rity of that Church, which then call'd it ſelf Catho» 
lick and Apoſtolick. - 

But how do you anſwer for ſetting one Party of 


Proteſtants, who diſclaim Infallibility, to perſecure 


their Brethren who interpret differently from them? 
You alledg the Glory of God in your behalf. But 
did God tell you it was for his Glory, that your in- 
rerpretation ſhould be the Standard of other Mens 
Faith ? or that 'tis for his Glory that the laterpte- 
tation of this or that Doctor or Convocation! muſt 
be impos'd upon the Realm? Have: not all Doctors; 
and all Convocations, equal Power? and are not 
Mankind of differ ing Minds? 2 not all 
equally engag'd to promote the Glory of God ? 
And what is the Confequence of atk this? Whilſt e- 
very Party, by Impoſitions and Per ſecutiont, ars 
forcing their on Opinions upon others for the Glo- 
ry of God, there can never” ber- «pods. 


'Twould 
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would be a happy World, Mr. Gailhard, if yoo, 
and every one elſe who cry down: Human Realon, 
would but ſeriouſty conſider, what your ſelves ſay upon 
that Subject, vic. that our Underſtandings are darken'd 
thro natural Corruption; whereupon we are all ſubject 
to Error, and very prone to be milied by the Pre ju- 
dices of our Education, by Intereſt, by evil lnclina- 
tion, by Example, Paſſion, Inadvertency, by Pride, or 
any other Immorality: nay, the very natural Conſti- 
tution and Temperament of Mens Bodies diſpoſe them 
tocontrary Opinions; as the Melancholy are apt to 
receive and retain differing Impreſtons from the San- 
guine. Methinks this one Confideration of the lu- 
firmity our IntelleQuals are ſobje&t to, ſhould re- 
ſtrain us from impoſing our Opinions upon others. 
But yet ſince Human Reaſon (ſuch as it is) is the 
only Guide which God bath given us whereby to 
jodg, 1ſt. Whether there be any ſuch thing as a Re- 
velation from God or not; 2% In what Books 
that Revelation is contain'd; And, 3). What is 
the Senſe contain'd in thoſe Books: Since our Rea- 
fon, I ſay, is the only Guide in theſe momentous 
Matters, every Man hath a natural Right to uſe it 
for his own Direction in any or all of theſe Points; 
and herein no Man whatſoever hath any Right to 
impoſe his Opinion upon another, tho common Hu- 
manity requireth every Man to uſe his Reaſon for the 
Inſtruction and Aſſiſtance of others. 

What then ſhall we ſay touching the Authority 
of the Fathers and antient Writers? Truly if in 
their Writings we find a Spirit of Probity, un- 
biaſs'd: with Paſſion, Pride, or Self-Intereſt, we mult 
allow them to be good Witneſſes of thoſe Matters 
of Fact which happen d in their Times; as, that 
ſuch Doctrines were then generally receiv'd, ſuch. 
Books then written, ſach Diſcipline then in uſe : 
but it will not follow that I muſt receive thoſe Doc- 


trines as true, becauſe the Fathers thought they were 
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ſo, ſince thoſe very Fathers were ſubje& to Error; 
and therefore their Belief of ſuch Propoſitions can 
under no pretence be look'd upon as an Authority 
over us. But when the antient Chriſtian Writers give 
their Reaſons why they receiv'd ſuch Opinions, we 
have a natural Right of examining the Reaſons they 
alledg; and it we will act like Men, we ought fo to 
do befort we receive their Opinions. Now by what 
[ perceive in the late Unitarian Prints, they are ſen- 
fible of the Weakneſs of Human Reaſon, and there- 
fore they ſubmit their Opinions, and the Reaſons 
upon which they are grounded, to the Examination 
of Mankind; and yet being ſenſible that their Rea- 
ſon (ſuch as it is) is the only Guide Gd has given 
them as to the three great Points afore- mention d, 
they think it their Duty to examine the Opinions of 
others thereby, not pretending to any Authority 
over others, nor conceiving in their Minds any diſ- 
pleaſure againſt thoſe who differ from them. And 
upon this foot all Controverſies may and ought to be 
manag'd betwixt differing Parties, without the leaft 
breach of Peace, for the benefit of each other in the 
diſcovery of Truth. 8 

But hence comes the breach of Peace in Chriſtian 
Churches, that tho they own themſelves fallible, yet 
their Convocations, and even their private Doctors, 
will confidently alledg that they are in the right, and 
will therefore impoſe their Senſe of Scripture upon 
others; ſo that a Man muſt not write or ſpeak any 
thing contrary to their Determinations under. ſevere 
Penalties. Let any; Man judg whether this be to in- 
ſtruct us in the Faith of Chriſt, or to make them» 
ſelves Maſters of our Faith, ſince our Underftandings 
and Belief muſt be wholly ludraſ;ed to their: Inter- 
pretations. 

After this manner the Dean of St. Pauls has late- 
ly inſinuated his new- fangled Nation of a Real Tri- 
nity to the Lord Mayor, the Jodges, and (ren of 
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Zondon. In that Sermon he ſhews the Danger of 
corrupting the Faith by Philoſophy ; and then taking 
it for granted that bis Interpretation of Scripture is 
the Faith, he cancludes (in his own favour) that we 
muſt not uſe our Reaſon or Philoſophy (as Dr. S—th 
bath learnedly done) to let the World ſee that the 
Dean's Notion of three diſtin& infinite Minds and 
Spirits is Tritheiſtical and Idolatrous. This way of 
argding (if aſſuming may be call d ſo) is grounded 
only ia the Self. confidence Men have in their own 
Abilities. Thus the Dean ſpeaks, p. 8. of his Ser- 
mon; As for the Doctrine of the Incarnation, nothing 
can be plainey in Scripture than that the Son of God was 
made Man, that the Word was made Fleſh and dwelt a- 
mong wu, that God was manifeſt in the Fleſh: And yet 

fince the Incarnation of God is no where expreſs'd in 

Scriptore, it can be no more than merely a Deduction 

from thence; but yet the Doctor will impoſe it upon 

all Chriſtians as it it were expreſs Scripture it ſelf. 

Suppoſe a Papiſt ſhovld ſay, As for Tranſubſtantiation, 

nothing can be plamer n Scripture than that Chriſt, when: 

be held the Bread in bis bani, ſaid, This is my Body; 

and hereupon conclude that you muſt diſt inguiſu Phi- 

from Faith, and caſting away your vain Philoſo- 

| pby, hold faſt to the Faith of Tranſubſtantiation : Twere 
5 a parallel Argument to that in the Doctor's Sermon, 
1 both of them being founded in the Confidence Men 
| have of the Truth of their own Interpretations and 
| inferences. But after all this, a Proteſtant would 
' not forgo the Uſe of his Philoſophy, to ſhew that the 
= Popiſh Doctrine is not only re, but falſe; and 
an Umitarian will ſtill uſe his Reaſon, to ſhew that 

the Doctor s Inference is not only obſcure, but uncon- 
cluding. As to the Doctor's firſt Text, The Son of 
| God was made Man; were thaſe very words in Scrip- 
| tare | as they are not] the Unitarian will ſay the Son 
| 


| of God does not always or neceſſarily ſignify God. 
| 80 to the ſecond Text, he will ſay that Expreſſion, 
g F VIZ. 
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vir. the Word, does not plaialy ſignify God: and in 
like manner to the third Text alledg'd by the Doctor, 
he will ſay, that God may be manifeſt in the Fleſh, or 
Ly Fleſh, (as his Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, are 
made maniteſt by all Fleſh, or in all Fleſh) without 
being Incarnate, So that the Unitarian cannot diſ- 
cern that Inference or Doctrine, which the Doctor 
{ys is ſo plain in or from Scripture, that nothin 
can be plainer. What muſt be done in this Ca 
then? Let the Doctor enjoy his Opinion, but not 
impoſe ir, nor ſtir up any Strife about it: nor ſhould 
the Unitarian Notion be impos'd on him ; but as the 
Doctor may have free leave to uſe his Philoſophy of 
Selt-conſctouſneſs and mutual Conſciouſneſs to ſup. 
port his own Opinion, or attack the Unitarian No- 
tions, ſo 'tis humbly defir'd that the Uſe of Reaſon 
may be permitted to other Men for their Examina- 
tion ot his Real Trinity; and particularly that the 
Uſe of Arithmetick may be indulg'd ſo far, as to 
caſt up whether 4 Gd, and 4 God, and à God, do not 
amount to more than one God, 

Now (Mr. Gailhard) it one of the great Doctors 
and Dignitaries of the Church may be miſtaken in his 
Interpretations of Scripture, and Inferences from 
ir, how ſhall you, who are but a mere Layman, hope 
to gain a Parliamentary Sanction to eſtabliſh your In- 
terpretations of Holy Writ, and Inferences from 
thence? Perhaps you will ſay, 'tis the Doctrine of 
the Church of England you would have penally eſta- 
bliſh'd; by the Church you mean the Convocation, 
which made the Articles, Service-Book, and Homi- 
lies: Now this Convocation was no more than an Aſ- 
ſembly of Doctors and Clergy-men, each of whom 
were ſubject to Error; and tho they enacted their 
own. Opinions into Articles and Homilies, and ob- 
lig d their own Clergy to ſabicribe them in order to 
their admittance into Benefices, 1 cannot from thence 
ſce why we Laymen ſhould put the Yoke of the 

Clergy 
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Clergy vpon our own Necks, and be fo zealous as you 
are to eltabliſh the Opinions of the Eccleſiaſticks un- 
der the penalty of Fire and Faggot. | ſhould think 
it more deſirable that a Gentleman may receive his 
Reats, or a Tradeiman his Profits, or even a labour- 
ing Man his Wages, withont ſubſcribing the Articles 
or Homilies. It once ſeem'd good to the Holy Ghoſt 
and the Apoſtles, to impole no Burdens but what 
were neceſſary, and thoſe necellary Truths were in- 
ſpir d too. 

Belides, Men cannot help the altering, of their 
Minds: All the Subſcriptions of the Clergy to 
the Predeſtinarian Doctrine contain'd in the Ar- 
ticles and Homilies, has not preſerv'd them from 
contrary. Sentimeats; ſuch as, when Yan Harman 
firſt broach'd them, were univerſally judg'd ro be 
contrary to the Dottrine of the Church of England. 
Beſides this too, a Man cannot foreſee what will 
come to paſs; and fo a Doctrine which at one time 
way be convenient, may be otherwiſe when Circum- 
ſtances of Times ſha!) alter: As ſuppoſe all the Lay- 
men of England had ſubſcrib'd only the 35th Article 
of our Church, which is, The two Books of Homilies 
contain godly and whole ſom Doctrine neceſſary for theſe 
Times; and ſuppoſe in theſe Books of Homilies we ſhall 
read theſe Doctrines, viz The bigb Power and Authority 
of Kings, with their making of Laws, Fudgments, and Of- 
fices, are the Ordinances not of Man but of G; that 
all Perſons owe even in Conſcience, Obedience, Submiſſion 
and Subject ion to them, as being God's Lieutenants, God's 
Preſidents, God's m—_ God's Commiſſioners, God's 
Jud es (firſt part of the Sermon of Obedience) And 
ſuppoſe in the ſecond part of the ſame Sermon we 
ihould read theſe Words, Chriſt taug bt us plainly that 
even the wicked Rulers. bave their Power and | Authority 
from God, and therefore it it not lamful for the Subje@s 
to wit and them, altho they abuſe their Power, Suppoſe, 
L fay,, we Lay-men kad ſubſcrib'd to theſe Doctrines 

as 
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as neceſſary for theſe Times, had we not conſented to 
the total Subverſion of our Laws and Liberties, to 
the Slavery of Europe, and the Deſtruction of the 
Proteſtant Intereſt throughout the World ? How- 
heir, ſince Genera! Councils, foraſmuch as they be an 
Allernbly-of Alen (whereof all be not govern'd by the Spi- 
rit and Word of God) may err, and ſometime bave 
erred even in things pertaining unto God, as is declar d 
inthe21ſt Article of our Church; tis no Hereſp 
for us Lay-men to believe that Convocations have 
erred in Doctrines neceſſary for theſe Times, and 
may err in Doctrines neceſſary for any Times. And 
trom hence it will be no Hereſy to conclude, that a 
Parliament may err, ſhould they eſtabliſh the Convo- 
cation- Dectrines upon the foot of ſanguinary Laws, 
There is one Reaſon yet remaining, why there is 
no need of making new Penal Laws even againſt 
blaſphemous Socigians; which is, becauſe there are 
Jas already in force againſt Blaſphemers of all Sorts 
or Sects whatſoever, without any Proviſo that the 
blaſphemous Minians (as your Ticle-page ſpeaks) 
ſha!l be exempted from the Penalty: And *tis only 
your Title-page and Preface which I have in this 
Letter conlider'd, got at all deligning to diſpute 
with you in behalf of the Socinian, or of the Unita- 
rian Doctrines; my only Aim herein being to ſhew 
ſome Reaſons, why it was not necellary for the par- 
liament to enact ſanguinary Laws agaiaſt thoſe Wh 
differ from you in Opioion.,,, © 
The ill-natur'd Turn of your Titje-page, and the, 
malicious and perſecuting Deſign of your Preface, 
cdnvine'd me that (if we may believe our Saviour 
Chriſt) you know neither the Father, nor his Son. 
Thus bur Lord Jeſus taught his Diſciples ( Jobn 16, 2 
3-) That they ſhould be fag out of, the Synagogues, an 
that the Time ſhould cout, that whoſoever killeth them 
PInuld think that be adth, God ſervice ;,_ and. theſe thing: 
will they do unto you, becauſe they bave not knomn wy 
FO Fat 
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Father wor me. Now, Sir, if he who would ſtir up 
a Perſecution againſt thoſe who ſincerely endeavour . 
to know and do the Will of God, as tis reveal'd by 
Jeſus Chriſt, knoweth neither the Father nor the 
Son; I did trom theuce conclude that the Holy Gholt 
(wbo proceedeth from the Father and the Son) was 
alſo 8nknown to him: and for this reaſon I thought 
vou an unfit Writer in behalf of the Trinity, and 
therefore did not ſo much as read over your Book. 


— — 
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A Second LETTER to Mr. Gailhard. 


91, 

AM thioking whether ought more to be reve- 
renc'd, the Noble Names of Vere and Sidney, 
whoſe martial Skill and well-try'd Valour made 
hayock of their Country's Enemies abroad, when 
the Good and Gracious Elis eth rul'd gnd lov'd her 
loving People; or of Bonner and Gardner, whoſe fla- 
ming Zeal made Bonfires of Hereticks at home, un- 
der the dire Auſpices of her perſecuting Siſter. In- 
deed once 1 was of opinion, that the Memory of 
the bloody * been juſtly hated and curs d, 
and deſerv'd to be, and was like to be hated and 
curs'd for ever; but | am now tempted to deſpiſe 
the conquering Heroes with all their Civic Crowns, 
and proud triumphant Wreaths of Laurel, as Men 
that fought only their Country's, not the Lord's Bat- 
tels: But that Man has a Heart, illi Robur & A, tri- 
plex, that can without weak Remorſe of Conſcience 
murder his diſſentiag Fellow. Citizen, and , bravely 

burn his misbelieving.Brother at a Stake. 
With a world of School-Cant, which now-a-days. 
goes for deep Learning, and ill. apply d Fragments of 
scriptote, after the Example of no ycry, good dlafter, 
| Wan FI ET has 
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[but Fas eſt & ab Hoſte deceri ] the thrice Orthodox 
Mr. F. Gailhard Gent, labours to kindle this reli- 
gious mercileſs Fire in the Breaſts of the Parliament 
of England; to that end therefore he offers them fer 
a Field of Honour, not Flanders, but Smithfield : tor 
making good the former, they have, tis true, hap- 
pily provided Capitation and Land-Tax, Tunnage 
and Exciſes; but as Fate would have it, they are 
roſe without the leaſt Care of but ſo much as Bruſh- 
wood for the latter: Mr. Gailbard had rather they 
had been blown up. It is a fault to do the Work of 
the Lord negligently ; bot not to do it at all, to 
leave the good, neceſſary, and great Work of burning 
Hereticks, wholly on the hands of Providence, is a 
great Diſappointment ; for Fice does not fall from 
Heaven every day, and it troubles Mr. Gailbard's rig h- 
teous Soul the more, becauſe he does not know but 
God may forgive the Hereticks; for his part, he 
will forgive nor them nor the Parliament. But by 
his favour, are not the Parliament of England to be 
excus'd, tho they have taken no care about ſending 
Mr. Gaithard's Enemies to the Devil? tor they were 
prorogu'd by his Majeſty's Order, as ſoon as they 
had done their King and Country every other needful 
Service. Why then, let the King look to't, from 
hom (to ſay truth) no better could be expected, as 
having declar'd when be accepted the Crown, that 
he would not be oblig'd to be a Perſecutor. He thinks 
himſelf too good to do the perſecuting Drudgery of 
any Body of bloody-minded (right or wrong) Be- 
lievers: if he can but defend the Liberties of Europe 
from the Tyrant of France, and teach his own Sub- 
jects of different Perſuaſions to live amicably toge- 
ther, that's all he cares for, Nay, tis long of the 
King too that Parliaments are ſummon'd, and fit an- 
nually without Convocations. A Conyocation would 
have conſider'd, as Mr. Gailhard obſerves, that Time 
is ſhort and uncertain ; _ if not well improv'd for 


Ths 


adds, en. 
me C . 151 ö 1. Whepce 
learn theſe four things: 1. That kuman Actions 
have their Circum? ances. 2. That ſome Circum 
ſtances c of Action are but circumitantial, 3. That 
there are eſſential Circumitances of Action. 3. That 
ſome etjenrial Circumſta ces ale more elle! atial that 
Others. A Perſon of good yi pag 1g, Kit and Lei- 
re, would wonderfullß improve four ſuch Notices 
as theſe. I ſhail mike one obvious | ifercace, whic' 
ds this: Homan — cannot but be always very 
prevent, and always well tim' 5 for Well- timing 
is one of the boſt parts of bradence, and Prudence 
ne of the moſt eſſential Circumſtances of human 
Actions. I ſtrengthen my Inference thes : Human 
Actions cannot be at all, without one and all the. 
moſt eſſential Circumſtances, {whatever perchance 
3 might without ſome less cſential Circumſtances 
:crefore they cannot want Prudence; and becaute 
x ey cannot want Prudence, they cannot but be well 
tim: thence it uvndeniably follows, that the Parla- 
ment of England, tho they roſe withovt preferring 
c ſanguinary Bill, have ated like prudent Senators, 
and tim'd every thing moſt exactly; and that the 
Ring who prorogu'd them, before Mr. Gaia, 
pions tion for Fire and Faggot could be made, has 
alſo tim'd his Pr OTOgation weil, and atcd with all 
the Prudence which became him. Thus by the hel; 
of \\ir. Go:lnarg”s Philoſophy, the _ and Parlia- 
ment r& ſec! we of doing all things wel; and the Ex- 
ceptions which he moves againſt them, 25 [ ſhall fer- 
ther 12: telt, win only evince that good Senſe is no 
eſſential Ci reomltance of writing: therefore I would 
adyite bim 5s Keep his wer and write no more: 
bur tis f e t ill · natur'd maheious 
Stuff 
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Stuff which he hath wrote R_ | will examine 
it under theſe four Heads: What that blaiphe- 
mous Impiety is, which nee his mercileſs Zeal. 
2. How wide it is ſpread. What Oppoſition it 
has met. 4. What 3 it deſerves. 

After a Flouriſh of wild Rherorick ungovernably 
ſally ing into ſundry Metaphors, borrow'd from things 
that have no affinity, all withia the ſame period, he 
declares what that Impiety is, which inflames his 
mercileſs Zeal, wiz. Pag. 3. Ep. Ded. Blaſphemous So- 
cinianiſm attended by Atbeiſm, Deiſm, Proj ancne /s, Im- 
morality, Idolatry, &c, Not one of a hundred a- 
mong the Pretenders to Learning knows any thing 
of Socinus from an impartial Hiſtorian, or has read 
any of his Works; but great Numbers ſtrive who 
ſhall ſpeak worlt of him, as if that were the only 
way — prove that themlelves were ſound and ortho- 
dox in the Faith. For my part, lam fully perſuaded 
that Sinus was in ſeveral of his Opinions groſly miſ- 
taken; alſo he ſies under the ſuſpicion of having 
contributed to the Perſecution of Fran. Dauidis, who 
differ'd from him: but yet I may venture to ay, that 
he was deſcended of an antient Family, endow'd with 
a piercing Wit, and accompliſh'd with no mean 
Learning. Mr. Bidle, in his Pretace to the Panegy- 
rick of the Polonian Knight, affirms, That none i ince 
the Apoſiles hath de ſervꝰd better of the C "briftian Religion 
ſo that a Man may mare avail bimſelf i reading bis 
Works, than by peruſing all the Fatbers, together with the 
Writings of more modern Authors. 1t is true, this of 
Biale's is the Teſtimony of a Friend, but then it is 
ſtrangely corroborated by Accidents for it is plain 
that the moſt polite and rational modern Sermons, 
and other moral Diſcourſes are extremely beholden 
to Sac inuss Works: tho no Man ot late, that I have 
met, has had the lngenuity to make him the leaſt Ac- 
knowledgment, excepting that learned and calm Tri- 
theiſt Mr, How, who . That bis Book De Deo was 

wrote 
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wrote non ſine nervis. Indeed the Enemies of Sacinut, 
tho they mean no good to his Memory, yet frequent 
ly do bin ſpecial lervice, and in great meaſure ſup— 
ply to kim the want of a proteſs'd Hyperaſpiſt: bat 
none more than Mr. J. Gailbard, Who gives ſuch 4 
Jong, diſagreeipg, falſe, and incredible Retinve to So— 
cinianiſm, that all which it is poli:ble for an eaſy Rea- 
der to believe, is, that Socinianiim is ſomething which 
Mr. 7. Caubard mortally hates; which it may be, and 
never the worle on that account: for he has declar'd 
his mortal hatred not only againſt Socinians, and 
Jews, Deiſts, and Papiſts, but alto againſt all the 
Church of England Clergy, that are of the Arminiun 
Perſuation, and all others, whether Laymen or Cler- 
gy, of what Religions Perſuaon ſoever, that will 
not hi ing tuel to the fire, tor burning thoſe whom! 
ſhail damn tor Hereticks. But let us call over the 
Retinue, with which Mr. Gailbard ſays that Socinia 
niſm is attended: 1. By Atheiſm and Deiſm. 2. By 
Profaneneſs and Immorality. 3. By Idolatry, and 
C catera. But in the firſt place ir is ſtrange, that 
docinianiſm ſhould be attended by Atheiſm and Deiſin 
too, ;. e. both by the Belief of a God, and by the 
Disbelief of a God; Notions ſo directly oppoſite, 
one would think they could not be both together en- 
tertain'd in the ſame Mind. But now I think on't, 
*thele two Charges are wilely laid together; for the 
Polen ot the Accuſer is, to prove Socinianiſm : 
monſtrous Hereſy, which it muſt needs be, if at the 
ame time it affirms and denies the ſame Propoſition. 
Merhinks Mr. Gailhard attacks the Socinians as the 
Wolr did the Lamb: Sirrah ! ſaid the Wolf to the 
Lamb, how dare you trouble the Water that I am - 
drinking? Cry your mercy, quoththe Lamb, I did 
not think that my lapping below could foul your 
Water above. Sancy Creature, reply'd the Wolf, 
trouble it, or not trouble it, I will eat you, Thus 
Mr. Gailbard is for bur ning the Socinians right or 
wrong; 
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wrong; tis all one to him, whether they believe in 
God or no: tor if they will not be burnt for deny ing 
his Exiſtence, they ſhall be burnt tor believing it. 

Bur perhaps this fiery Gentleman may pretend, 
that he does not vſe the word Derſm as zniſies 
the Belief of God's Exiſtence, but as it inplias 2 
Denial of all Reveal'd Religion ; and fo it is an At- 
tendant of Socinizaniſm. Now | confeſs this ſort of 
Charge is not fo perfect nonſenſe as the other z but 
then it is a Calumny ſo filly, and ſo eaſy to be refu- 
ted, that it is good for nothing but to tempt Men, 
who are intirel; in the Intereſts uf the Church, to 
ſuſpect that they who are calPd Herecicks, are not 
ſo black as they are painted, and that they who 
throw the San lenito over the perſecuted Man's Shoul- 
ders, have more Devils about em than they that 
wear it. For the Racovian Catechiſm is allow'd to 
be a juſt Semmary of Socinianiſm; and the firſt 
Chapter of that Catechiſm treats of the Certainty of 
Holy Scriptures, and juſtifies the Authority of thoſe 
Books by the moſt cogent Arguments that can be 
brought; proves the Chriſtian Religion to be a Di- 
vine [nſtitution, and the Author of it a Livine Per- 
ſon, T here may be in Socinianiſm more Errors than 
| know of, 2nd | know ſome ; but Atheiſm and mere 
Deiſm are none of the number. 

The ſecond Diviſion of the Retinue, which Mr. 
Gail)ard would have the World believe to attend So- 
cinianiſm, is made up of Profaneneſs and Immora- 
lity ; and yet in the Racovian Catechiſm and Socinian 
Writings, there is nothing of that nature, but on 
the contrary, the abſolute neceſſity of Holinels plain- 
ly and fully declar'd. When 44acchiave! took notice 
ot the Villain's Aphoriſm, Calumniate boldly, ſome- 
thing will be believ d; he took it for granted that the 
Villain had Wit to varniſh his falſe Calumnies with 
ſpecious Colours, and to ſelect ſuch Inſtances to 
which he could give ſome air ot Probavility. Bot 
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in the Caſe before us, the perſecuting Accuſer has 
not that Wit; for he is not able to produce thoſe 
Socinian Writers who give any countenance to Pro- 
faneneſs and Immorality : and as for thoſe Opinions 
which he enumerates, and calls the chief Opinions of 
Socinianiſm (p. 5, 6. of his Book) they are the moſt 
of them, at this day, the common Opinions of the 
moſt eminent Writers of the Church of England, 
excepting that he has a little disfigur'd them by an 
untoward Rehearſal : nor can it be made appear, 
that any of the reſt do tend to Profaneneſs and Im- 
morality, but by Conſequences far more remote and 
ſtrain'd, than thoſe which upbraid theſe Calviniſti- 
cal Doctrines, Fatal Neceſſity, inconditionate Reproba- 
tion, irreſiſtible Grace, partial Redemption, and Impoſſi- 
bility of Apoſtacy, with ſpeaking evil of God, tempting 
ſome Men to Preſumption, urging others to Deſpair. 
To excuſe the rigid Calviniſts | who of all Sects of 
Chriſtians ought to be excus'd laſt] fome moderate 
and charitable Perſons are wont to plead, that they 
don't apprehend the evil Conſequences of their falſe 
Doctrines : and one of our Learned Biſhops has 
lately with the ſame ingenuous, - reaſonable, and 
Chriſtian Charity allow'd, That the Socinians would 
not advance a Doctrine injurious to the Honour of 
Jeſus Chriſt, but that they think the equalling him 
to his Father does derogate from the Honour of God 
the Father Almighty, | 

Antient Eccleſiaſtical Writers, who give us the 
Hiſtory of Hereticks that infected the Church with 
ſtrange Doctrines, do generally take notice that one 
of the Arts whereby they us'd to ſpread their Here- 
fies, and win Profelytes, was by high Pretences to 
extraordinary Fervency in Devotion, ſelf-denying 
Rigours of Life, and beneſicent Exceſſes of Charity. 
The Fellowers of Aont anus and Novatianus are re- 
ported to have been at all theſe pains, to put off 
their falſe Wares, But Mr, Gailbard would have the 
f World 
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World believe, that Socinianiſm is a blaſphemors 
Hereſy, the Patrons, whereot endeavour to promote 
that their Hereſv, by taking into its Retinue Profane- 
neſs and Immorality, to make it look as ugly, as of- 
fenſive, and odious as may be. 
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This is altogether a 

new way ot promoting Bereſy, and not like to be 

very ſucceſSiul. Methinks if the Socinians know 

no better, there ſhould be no great danger of their 
perverting the Orthodox from their Faith. But 

what cares Mr. Gab rd whether his Accuſations be 
conſiſtent? He deſcribes Socinianiſm as a Hereſy | 
very ill made to gain Proſelytes, and at the ſame | 
time is extremely concern'd, fearful, and apprehen- | 
ſive that it will over-run the Church, being got into | 
ber very Rowels already. I hope Socinianifm is not of 
the nature of the Gout ; for if it be, the Church is 
in an ill caſe: but I would be glad to know of Mr. | 
Gailbard, whether he means that the ſpeculative | 
Errors, or Immorality, or {dclatry ot Socinianiiro, 
is the Poiſon which is got into the Bowels of the 
Church, He cannot mean the firſt of theſe; for [ 
am apt to believe, that would the Socinians but de- 
part from their ſpeculative Errors, they ſhould be 
forgiven all their Immorality, with their Idolatry 
into the bargain : ior Qrthodoxy of Faith has many 
a time compounded yar Heterodoxy of Practice, and 
brought off napuniſh'd ſcandalous irregularities of 
Lite and Converſation. 

The laſt Divition of the Retinue attending on So- 
cinianiſm, he makes to be Idolatry, and & cetera. 
As to what concerns Idolatry, it muſt be confe'd 
that Socinw's Syſtem of Divinity is not abſolutely free 
from it; for he maintains that Divine Worſhip is to 
be given to Jeſus Chriſt, tho he be not the I rue, 
Almighty, aud Eternal God, but only ſomething, l 
know not what, more than a mere Man, and burn 
in time; but I queſtion much whether we have any 
of theſe Socinians in England, As for thoic late Em- 
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how ldoſatry can be laid to their charge. I hope Mr. | 


thought the Devil was in it, at leaſt it was flat con- 
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liſh Writers ſometimes call'd Unitarians, and very 
injuriouſly term'd Socinians, they ſeem deſirous to 
waſh their hands of it; and their diſputing ſome of 
the Articles of our Church has proceeded chiefly from 
their Apprehenſions, that it would be Idolatry to 
admit them: and upon the prudent Explication 
which has been given of ſome obnoxious Terms, they 
wave the Diſpute, and come in as Brethren; in | | 
which Compliance if there be no Idolatry, 1 do not fee | 


Gailbard will not, in anger againſt them, impure Ido- 
latry to our Church by Law eſtabliſh'd. tt is certain- 
ly no Idolſatry to worſhip only the One, True, Eternal, 
and Almighty God; and if the One, True, Eternal, 
and Almighty God be repeated, not multiply'd, diſ- 
tinguiſh'd, not ſeparated in three Perſons, where's 
the Idolatry of that? If the Socinians, Mr. Gailhard 
ſpeaks of, mult be Idolaters, becauſe they have been 
at ſome pains to make ſome advances towards this 
Metaphylical Orthodoxy, they have in their purſuit 
after Peace the worſt luck in the world, God forbid 
that our Church ſhould take up the Principles of 
Mr. Gailbard, and the Popiſh Inquifirors; who when 
they have brought a Heretick to ſomething of a Re- | 
cantation, preſently burn his Body, in kindneſs to | 
his Soul, for fear he ſhould relapſe, and be damn'd 
in Body and Soul both: Poor Proſelyte! he muſt 
have no Joy in his Orthodoxy, and cannot like that 
way of being ſent to Heaven ina fiery Chariot. 

Well then! by Mr. Gailbard's favour, it is not un- 
likely, but that Socinianiſm may get clear of the 
Charge of Idolatry, either by the help of her own 
Logick, or by virtue of the Authority of the Church: | 
but what ſhall we ſay to & cetera? The Diſſenters | 
of the laſt Age baited this word unmercifully ; ſome 


joring. that they were ſure of: but they that ſhall 
take Mr, Gailoard for à Conjurer, will be very much 
"9 | le” 1} 
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in the wrong; becauſe it is plain he deſigns no more 
by arraigning Socinianiſm for being —_— with & 
cetera, but to ſave himſelf à liberty to ſwear. any 
thing elſe againſt it, as Time and Occaſion ſhall 
prompt nim. 

Should the late K. James ever be brought back a- 
gain to plagne us, {of which the danger, God be 
thanked, is pretty well over] Mr. G. by the help of 
& cetera might pretend that it was Socinianiſm which 
turn'd him out. I think our Church is not willing 
to own that At yet; to be ſure ſhe would not own 
it upon the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Tyrant: and 
therefore in ſuch caſe Mr. G. might well urge it as a 
proper Inſtance of & cetera againſt Socinianiſm. 

Et Cetera laid to the charge of Socinianiſm, is 
like an Appeal 5 beforehand, upon ſuſpicion 
that the Jury will find but Manſlaughter. If Soci- 
nianiſm ſhould have no Atheiſm, nor mere Deiſm, no 
Profaneneſs, Immorality, nor Idolatry in it; yet & 
cetera will not let it lire. Who can ſay he is not 
guilty of & cetera? For my part therefore I will 
never ſtint my Prayers, but my Latitudinarian Lita- 
ny ſhall run thus: From the Devil, and the Pope, from 
Ar. G. & cztera, Good Lord deliver us. 

The ſecond thing to be examin'd in Mr, G's ill- 
natur'd and malicious Paper, is, How wide Socinia- 
niſm is ſpread. If Atheiſm and Deiſm, Profaneneſs 
and Immorality, Idolatry, and & cetera, be Parcels 
and Portions of that Hereſy ; o' my Conſcience the 
Hereſy is ſpread over the whole World, and may 
require an extraordinary Remedy! To ſuppoſe that 
an extraordinary one will do, and it theſe Parcels 
of Socinianiſm are ſo univerſal, I do not wonder 
that the Church has her ſhare. But let us not argue, 
but obſerve Mr. G's particular Account of the Growth 
of Deiſm. | 

1. He ſays thas the Jews are not wanting in their 
Endeavours to promote the Blaſphemy. Now what 
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| a Blaze would it make, it only theſe Socinian Jews 
| were to be burnt ? for they ate a numerous People, 
and for what they have done already againſt the Mel- 
ſias, ſcatter d over the face of the Earth; but whe- 
ther the burning of them be the way by which the 
dark Corners of the Earth are to be illuminated, 
make a queſtion. | 
2. He tells us that the Mahometans, and the Soci- 
nian Generation of Vipers are ever ready to join 
Heads to promote their common Cauſe. Now theſe 
Mahometans are far more numerous than the whole 
Body of Chriſtians, by what Appellation focver dig- 
nity'd or diſgrac'd; wherefore I can't imagine how 
the burning of them is feaſible : whether it would 
not be a glorious and great Work, that I don't diſ- 
pute; but | can't imagine, I ſay, how the burning 
of fo many Millions is fealible, unleſs perhaps by 
praying for Fire to come down from Heaven, and 
deſtroy them. Indeed our Saviour would not oblize 
his Diſciples James and John in that particular againſt 
the Samaritans, tho he might have vindicared his own 
Honour by executinz their Wrath: but what he may 
do for Mr. C. and his Calviniſts, is another matter. 
3. He intimates that the French Refugees among us 
dogmatize after the Socinian manner, which they 
durſt not do in France, for fear of Fire and Faggot. 
Now if this be true, I know not why theſe Refugees 
ſhould be ſuffer'd to live, any more than the Jews 
and Mahometans : only I would humbly move, that 
they might be ſent home, to be burat there; tor 
why ſhoold we do the King of France's drudgery for 
him? Let him burn his own Hereticks if he will; 
now the War's ending, he'l have nothing elſe to do: 
beſides, the Rogues would not know how to take 
their burning in England, but appeal to Heaven and 
Earth againſt ns for breaking the Laws of Hoſpita- 
lity; but they ſtill retain ſo great a Veneration tor 


their Grand Monarch, that for ought I know upon 
. | ſecond 
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ſecond thoughts they may be proud of the Honour of 
being burnt by his Orders. 

4. He arraizns all the Arminians, as join'd in con- 
federacy with the Socinians. Arminius himſelf, Mr. 
G. notes, tho contemporary with Socinus, would 
never write againſt him ; therefore, &c. which Ar- 
gument is good in this particular caſe, but in no 
other. For tho Mr. G. would never write againſt 
his Contemporary George Fox deceas'd, nor William 
Pen now living, yet Mr. G. is no Quaker, but a Ca 
viniſt; nor could he poſſibly be otherwiſe, being 
predeſtinated to be a Calviniſt, and not a Guaker, 
and that not for any Merit that God foreſaw in him, 
for that were to make God foreſee what will never 
happen, but merely and purely [as an Arminian 
would gueſs] becauſe his Nature was capable of no 
other Chriſtian Impreſſion. Mr. G. alſo tells us, he 
often meets with Yorſtius, Epiſcopius, Bertius, Curcel- 
leus, who favour the Socinians, nay go hand in hand 
with them in many things, and miace the matter 
with them. And p. 7, of his Book, be ingeniouſly 
expreſſes himſelf upon the whole matter thus: Ag 
© one Depth calls to another, ſo an Arminian can 
« eaſily become a rank Pelagian or Socinian,” Here 
a wicked Pelagian or rank Socinian would reply 
« As one Shallowneſs calls to another, ſo a Calviniſt 
can eaſily become as wiſe as the Dominican Inquiſi- 
tor at Lisbon, who at a late Act of Faith burnt an 
„ Engliſh Mare, that could tell what a clock it 
© was by the Watch, for a Heretick.” But to cur 
purpoſe : Here we have on the Socinian fide [as Mr, 
G. tells us, and he knows] all the Arminians, 5. e. 
almoſt all the Church of England, a Moiety of the 
Presbyterians, nine parts in ten of the Quakers. In- 
deed I was afraid that when Socinianiſm was once 
got into the Bowels of the Church, it would not be 
long before it reach'd her Heart, and thence diffus'd 
its Venom over all the myſtical Body. As for the 
* ö Dillenters, 
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b | Diſſenters, it woold never grieve a Man, that they 
ſhould be infected with this peſtilent Hereſy, ſince 
they deſerv*d to be burn'd before for Schiſm: For, 
tho the Supreme Autbority of the Nation has at preſent in- 
dulg d their Conſciences, yet no Authority upon Earth can 
alter the nature of Schiſm. As much ſocinianiz'd as 
our Arminian Clergy are, they yet hold faſt their 
Orthodoxy in condemning the Diſſenters for Schiſ- 
maticks, and doubtleſs will do it, in ſpite of King 
and Parliament : but tis very unfortunate, and in- 
knitely to be lamented, that they ſhould be Hetero- 
dox in any Article with ſo bad Company as the So- 
cinians z tho *tis very certain they are ſo, if there be 
any truth in Mr. G. Nay he tells us, p. 6. of his 
Book, That as to moſt of the Matters of Grace, and 
Providence, the Socinians arc agreed with the Arminians, 
and then by conſequence the Arminians with the So- 
cinians ; ſo that it will be a hard caſe to burn the 
one without the other, 

It is true, ſeveral of theſe Arminians are Men of 
Learning, nay and they have wrote againſt Socini- 
aniſm too; but as Mr. G. tells us, No good is to be 
expected from them, upon account of ſome Principles of 
eherrs | Socinian Principles] and in plain words, they 
are uufit to write againſt the Socinians : Which De- 
claration of his puts me in mind of what another 
Calviniſt told me t'other day. © Sir, ſays he, Ar- 
« minianiſm, take my word for it, is the Parent of 
* Socinianiſm, the Brat is very like in many Fea- 
te tures; but pray mind this one, The Arminians 
«* teach that God might kave forgiven the Sin of 
* Adam without exaQting any Satisfaction: upon 
* this the Socinians raiſe a Diſpute, whether it can 
© be plainly prov'd from Scripture that Chriſt died 
F to make a Satisfaction; and then they aſlign I 
| * know not what other Reaſons of his Death, which 
| 1 they could never have found out but for the Ar- 
be - „ minians. Ah! take my word for it, ſays he, As 
| | to 
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to Arminian and Socinian, the old Saw fits them 
both, never a Barrel the better Herring; only I 
© could wiſh that my Brother Gailbard had let the 
Arminians alone a while, for without their help 
we ſhall never ſer fire to the A-— of the Soci- 
* nians ; but that being once happily effected, they 
muſt change their note, as to the Matters of Grace 
and Providence, or ſmoke ig their turns. 

But what do l talk of a Stranger? Mr. G. is the 
Gentleman ] have to deal with; and upon a nearer 
conſideration of him, I may well ſuſpect, that after 
all his Outcries againſt Socinianiſm, he himſelf is a 
Socinian, I dare ſwear the Socinians in England 
[it there be any in England, which is more than I 
know?) never thought themſelves near ſo numerous 
as Mr. G. makes them; and to what , purpoſe ſhould 
he let them know their Numbers, but to weaken the 
Intereſt of the Church ? Nay, what fly Malice is it 
in him, rather than not make the Numbers of the 
Socinians formidable, to hook in ſo great a Majori- 
ty of the Church into a downright participation of 
Hereſy with them ? Good God ! why, if he had had 
any real kiudneſs for his Mother the Church, he 
would have excus'd all the Arminian Churchmen 
from the Scandal of Socinianiſm, after the artful 
Exampleot a late very learned Vindicator of the 
Trinity, pleading that the Arminian Churchmen are 
very fad. in the neceſſary Article of Faith, tho they are 
a little Socinian in the Explication : if a Churchman 
fuffers himſelf to be carried beyond the antient Metbods 
{either to the right or left] which the Church bath 
d to expreſs ber ſenſe ly, yet a wiſe Brother will al- 
low him till to retain the fundamental Article. It is 
true, this Plea may be ſtretch'd to excuſe the Soci- 
nians, and fave their Bacon alſo; for they can ad- 
mit of a Trinity, if they may have the explaining 
what ſhall be meant by't : but the Father never in- 
vented it for them, nor have they any right 1 — 
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ſav'd by the Expedients of the Church, eſpecially by 
ſuch a particular one as this, The Difference between 
a nece([ary Article of Faith, and the manner of expreſ- 
ling is. A dull Heretick would be apt to conclude, 
that if the neceſſary Article of Faith was not ſigni- 
ty'd in the words that expreſs it, then it was a ne- 
ceſlary Nothing. 

Farther, If Mr. C. had not been a Socinian, if he 
had not deliberately deſign'd to fave thoſe Here- 
ticks from the Stake, by involving the Arminian 
Churchmen in the ſame Scandal with them, he would 
have pleaded (as the above-mention'd very learned 
Father te ches) That there may be Propoſitions which 
tend to Hereſy, or ſauour of it (as for inſtance. ſeve 
ral in his Vindication) which cannot be condemn'd for 
Heretical. By this admirable Device, the Armi- 
plan Charchmen may favour the Socinians, go band in 
band with the Socinians, n:inee the matter with the Soci- 
nians, und at laſt leave them in the lurch, as the 
Duke of Tork did Coleman. 

have examin'd Me. 6's Account how wide Soci- 
nianiſo is. ſpread : I will now enquire. what Oppoſi- 
tion it has met. 

1, He teſſs us, not indeed in plain Words, but in 
very intelligible ſquintingGlances ;- that the Watch- 
men, whole immediate Duty it was to give warn- 
ing, have thro Sluggiſmneſs of other cauſe neglected 
to blow the Trumpet at the approach of the Ene- 
my. But by his favour, this is a mere Story, his 
own pure invention, and .a notorious Slander : for 
tho *risordinaty for Watchmen to ſleep when the 
ſhould be upag Duty, yet our Watchmen were vi- 
gilant, upon fheir guard, and gave warning, tho in 
the Event it appear'd they were more afraid than 
hurt; Beware of Socinianiſm, was the great Cry, 
and the Church took the Alarm. Profanenefs, Im- 
morality, and Idolatry had ſomething of a Truce by 
the means z eyery Orthodox Champion ran to hjs 
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Arms, and the mounted Artillery chunder'd againſt 
Socinianiſm: of a ſudden a prodigions Noiſe was 
made, bat no Execution done; for the Orthodox 
were under no Command, and kept no Order, but 
{cuffled tumultuouſiy with hey knew not whom, nor 
what: This zealous Leader would ſcour th the 


dark Vales of antient Fathers and General Councils; 


that learned Author would baſtle ia the thorny 
Thickets of the Schoolmen ; one or two, now and 
then, with wondrous: Canhdence, and manly Reſo- 
lation, would bolt out upon the open Plains of na- 


tural Reaſon, but they were quickly forc'd to ſhal- 


ter, not being able to bear the Brightneſs and 
Warmth of the Meridian Sun, which illuminstes 
and gives life to thoſe Plains. But when all this a 
done, and they had time to conſider whence» pro- 
ceeded all this Diverſion which was given them, 
there was no Socinian in the caſe; only an 
ſober, ſtudious, - bookiſh Man took offence at ſome 
our old School- terms, of which we had no great 
opinion our ſelves, and tet em only becauſe we could 
get na better: but then the wiſeſt of our Doctors ex- 
plain'd em to a very honeſt Senſe; and the good 
Man aforeſaid not being willing to ſtand with us for 
{mall things, the Contentibn ceas'd. I confeſs there 
ate ſome angry People ho would make the Nation 
believe, the difference is ſtill Where it was: but 
whoſoever conſiders impartially what has been rote 
on both ſides, will plainly. ſee that we muſt let the 
ſuſpected Book-worm be Orthodox with vs, who 
are the Majority of the Church, nowygerm'd Nomi- 
naliſts; or elſe We muſt be content to be thought 
Heterodo with him, and let Mr. C. burn us both. 
But yet ſince never any Majority that is to be read 
of in Hiſtory, ſubmitted to let a leſſer Number burn 
them, it is pity that Mr. G's Orthodox Zeal ſhould 
overlook an old -Heatheniſh, Antichriſtian Hereſy, 
accidentally diſcover'd in the very Bowels of the 
Church, 
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| Church, I mean the Tritheiſtic Hereſy, the Hereſy 
of three Gods. For my part | would very fain ex- 
cuſe ſome Great Names from this Scandal; bur alas! 
the matter is but roo plainly prov'd in a Book call'd 
Tritheiſm charg d, &c. the Author of which, found 
and orthodox in the Points he there treats of, might 
paſs for a real Chriſtian, if he had taken that cate of 
his Language which At:chaei did, when he diſputed 
with the Devil, and not us'd ſoch virulent words 
as tis likely the Devil gave the Arch-Angel. But 
ſome excuſe may be made for him in this odious par- 
ticular : for it is likely his liberal Railing, and 
throwing his Wit and his Foam about, did not pro- 
ceed, at leaſt not altogether from that evil Nature 
which many others are troubled with, as well as he; 
but rather, and moſtly trom that proud ſour Calvi- 
niſm which he holds in common with Mr. Gailbard. 
But to prevent being milunderſtood, I declare that 
Ido not believe Calviniſm, mere Calviniſm a dam- | 
nable Hereſy; no more than | believe (tho tis poſ- | 
ſible for a Calviniſt ro be fav'd ſo as by Fire) | 
that by Fire is to be underſtood of the burning of 
Hereticks. | have read of Royal Heroes, Delive- 
rers of their Country, whoſe thrice Excellent, truly 
Human, truly Chriſtian Natures fo temper'd their 
Calviniſm, that *rwas an inoffenſive harmleſs Specu- 
lation: if ever | have more Gods than one, I do not 
| ſay more perſonal Gods, but more eſſentially diſtinct 
Gods, a Hero ſo form'd ſhall be my ſecond. But tho 
1 have an inquiſtive Mind, I think 1 am in no dan- 
ger of multiplying Gods; no, I am reſolv'd 1 will 
never do it, unleſs it ſhould be declar'd (which I 
Think next to impoſſible) that no Hereſy ſhall be 
conniv'd at but Tritheiſm. 

2. Mr. G. complains, not indeed directly and in 
expreſs words, but by a ſide - wind thus: Whether 
ox not the Eccleſiaſtical Court hath in this occaſion 
ef Socinianiſm, acted its part according A, 
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« I muſt not take upon me, but leave it to the 
* World to judg.” But notwithſtanding all this, he 
does not leaveit tothe World to judg, but takes it 
upon himſelf; nay, he not only gives his Judgment 
upon the Caſe, but allo paſſes Sentence upon them 
that concur hot in the fame Judgment with him, 
as appears by the Cirations which he produces, and 
the Reflections which he makes upon them. Now 
ia doing this, which he thinks he ought nor to do, 
and promis'd that he would not, he acts againſt the 
Light of Conſcience, which is a damnable Sin : whe- 
ther or no it be Hereſy, I will not diſpute, but with- 
out diſpure "tis damnable; it may perchance eſcape 
from Fire and Faggot, but not from Fire and Brim- 
ſtone, unleſs it be expiated by a timely and hearty 
Repentance. 2 
But what are his Citations of Law againſt Socini- 
aniſm * Firſt a Paſſage or two out of a Book calFd 
The Reformation of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, began in the 
days of H the $th, and continu'd in the time of Edw. 
the tb. That Book then was wrote before Fauſtus 
Socmus was born, and before England could know a- 
ny thing of his Uncle Lelivs, who was about twenty 
one years old when Edw. the 6th died. Again, does 
Mr. Gailbard think, that the Book which he quotes, 
was wrote againſt Socinianiſm by inſpir'd Writers 
in way of prophetick anticipation ? 1 am afraid the 
Contents thereof, as to many particulars, will plain- 
ly evince the contrary : I know not what might ap- 
pear, admitting him to be an inſpir'd Interpreter. 
He may interpret Paſſages out of that Book, if he 
ſo pleaſe, againſt Quakeriſm as well as Socinianiſm; 
or againſt the Scheme of any Party, which may 
rchance ariſe, reviving old and long buried, true 
or falſe Speculations. As for the Notions which J 
diſlike in Socinianiſm (for I am no Socinian, but a 
Member of the Church of England by Law eſta- 


bliſh'd) if 1 could not bring againſt them more per- 
Fr tinent 
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tinent aad ſolid arguments than Mr. Gilbard offers, 
I would never diilike them; therefore again ! ſut- 
pe, that Mr. Gaubard, after all his loud Outcries a- 
gainſt blaſphemous Socinianiſm (as he phraſes it) 1; 
a ſubtle but real Socinian, and writes booty. 

Mr. G. to go on with hi, Citations, and his booty 
wricing, preſents the Parliament with a Fragment o: 
a Letter from Edw. the 6:5 ro Archbiſhop Cranmer , 
Cum vos triginta, &c. Upon which he makes this 
booty Refiection : So that there is ſomething Bt a. 
Parliament's Authority { againſt Socinianiſm. ] 1 may 
well call this a booty Reflection: for in the next 
words he grants, that that ſomething wants a Par- 
Iiamentary Stamp; which is as much as to ſay, it is 
a ſomething that's juſt as good as nothing. We are 
not yet come to the end of Mr. 6's Citations; he 
Preients us with a long Story from the Canons and 
Eccleuaſtical Conſtitutions agreed upon in the Con- 


Vocations of doth Provinces, Canterbury and Tork, 


1649. And leſt the Authority of theſe Canons 
ſhou'd in ſcorntul manner be ſet aſide for want ot 
Parliamentary Sanction, becauſe it cannot be pre- 
tended, that Jeſus Chriſt gave Authority to the 
Preachers of his Goſpel to impole Laws on the Sub- 
jects of the Civil Magiſtrate, Mr. G. argumentative- 
ly notes, That King Charles the Firſt bas by virtue of 
bis Preropative Royal, and Supreme Autbority in Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Cauſes, ſtraigbtily enjoin d and commanded thoſe 
Canons and Conſtituttons to be diligently objerv'd and 
executed. Bat after all this (with Mr. G's leave be 
it ſpoken) our Lawyers know not ot any ſuch Pre- 
rogattve Royal and Supreme Authority in Eccleſi- 
aſtical Cauſes, by which the King alone, without the 
Advice and Conſent of his Lords and Commons in 
Parliament allembled, is enabled to ratify and en- 
force the Ceremonial or Sanguinary Rules and Or- 
ders (Canons and Conſtitutions 1 ſhould have ſaid) 
oi the Convocational Clergy, Our Juſt, and 1 
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ful, and Gracious King William pretends not to this 
Power, nor is inclin'd to let any perſecuting Prieſts 
looſe upon his People; and perhaps this is the true 
Reaſon, and not his being choſe by the People, why 
he has no Defenders of his Title among ſuch Prieſts : 
here and there perhaps a moderate and ſober 
Churchman owns him for his rightful and lawful So- 
vereign ; but Prieſts of perſecuting Principles, every 
Man of 'em, ſpare not to revile him as a conquering 
Uſurper. Let a Prince claim and exert a Preroga- 
tive Royal and Supreme Authority to inforce Ca- 
nons and Conſtitutions Eccleſiaſtical, I queſtion not 
but his oblig'd Clergy ſhall gratify him with a Right 
Divine, tho he came in by a foreign Power, with- 
out and agaiaſt the Conſent of his People; but Mar- 
riage-Right, Proximity of Blood, and Coaſent of 
the People together, ſhall ſignify nothing, if his Ma- 
jeſty out of a Fatherly Affection to all his loving 
Subjects, will not execute the Vengeance of a Con- 
vocation, or not call a Convocation to be taught 
his Duty. 

3. Mr. G. is troubled that Socinianiſm has met fo 
little Oppoſition from the Biſhops, who, as he iati- 
mates, have not acted their parts : and here he moſt 
audaciouſly, and (lily ſlurs the Honour of my Lords 
the Biſhops; for tho ſeveral of them have wrote 
learnedly and angrily againſt Socinianiſm, ſome in 
the Real, ſome in the Nominal Trinitarian way 
yet Mr, G. takes no notice at all of this, looking up- 
on them as Men of the Arminian Perſuaſion, who, 
he tells us, favour the Socinians, go band in band witb 
them, mince the matter with them. Hence he takes oc- 
caſion to wiſh, that, after wbat ſeveral! have written 
heretofore, ſome Perſons of Learning, ſound in the Doc- 
trinal part of the 39 Articles, (i. e. Calviniſts) would 
appear, as a very learned and able Prelate bath in ſome 
Points effeFually done. Now nothing could be more 
fly and malicious than = particular Commenda- 

2 tion 
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tion of a ſingle Prelate, as if all the reſt favour d 4 tbe 
Socinians, went hand in hand with them, and minc 4 
the matter with them. He otten declares his Averhon b 
from the Arminians, of which Perſuahon moſt of 44 
the Biſhops in their Sermons and Prints have thewg 
themſelves; and as for the Calviniſts, the only Per- 
ſons ſound in the doctrinal _ of the 39 Articles. 
he ſays they bave not appear'd, i. e. they have been 
wanting to their Duty againſt Socinianiſm, for whic'- | 
they were fitted by their Principles, How un njuſt this 
twpleint of Mr. G. againſt the Biſhops is, I need 
not ſtand to prove; but | appeal to the Reader whe- 
ther my Cenſure is not juſt. It he had not been a 
rank Socinian, or worle, he would not, when he 
pretended to write againſt the Socinians, have ſo 
flily and deſperately wounded the Honour of the 
chief Defenders of the Orthodox Faith. Indeed it 
looks alittle odly that they ſhould explain one and | 
| the ſame Article contradictory ways, both of whick 
| can hardly be true; but then ſince a way is diſco- 
ver'd, whereby contradiftory Expoſators may both firm!y 
þ,/1 the Orthodox Article, tho they have different Notions 
of it, | could wiſh that Mr. G. would not involve, 
no not the Arminian Party, in the ſame Condemna- 
tion with the Socinians : for tho the Socinians allo 


will agree to the Article, if they may explain $5 

L |. yet they mult be Ceem'd not to agree to the Article, 
i unleſs they will take up with one ” of the contradic- 
i | tory Explications, which our Church can endure: 


for | trow the Church may chooſe what contradic- 
tory Explications ſhe will endure, and is not oblig'd 
to endure all that may be offer'd ; that were not on- 
ly to reſtrain her from impoſing on backward Belie- 
1 vers, but ſubjecting her to be impos'd on by others, 
i | which is prodigiouſly nnreaſonable. But Mr. C. not 
only ſlily intimates that the Biſhops do not att their 
| i parts againſt Hereſy, having an Arminian Touch 
1 chereof themſelyes, but that they actually ſtop the 
14 Courſe 
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Courſe of Juſtice ; which he can never prove, unleſs 
by the Argument of his own [mpuaity, who ſo bold- 
Iy calumgiates and flaaders theme but however he 
intimates it, and then pronounces that upon the fai- 
lure of the Biſhops, the Magiſtrate is to look tato'r. 
The Roman Clergy take upon themſelves all the La- 


bour of convicting and condemning Hereticks, and 


leave the Magiſtrate no trouble but to burn them: 
but Mr. G. devolves the whole upon the Magiſtrate; 
that is the meaning, of thoſe words, Toe agiſrrate 
z5 to look intoit ; and he proves it to be their Duty, 
becauſe it is very juſt that every Man's hand ſhauld be 
againſt thoſe Infidels, whoſe hand is againit every Man. 
Which Argument is fo happily form'd, that it not 
only evinces it to he the Magiltrate's Duty to burn 
Hereticks, bur it alſo proves that every Manis a Ma- 
piſtrate, i. e. every Man that contributes to the 
burning of Hereticks; his contributing to the burn- 
ing of Hereticks, conſticutes him a Magiſtrate : but 
| ſuppoſe he means, that every Man who is conſtitu- 
ted a Magiſtrate by his own Authority, in taking 
upon himſelt ro perſecute Hereticks, is a Magiſtrate 
only quoad hoc; when the Heretick is burnt, there's 
an end of the Magiſtrate, he becomes a private Man 
again. Mr. G. would not do fo extravagant a thing, 
as to make every Mana Magiſtrate, any longer than 
he had need of him to kill, and burn. But what if 
the lawful Magiſtrate does not, and Mr. G's private 
Magiſtrate, empower'd by his own Malice and itt 
Nature, dares not defy the Toleration, and puſh on 
the burning of Hereticks? What then? What then! 
why then let them both look to't, he bombs them 
with Denunciations of Curſes, and Judgments from 
Scripture ; but the ſame not being level'd again{t Pa- 
tience and Long-ſuffering, againſt brotherly Love 
and Charity, againſt Toleration of Opinions, which 
neither blaſpheme God, nor trouble the State, it is 


reaſonably preſum'd that thoſe minatory Bombs will 
F 3 neither 
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neither in this World, nor the next, endamage the 
King or the Parliament, who have enacted no San- 
g:'aary Laws this laſt Seſſion, neither againſt Jews, 
Turks. nor Infidels ; no, nor againſt Church-No— 
mina te. Socinian Unitarians, nor real ] ritheiſtick 


Triiitarians. Thus 1 have examin'd the third head, 


and i: zppears that Hereſy has not met the Oppoſi- 
tion which Mr. G. could wiſh. In the laſt place, l 
will examine what Treatment he jadges it to de- 
ſei ve. 

Now here he comes in with a ſage Aphoriſm or 
two, There ought to be a Proportion betwixt the Diſtem- 


per, and the Remedy Extrem Diſtempers require ex- 


treme Remedies, And to prove the Extremity of the 
D:itemper whereof he complains, he tells us, Tbat 
to a. 3 Holy Trinity, and our Saviour's Divinity, is 
as nuch as in a AMan lieth to pull our Religion up by the 
very Kc, and quite to overtbrow it. Which, that the 
Socinians do, he takes for granted; tho thoſe who 
are (yer ;njurioully) call'4 Socinians, declare that 
they only diſpute ſome unſcriptural Terms with us, 
but are well ſatisfy'd with the ſenſe put upon thoſe 
Terms and Explicatioas, which a conſidetrable Majo- 


rity of the Church ſeem to be agreed in, and toge- 
ther with them abhor the Tritheiſtick Doctrine, ab- 


hor it as much as if it were convocationally con- 
cemn'd ; only they would not give their conſent for 
buraing the Perſons of the Tritheiſts, whoſe Here. 
ſy. tho very abſurd and of unhappy Influence, yer 
is not worſe than uncharitable and il]-natur'd Calvi- 
riſm. Farther to prove the extremity of the Diſ- 
remper whereof he complains, Mr. G. affirms, that 
Idolatry and Blaſphemy (by which latter he will 
mean Socinianiſm) are the two greateſt Abomina. 
tions in the fight of God; and then with impudent 
Reflection on the King and Parliament, he gives It us 
as his Judgment, That to the Toleration of thoſe two 
# moe Wickedneſſes we may chiefly attribute the 

Cauſe 
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Cauſe of the heat Chaſtiſements which matt the Va- 
tion uneaſy ;, i. e. expreſſing it in plain words, The 
King aud Parliament have colerated Popery and So- 
cinianilm, and the Toleration of thoſe two tran- 
ſcendent Wickedneſſee, is che Cauſe of the War with 
the French, and all the foul Miſcarriages attending 
ic; of the debaling and clipping the Old, and the 
ſcarcity of the New Mony; of the :nſcafonableneſs 
of the Weather; of the rot among Sheep, and the 
Cearnels of Mackeril. One may be tempted to 
think, that the Gentlemen of Mr. G's Kidney enter- 
tain the Opinion, that the ſettled Conrie ot Nature 
is ſometimes chang'd by particular and {pecial Pro- 
vidences, for no other reaſon, but that they may 
have the opportunity to charge this, and that, and 
t other evil Accident on the Dotrines and Perſons, 
which for their Doctrines lake they mortally hate. 
We are told that the Primitive Chriſtians (who, 
for ought [| know, had as much Socinianiſm in them, 
as the very Conſiderer himſelt) were injurionſly 
vs'd, juſt as they are now who arc 1njuritovily term'd 
Socinians. If any evil Accident aitlifted the Pub- 
lick, it Tiber overflow d and damag'd the Country, 
Chriſt; ans ad Leones, throw the Chriſtians to the 
Lions; 'tis long of their being tolerated, that the 
Gods are ſo angry with the Romans. Well ! but 
Mr. G. reckons that he has fully ſhown the extremi- 
ty of the Diſtemper. Now let us ſee how he will 
proportion the Remedy. In one place he declines 
the invidious Office, and profeſſes that he leaves ir 
to the Piety and Chriſtian Wiſdom ot the Parlia- 
ment, to find out and apply the true and proper Re- 
medy : bat this is only a Copy of his Countenance, 
and a Proteſtation againſt Fat; for he'll not troſt 
the Parliament with a matter of ſuch importance: 
wherefore in the firſt place he warns them againſt 
dawbing with untemper d Mortar. Alas: the Cement 


will not be ſtrong and durable, unleis it be thorowly 
F 4 wetted 
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wetted with human Blood, Next he quotes Solomon 

for this Saying, Fools make a Mock of Sim; thence 

he raiſes this Obſervation, That Sin is a great Diſ- 

temper ;, and by Sin he underſtands, not Wickedneſs 

of Life, but Error of Opinion, Hereſy, Socinianiſm : 

for the cure of this Diſtemper, he quotes theſe other 

Words of Solomon, A Rod for the Fool's back, And 

row he looks upon it as a thing moſt manifeſt, that 

the Socinian Sinner ought to be puniſh'd, and that 

"ris the Magiſtrate's Duty to pnniſh him. But what 

ſhall we do now? for a Man is puniſn'd if only his 

Back ſuffers, and Solomon meddles no farther; but 

then that's no extreme Remedy, tis pity that Solo- 

mon left the matter ſo looſly: wheretore we muſt, 

one way or other, make his Rod; what? a Serpent? 

a good Improvement that; but a better and more 

ſorable it will be, to make it a Faggot. See now 

how artificially this Change is wrought : There is no 

greater Sin, ſays Mr. G. than Blaſphemy, and no grea- 

13 ter Bla ſphemy than Socinianiſm, that he always in- 

| timates ; Wherefore it deſerves the beavieſt Puniſhment, 

to make the Pain bold proportion with the Offence ; and 

| what heavier Poniſhment, and what more cruel 

Pain, ! pray, than Fire and Faggot? When Aaron 

chang d his Rod into a Serpent, we read that the 

Egyptian Sorcerers did the very ſame, only their 

Ser peuts were not a Match for Aarons. Bot give me 

the Sorcerer that outdoes the old Egyptian Dealers 

with the Devil, and by the Magick of his Zeal turns 

Solomon's Rod made for the back of Fools, into a 

Fazgot made for the back of Hereticks: there's the 

true materia Medica prepard againſt the Diſtemper 

of Hereliy : if the Magiſtrate would but apply it 

according to the Sorcerer's Direction, and ſet fire 

| to't, Hereſy would quickly be burnt up, only per- 
{8 haps a little Hypocriiy might ſpring from the Aſhes ; 

od | but that's a barmleſs humble Weed, which never 

| gives Offence, no not to zealous Powers, with Cal- 

Rs viniſtical 
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viniſtical fiery Qualifications, Mr. G. is ſo — 
that the heavieſt Puniſhment is the true and proper 
Remedy againſt what he calls Socinianiſm, that, ſuſ- 
pecting his clumſy Rhetorick, and inept Applications 
of Scripture, might not prove effectual to obtain 
ſanguinary Laws againſt Hereticks, he breaks out 
into this Ejaculation, and vents his Calviniſtical Im- 
patience in a wry-look'd Prayer, —— God grant none 
of thts Land, for want of performing their Duty in tbeir 
Stations, do provoke God in the way of Judgments, to 
make them know that be is the Lord, who both ads and 
ſpeaks with a ſtrong band, It he were ſerious in this 
Prayer, the moſt that could be made of ic, were, 
that tho he is angry with the King and Parliament 
for not enacting ſanguinary Laws againſt Hereſy, 
yet he hopes they may not be ſtruck too, down to 
Hell with Thunder, for that ſinful neglect. But the 
real Deſign of the Prayer is, to cover the mpudence 
of charging the King and Parliament with favour- 
ing Hereſy, and intimating that they deſerve to feel 
the ſevereſt Judgments of God, and can expect no 
other. Such is the Mercy of a zealous Calviniſt, his 
very Prayers are Libels. Juſt ſo that ſly malicious 
Rogue in Horace, Me Capitolinus convictore eſt uſus 
amicoque ; | always had a Kindneſs for Capitolinu my 
dear Friend and Companion : Sed tamen admiror quo 


horrid Crime, 1 wonder how he {cap'd hanging. To 
authorize the uſe of the extreme Remedy, Fire and 
Faggot, Mr. G. tells us, The Emperor Theodoſius de- 
creed, That after Death, an Action might lawfully be 
commenc'd againſt a Mamchee, or a Donatiſt, to render 
the Hereticł s Memory infamous. I wonder at this Quo- 
tation from Mr, G. becauſe his Maſter Calvin bor- 
row'd his denial of Freewill from the Founder of the 
Manichean Sect: but Il commend his Wiſdom, he's 
for commencing his Action againſt living Socinians, 
Theodof;us againſt dead Hereticks ; he'l do what he 
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can to brand their Memory, but his firſt care is to 
be the Death of them. Had Mr. Gaubard but the 
power of the Magiſtrate, or the Magiſtrate the 
burning Zeal of Mr. Gaithard, what a Country ſhould 
we have, ſo free trom Hereticks, that the Orthodox 
would have no Enemies to trouble them, nor no 
need to fall out among themſelves tor want of room, 

But here, that Mr. G's Zeal may be thorowly nn. 
derſtood, I muſt rake notice, he would have the 
extreme Remedy us'd, not only againſt Atheiſts and 
Deiſts, Papiſts and Arminians, French Refugees, 
Jews and Turks, but alſo againſt all heretical Tri- 
theiſts of what Order or Degree ſoever : for in his 
Pref. p.2. & 3. he commends the Oxf. Decree, Nov. 
25. 1695. for condemning as falſe, impioue, and 
heretical, the Notions and Expreſſions of three in- 
finite diſtin&t Minds and Subſtances in the Trinity, 
This Cenſure the Tranſlator of the Hiſtory of Val. 
Gentilis exprelly applys to Dr. Sherlock ; but Mr. G. 
only in-general ſays of ſuch Tritheiſts, that they at 
fect Singularity, are wiſe in their own Conceit, fol- 
low By-paths in their Defence of the Trinity, and 
thereby declare that they are Enemies to the Cauſe, 
and have a mind to betray it. No Soldier, ſays he, 
in an Enemy's Country ought to ſtraggle out of the 
way under pain of Death, & c. he chat does fo, ought 
to be knock d o'tlPhead ; for it may reaſonably be 
ſuppos'd he ſtraggles with a delign to deſert. This 
he applies to Stragglers in the Cauſe of the Trini- 
ty : and in his Judgment, the, Maintainers of three 
diſtinct infinite Minds in the Trinity, are ſuch Strag- 
glers. I grant that Mr. G. has no particular ſpite 
againſt Dr. Sherlock, as another Calviniſtical Nomi- 
nal Trinitarian has ; but then he's for ſparing no 
body that explains the Trinity, as Dr. Sherlock does. 
The Tranſlator of the Hiſtory of Gentilis goes a ſtep 
farther ; for he boldly affirms that the Tritheiſm of 
Dr. Sherlock is worſe and more reproachful to Chriſ- 
I rianity, 
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tianity, not only than Sabellianiſm, but even than 
Socinianiſm it ſelf: and having related how the Se- 
nate of Bern caus'd al. Gentilis to be beheaded for 
this Tritheiſm of three diſtint infinite Minds, he 
concludes his Advertiſement, concerning his Publi- 
cation of that Story, thus; I cannot but wiſh that all 
Chriſtian Governours and Governments would ſhow the 
ſame magnanimous Zeal and Courage in defence of the 
Faith; tho I confeſs, I wiſh not that they ſhould do the 
ſame way : i e. this good Calviniſt Tranſlator wiſhes 
the Government would not behead his Tritheiſtical 
Adverſary Dr. Sberlock, but (1 ſuppoſe) burn him. 
The putting him to death, for that he heartily wiſhes, 
and had rather his Head were taken off, as Val. Gen- 
tilis's Head was, than lifted up as high as Pauls; this 
he intimates (tho 'tis the Conſequence alſo of his 
pious wiſh) in a marginal note affix'd, p. 134. He 
breathes the ſame Calviniſtical zealous Affection at 
the end of his worthy Tranſlation, commending the 
Univerſity of Oxford, becauſe ſhe hid unkennePd the 
Wolf, bad him in full Chaſe, and would not give over, 
as be boped, till ſhe bad run bim down, And what is 
done with Wolves when they are ran down, is very 
well known. 

Now tho I agree to the Explication which this 
good Doctor gives of the Trinity (bating one or two 
{mall Contradictions, which ſhall not break ſquares 
between us;) yet by his and Mr. Gailbard's leave, I 
will give Reaſons why Dr, Sberlack ought not to be 
beheaded, ran down, or burnt for his Tritheiſm : 
and then I will refer to an Author whoſe Arguments 
will fave all the Tritheiſts from being put to death. 
The firſt Reaſon that | ſhall offer why Dr. Sberlock 
ought not to be beheaded, as Val. Gentilis was; nor 
ran down, and knock'd o'th? head, as Wolves are 
nor burnt, as Hereticks have been, is, becauſe tho 
he be a Tritheiſt, i. e. an Heretick, and that an ob- 
Kinate one; yet he is farther remov'd from the Soci- 
r a 1 nian 
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nian Hereſy than Mr. Gazlbard, or the Tranſlator, his 
Brother-Calviniſt, and Fellow-Nominal-Trinitarian. 
The Engliſh Unitarians (by Mr, Gartlbard deem'd So- 
cinians) are at perfect agreement with Mr. GH e 
himſelf, the Tranſlator, and the Catholick Church, 
in the Explication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
The Unitarians believe (as their chief Writer pro- 
feſſes) that there is one infinite ſpiritual Subſtance, with 
three Properties, Unbegotten, Begotten, and Proceeding ; 
one eternal Spirit, under the triple diſtin@ion of Original 
Mind, Reflex Wiſdom, and Divine Love, &c. There 
is no difference at all in this matter, between that 
Unitarian and Mr. Gailhard, the Tranſlator, and the 
Catholick Church, ſaving that the Unitarian ſays, 
the Terms Trinity and Perſon are unſcriptural; bur 
he (being a Man that does no more love to be per- 
ſecuted than to perſecute, having a ſtrong natural 
Incliaation agaioſt doing and ſuffering Injuries both) 
eaſily gets over the unicriptural Terms, and accepts 
them according to the Explication of the Church, as 
may be ſeen p. 21. of his Treatiſe, call'd, The Agree- 
ment of the Unitarians with the Catholick Church, If 
now the Explication of the Catholick Chnrch, and 
of the Church of England, which the Unitarians and 
Mr. Gailhard beth accept, be Socinianiſm (as it muſt 
be, or the Unitarians are guilty of none) what has 
Mr. Gailhard been doing all this while, but making a 
Rod for a fooliſh Back of his own ; or to ſpeak home, 
a Faggot to roaſt his own Ribs. ? But now no 
Man upon Engliſh ground is more free from the 
Chorch-of- England-Explication, which the Unita- 


rians accept (and which Mr. Gailbard approves, tho 


he calls it Socinianiſm) than Dr. Sb — k 5 therefore 
Dr. $þ——& ought not to be beheaded, run down, or 
burnt, whatever (in the judgment of Mr. Gailbard) 
bimſelf, our Churchmen, and the worthy Tranſlator 
Let Dr. Sb I be ever ſafe from all Eccle- 


ought. 
faffical Cenſures : for he, out of fear of Socinianiſm, 
is 
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is ran from the Church- of- England Explication of 
the Trinity; he determines that the Trinity is no- 
thing, it it denote not three diſt inc infinite Minds, 
and that every other Senſe thereof is Hereſy and per- 
tec: Nonſenſe. Dr. $þ ——& plainly ſees, and inge- 
nuov{ly acknowledges, that the Unitarians are not 
afraid of our Church Nominal Trinity, but only of 
{ach a Real Trinity as bis, which is perfect Tri- 
theiſm; and he well obſerves, that the Trinity of 
three diſtinct infinite Minds, is the only Trinity, 
which Soctnus, Crellius, Schlict ing iu, and others of 
that Party have hitherto diſputed againſt. Upon 
this account lam amaz d at the extravagant Zeal of 
Mr. Cailbard: he would have the Socinians burnt for 
their Compliance and Agreement with the Church 
of England, and Dr. Sh - burnt for his Diſagree- 
ment with the Socinians, But | have another Argu- 
ment to ſave the Doctor (the Church is able to ſave 
her ſelf, and them that comply with her) and that is 
this: Dr. Sþ——k ought not to be burnt, as Mr, G. 
would have ir, nor beheaded, nor run down, and 
cnock'd o' the head, nor any other forcible way 
tranſlated out of this Life, as a good-natur'd fort of 
a Tranſlator piouſly wiſhes; becauſe he does not like 
ir, and will not ſubmit to it; but ſtands his ground, 
maintains his Doctrine, and keeps his Honours and 
profits in ſpite of all his Adverſaries teeth. Firſt, a 
melancholy Stander-by attacks him with a compaſſio- 
nate Suit, to forbear the Controverſy ; him he flights 
as a ſilly ſpiteful Creature, and after a plentiful Ef- 
fuſion of ill Language, bids him be gone for a Mad- 

man. | 
Then comes up with him a witty veterane Diſpu- 
tant, and pours in upon him whole Vollies of revi- 
ling Animadverſions, and follows him with a furious 
Charge of Tritheiſm: to him he returns, not Wig 
for Wit, (for his Magazines were deſtitote of thoſe 
Proviſions) but Railing for Railing with equal = 
e, 
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lice, and will not allow him the Honour of being a 
Madman, bnt obliquely names him ſome other, [ 
know not What, grinning Creature. At laſt the 
Uaiverſity of Oxford, (as far as they can be repre- 
ſented by the Vice-Chancellour and ſome Heads of 
Houſes) fire a Decree at him, condemning his Tri- 
theiſtick Explication of the Trinity, as falſe, imp:ous and 
beretical ; gay, and to make ſure work of it, as con- 
trary to the Dod vine of the Catholick Church, and par- 
ticularly to the recciv d Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. But amidſt all this dreadful Thunder and 
Lightning, the Doctor, a Van of a clear Spirit and 
Courage, ſtands un2tirighted, and (as if he had been 
dipt in ſome poetical caſe-hardning Lake) unhurt; 
he tramples the Oxford Decree under his feet as ex- 
trajudicial, and dams it for the private Opinion of 
ſome Heads, not ſo wiſe, but he could match them any 
day in the Tear with twice their number, to cenſure their 
pretended Decree, He proves there's no medium be- 
tween bis Notion of the Trinity and Sabellianiſm : He 
maintains againſt the whole Body of his confederate 
Adverſaries, Tbat they not only overthrow the Chriſtian 
Doctrine of the Trinity, but alſo the very Being of a 
God; that they ridicule the Divine Generation, and make 
ſport for Atheiſts and Hereticks : and as for the Perſon, 
whom he ſuppoſes to have ſollicited that Decree againſt 
him, he will allow him to be no better than a Blaſ- 
phemer, By Mr. Gailhard and the Tranſlator's leave 
now, if this Doctor be an Heretick, he is too migh- 
ty for their Malice, and will make them know that 
they have as juſt a Pretence to Martyrdom, and are 
in as fair a way for it as he, 1 promis'd to refer to 
a Book, which would fave all the well-meaning, er- 
roneons Chriſtian Tritheiſts from fatal Fire and Fag - 
got ; it is call'd, An Eſſay concerning the Fower of the 
Magiſtrate, and the Rights of Mankind in Matters of 
Religion, Of which Book I ſhall not here give any 
account, becauſe I heartily wiſh that my _ 
woul 
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would drink from the Fountain; being ſtrongly per- | 
ſvaded, that if ic be thoughttully read, and impar- | 
tially conlider'd by a well-meaning Chriſtian, it will | 
make him for ever aſham'd of Perſecution : I dare 
nor (ay it will make an angry Calviniſt ſo; for it is, 
| am afraid, impoſſible that ſuch a fated Zealot 
ſhould fall from the Grace of implacable Anger, a- | 
22inſt all that reje& the Geneva Platform of Chriſtia- = 
nity. * | 


| have now ſiniſh'd the Remarks, which I thought 
2roper upon Mr. G's Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Par- 
liament, and upon the Preface to his Book, of which ' 
| made ſhift to read ſix or ſeven Pages. The reaſon | 
which mov'd me to this, was a jult Indignation, | 
that this fiery Gentleman ſhould pretend that no | 
Man was fit to write againſt the Socinians but a Cal- 
viniſt; and that the chief Doctors of the Church of | 
England, who are of the Arminian Ferſuaſion, fa- | 
vour the Socinians, go hand in hand with them, and þ 
mince the matter with them. For is it not the | 
higheſt Impudence in him, after he had condemn'd 
the Socinians to the Fire, (which perhaps might be 
born with) to go about to prove, that the Arminian 
Clergy and Laity are little better than Socinians ? 
ln the beginning of this running Century, we had | 
few or no Calviaiits, but among the Puritans: they 
govern'd all during the Civil War; yet at the Reſto- | 
ration were ſet aſide again, and diſcountenancd: 
that we have ſome of them crept into the Church 
now, is, much fear, for no other reaſon, but to 
betray it. 
l am confirm'd in this Fear, by the very Title of 
anocher Book juſt come to my hands; it is inſcrib'd, | 
The Growth of Errour, being an Exercitation concerning — 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Arminianiſm, and more eſpe- | 
cially Socinianiſm, &c. The firſt part of the Title is 
pointed againſt the Growth of Deiſm; which — 
et, 
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phlet, I believe, was wrote by a ſincere Chriſtian, 
with a real Deliga (however he is miſtaken) to pre- 
vent the Growth of Deiſm. The Author of this 
Growth of Errour (now l have a little look'd into him) 
deſigns to prevent the ſpreading of Arminian and 
Socinian Doctrines, both which he takes to be much 
the ſame, and equally erroneous, In his Preface he 
lays, That there are ſundry Principles advanced by Men 
of Reputation among the ſound in Faith, that do, in their 
tendency, lead to what theſe drive at, who are of the worſt 
fort ; i. e. the Engliſh Socinians. And in the Intro- 
duction to his Book, he tells us; Many of them, who 
cannot ſee bow they differ from their Brethren, but in the 
way and method of explaining the ſame Doctrine (which 
tbey both bold) ſlidt into Arminianiſm, and from thence 
paſs over unto the Tents of Socinus, A little after he 
ſays, Tho they ſet up for a middle way between the Ex- 
tremes of Calvin and the Exceſſes of Van Harman (com- 


. monly calPd Arminius) yet, on their turn from the 


former, they fall in ſo far with the latter, that tis im- 
poſſible for them to make a juſt defence of what they bold 


contrary to the Arminian Syſtem 5, and therefore they fall 


in with the m, and run their length. As much as to ſay, 
Deviate but one hair's breadth from the Syſtem of 
John Calvin, and you are preſently over head and 
ears in Arminianiſm, Again he ſays, That the Armi- 
mans, who pretend a4 middle way between the Ortbodox 
and the Soc ini an, are in the twinkling of an eye fallen 
under SOcinus's Banner. His Book produces ſome fort 
of Inſtances to make good this Charge; which tempts 
me to compare Mr. Gailhard and this Author to Br«- 
tw and Caſſius, of whom the Hiſtorian, Ubicunque 
ii eſſent, ibi prætexebant eſſe Rempublicam; Where- 
ſoe ver they were, there they gloricd was the Com- 
monwealth of Rome So theſe bonny Calviniſts, ex- 
cluhvely to all others, eſpecially the Arminians, will 
te the Church of England. I would old Peter Heylin 
were alive, to tell em their own; in truth, I think, 

he 
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he was.over-modeſt (which was but rarely his fault) 
to eſteem a Presbyterian, i. e. a Calviniſt (for ſo it 
was in his days) worſe than a Pap For my part, 
I eſteem a Chriſtian, from whatſoever Sect denomi- 
nated, not excepting the Socinians, more honoura- 
ble than a perſecuting Calviniſt : and this is my com- 
tort, that tho the Courage of this zealous Sect is 
great, yet their Number is ſmall; they have bur 
half the Retigue which Mr. G. allows the Socinians 
there are no real Deiſts nor Arminians among them, 
and but few Papiſts, not more than there are Domi- 
nicans; ſome handfuls of conceal'd Hugonots in 
France, a pugil of ingrateful Refugees in England. 
Their main Strength lies among Mahometans and 


Atheiſts, of which Confederates they have fo few 


within call, that I may venture to apply to them, 
Dat Deus immiti Cornua curta Bovi ; in Engliſh we ſay, 
Curſt Cows have ſhort Horns. Let me by the way 
commend the diſcerning Spirit of the Church of 
Rome, who commits the management of her flaming 
laquiſition- to the Order of St. Dominic, a Race of 
bloody Calviniſts; as wiſely knowing what Prieſts 
are by their Principles beſt fitted to do the work of 
Devils. But I wonder in my heart how the Author 
of the Growth of Errour, having condemn'd the Fnge 
liſh Socinians as the worſt of Men, that ſo they might 
be given up to his and Mr. Gaiibard's mercy, and ta- 
ken a great deal of pains to lay the Arminians under 
the ſame Condemnation ; ſhould yet have the confi= 
dence to tell his Readers, that many who knew him 
think his Charity towards Men of very different 
Principles, of a Latitude to c fault! whenas all that 
I can find by his Book, is, that his Soul is never ſo 
diſturb'd with tormenting Regret, as when an Ortho- 
dox Brother is not able to make good his falſe Ac- 
cuſation againſt an Arminian. Feſtus Hommius had 
plaid the knave a little, and put the change on Epiſco- 
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but to faſten the Imputation of Socinianiſm upon 
him. This foal play the honeſt Author of the Growth 
of Errour takes notice of, and makes this charitable 
Reflection upon it; I muſt confeſs, that in an inſtance 
or two, the made of Epiſcopius was not ſo well 
d as might be wiſb' d; p. 72. 

When l conſider St. PauPs Character of Charity in 
the 13th Chapter of the firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, I cannot but conclude that our Author's Friends 
banter'd him, when they found fault with the Lati- 
tude of his Charity : for my part | cannot fee how 
any Charity at all can be honeſtly laid to his charge; 
for he defies Long-ſuffering and Kindneſs, is full of En- 
oy and Pride, bebaves himſelf unſcemly, ſecketh to ſerve 
the Cauſe of bis own Party, is eafily provok'd, thinketh 
evil in bis Heart, rejoiceth in Iniquity, and not in the 
Truth; beareth not hing, but believetb as ill as be can of his 
Neigbbour, and ſtill bopes and wiſhes the worſt. What 
would this Gentleman have given, that the Report 
made of Epiſcopius had been true ! Why, what would 
he have got by't? Why then the poor Man might 
have been ran down like a Wolf, hang'd like a Dog, 
or burnt for an Heretick; whereas he was only ba- 
niſn d: a ſmall ſatisfaction that, in reſpect of what 
our Author might have receiv'd, had the States of 
Holland treated Epiſcopius with Mr, Gailbar#'s extreme 
Remedy. 1 | 

I am ſorry I have not Health and Leiſure to do 
this Author farther Juſtice, but muſt break off with- 
out ſo much as commending his Learning, Wit, and 
Reaſoning, which are of a Latitude equal to his Cha- 
rity ; I beg his excuſe. But the Debt which I cannot 
pay him, I have ſome Temptation to hope, that a 
courageous Maſter among the Tritheiſts will, be- 
cauſe ſome Pages are particularly aim'd at him ; in 
one of which, p. 161. there are theſe words: If the 
cuntradictory Affirmation of three individual Eſſences being 
but one individual Eſſence, ＋ clear the Notion from be- 
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ing Hereſy ;, then Val. Gentilis, Liſmaninus, Blandra- 
ta, and the many other Propagators of the Socinian Abo- 
minations, mut be alſo, for the ſame reaſon, clear d 
from Hereſy. 

Upon this Paſſage I have but one Obſervation, 
and the Reader is at an end of his trouble. 

If Dr. Sb ck be clear'd from Hereſy, ſo alſo 
muſt the Socinians, in the judgment, not of this 
Author only, but of Dr. S—tb alſo, with whom are 
a Moiety, if not a Majority of the Church. 1f Dr. 
Stb be clear'd from Hereſy, fo alſo muſt the Soci- 
nians, in the judgment of Dr. Sherlock, who con- 
cludes all the Oppoſers of his real Tritheiſtick Tri- 
nity under Sabellianiſm; and with him are ſome 
great Names, and no contemptiblè Numbers. What 
to do with theſe Socinians, if 1 know, never truſt 
me: If I brand them for. Heraticks, let me aſſign 
what merit I pleaſe, I ſhall be thought (as Growth of 
Errour phraſes it) to bexeticate one or other Diviſion 
of the Church: If I paſs them without cenſure, Mr. 
Gailbard will vouch that I mince the matter with them 
(notwithſtanding the Proteſtation which I make, that 
lam an obedient Son of the Church of England) I 
think 1 bad beſt, after the example of the Areopa- 
gites, engag'd in a Difficulty which puzzled them as 
much as this does me, bid the Cauſe come before me 
a hundred Years hence. 
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To His Moſt Excellent Majeſty 


K. WILLIAM fl. 


"SHEWING, 


I. The Original Foundation of the Enghi 
Monarchy, 


II. The Means by which it was remoy'd from 

that Foundation. 

III. The Expedients by which it bas been 
ſupported ſince that Removal. 

IV. Irs preſent Conſtitution, as to all its 
integral Parts. 

V. The beft Means by which its Grandeur 
may be for ever maintain'd. 


Firſt Printed in the Year 1698. 


— 
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S IX, 


Well- meaning and dutiful Subject iumbly 
begs your Majeſty to read this Letter, which 


is written with no other deſign than only to 
ſet before you, 


— 
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I. What was the antient Foundation of the Engliſh 
Monarchy, 

II. How it was remov'd from its natural Foun- 
dation. | 

III. By what Expedients it has been ſupported ſince 
that Removal. 

IV. By what Expedient your Majeſty may ſupport 
the Monarchy during your Reign (which I pray 
God may be long and happy) and allo raiſe it 
to as high a degree of Glory as ever it attain'd 
heretofore, Under which Head is included its 

preſent Conſtitution as to all its integral Parts. 


I. The Monarchy of England was ſettled upon an 
Over-ballance of Lands veſted in the King, the No- 
bility, and the Church, who antiently poſſeſs'd a- 
bove two Thirds of the whole Englyb Territory: 
But the Noblemea held their Lands, vpon condition 
that they ſhould aſliſt the King on all his occaſions 
with certain Quotas of Men well-arm'd and paid. 
And then theſe Noblemen let out their Lands to their 
Tenants, on condition they ſhould always be ready 
to follow their reſpective Lords to the War, as often 
as the King had any occaſion for their Service, So 
that very ſmall Rents were demanded by the Lord 
from the Tenants, becauſe he had contracted for 
their perſonal Service. 1 

Tas this Diſpoſition of Lands which enabled our 
former Kings to raiſe great Armies when they pleas'd, 
and to invade France (their natural Enemy) with 
ſucceſs : and hereby it was that the Nobility upheld 
the Grandeur of the King at home as well as abroad; 
and at the ſame time they were a ſhelter and defence 
to the common People, if the King were inclin'd to 
make any Incroachments upon them. For the Over- 
ballance of  Propriety (and conſequently their grea- 
teſt natural Power) was veſted in the nnddle 3 
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of Nobility; who were therefore able to preſerve 
both King and People in their due bounds. 

Thus the Engliſh Monarchy ſtood upon a natural 
Foundation, the King being the great Landlord' of 
his People, who were all bound by their Tenures (in 
ſubordination to one another) to ſupport his Crown 
and Dignity. 


II. This antient Foundation of the Engli/5 Monar- 
chy was fap'd and undermin'd by K. Henry VII. who 
(having ſeen the Imperial Crown of England diſpos'd 
at the pleaſure of the Lords, that had maintain'd a 
War againſt the Crown for near 400 years) could 
not. but be much concern'd at the over-grown Power 
of the Peers, who ſometimes would pull down and 
ſet up what King they plead ; and this Conlidera- 
tion made K. Henry VII. ſeek after ways and means 
how to leſſen the Power of the Lords, which had 
been ſo prejadicial to the Crown: and ſeeing that 
their overgrown Power was fupported by the great 
Territories of Land of which they were poſſeſs'd, 
and which they could not alienate from their Heirs, 
he by the help of his Parliament found out a way to 
change the Tenure of Lands in ſuch a manner, that 
the Tenant ſhould be oblig'd only to pay a Rent in- 
ſtead of perfona! Service to his Landlord ; and alſo 
a way was fonnd out, for the Lords to alienate their 
Lands from their Poſterity. This was done, to the 
end the Lords might be encourag'd by an expealive 
way of living to ſel] their Lands, and that the Com- 
mons who liv'd thrifrily might be enabled ro por- 
chaſe them. Hereby it came to paſs, that at the 
end of K. Hemy VIIPs Reign (in whoſe time moſt 
part of the Church- Lands were alſo ſold to the Peo- 
ple) the common People of England had near two 
Thirds of the Lands of England in their proper poſ- 
ſeſſion ; and the King, Lords, and Church little 
more than one third part: whereby the Ballance 

W422 


was turn d on the fide of the Commons, who were 
therefore able to make War upon the King, Lords, 


and Church together, as appear d afterwards in the 
Reign of K. Charles the Firſt. X 


Thus it appears that the antient Foundation 
the Engli/b Monarchy was remov'd in the Reign 
K. Henry VII. and the Oyer-ballance of Lands falling 
from the Lords to the Commons, tis evident that the 
Monarchy has ever ſince ſtood not upon an Ariſtocra- 
tical, but a Popular Foundation; and ſuch a Foun» 
dation does naturally ſupport none but Commons 
wealth Forms of Government. Wherefore a Mo- 
narchy ſupported on ſuch a Foundation may properly 
be call'd-a Government of Expedients, becauſe it is 
by Expedients and Inventions, and not upon any 


bottom of its own, that it ſubſiſts. Now what Ex- 


pedients our Kings have us d to ſupport the Monar. 
chy, is the next thing to be conſider d. Wheretore, 


III. The Ballagce of Lands being chang'd by the 
end of K. Henry VIII's Reign, from the Lords and 
Church to the Commons of England, tis palt all 
doubt but that Queen Elizabeth diſcover'd the popu- 
lar bottom of the Monarchy, becauſe ſhe found out 
the only wiſe Expedient by which the Monarchy 
upon its new Foundation was capable of being ſup- 
ported ia its antient Luſtre and Glory. Her Expe- 
dient was her Popularity, by which ſhe accommoda- 
ted her perſonal Adminiſtration to the true Genius 
of the Monarchical Conſtitution. as it then ſtood. 


For the whole Reign of that Queen (of glorious me- 


* 


mory) tho long, but not tedious, was paſs d over in 


a conſtant Courtſhip to her People; in which not 
only all her Actions, but ſometimes her very Words 
expreſs'd her Knowledg, that the Monarchy. was 
then founded on their Affections. In what Glory 
ſhe ſupported her ſelf and the Engliſh Monarchy by 
that Expedient of Popelarity, notwithſtanding very 
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| 
| 
| great Oppoſitions from the preeminent Powers of 
| ' Europe, her Hiſtory does ſufficiently explain, 
| King James I. was not in his nature inclin'd to 
| ur ſue this honourable and proper Expedient, but 
bis thovghts ſeem'd to be ſet on his own Power more 
than upon his Peoples Good; whereby it came to 
pas that the Flartery of the Court was more plea- 
ng to himthan the general Intereſt of his Kingdom. 
And having got ſome ſuperficial Skill in the Arts and 
Sciences, and a profound Knowledg (as he thought) 
in Theology ; he made his court to the Divines © 
the Church of England, that they being appriz'd of 
his great Learning, might in their Writings cele- 
brate his Fame, and infinuate to the People his great 
Knowledz in all forrs of Divine and Human Learn- 
| ing. Hereupon, at his firft coming to the Crown 
| of England, he indeftriouſly aſſiſted rhe Biſhops and 
| Church-Party againſt the Puritans ; whom the Church + 
look'd upon as no leſs than ber. Enemies, becauſe tho 
they could endure, yet they did nat admire her Bi. 
ſhops and Ceremonies. And ia this manner that 
King found ont bis Expedient in the Church- party, 
which admir'd and almoſt ador'd his deep Learning, 
oftentimes comparing him to King Sclomon for Wil- 
dom; and indeed omitted no opportunity which 
might gain bim an extraordinary Reverence among 
the People. 3 5 | 
"Tis not then to be wonder'd at, that K. Charles I. 
trod in the ſteps of his Father, and pur ſu d the fame 
Expedient which had been ſucceſsful ro his Father; 
eſpecially having deriv'd from him the ſame Temper 
of Mind, and being well pleas'd to have for his Flat- 
rerers the graveſt of Divines : whoſe Courtſhip ever 
tended to apprandize the King, by enlarging the 
Royal Prerogative, and to ſet it above the Laws of 
We Realm, by virtue of ſome political Doctrines 
which they drew from the Word of God. From 
dente ſprang the Divine Right by which thoſe Rings 
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were ſaid to reign over us; and a Divine Right of 
Succeſſion to the Crown of England was deriv'd to 
their Poſterity. But yet King Charles I. laĩd too 
great a weight upon this Expedient, and encourag'd 
it too much, even when the le began to be ſen- 
{ible that the Pulpit-Law did build the King's Prero- 
gative upon the Ruins of the Peoples Liberty: And 
herewith began the Quarrel of the People againſt 
that King, in which he loſt his Life ; and the Mo- 
narchy, loſing its Expedient of the Church-party, 
was likewiſe overthrown. | 

After this an Eſſay was made to introduce a Com- 
monwealth Form of Government, but it was inter- 
rupted by a Standing Army, which with their arbi- 
trary and uncertain ways of Adminiſtration at laſt 
tir'd out the People, that they reſtor d the Monarchy 
in the Perſon of K. Charles Il. who being the Son of 
the Royal Martyr, was intitled to all that Aſſiſtance 
which the Church was capable of giving: and there 
was one thing more which made the Churchmen ex- 
ert all their Powers with the greateſt vigor in favor 
of their reſtor'd King, which was this: | 

The Clergy and their Party having been ill treated 
fince the downfal of K. Charles I. and being again 
reſtot'd with Charles Il. to their former Dignities, 
they were highly animated againſt the Presbyterians, 
by whom they had been provok'd in the late Inter- 
regnum, ſo that nothing was more in their Deſires 
than to be aveng'd of their Enemies ;, and this Maſ- 
ter- paſſion of theirs was ſo well gratify'd by their 
King, who granted ſevere Laws againſt all Diſſenters 
from the Church, that no Prince ever gain'd the 
Hearts of the Clergy, and their whole Party, more 
intirely to his Intereſt than Charles II, No Vice or 
Leudneſs could ſtain the Reputation of the Martyr's 
don; but tho he were the greateſt Encourager of all 
Protaneneſs and Immorality in the moſt open man- 
per, yet ſtil] he was cur moſt Religious and Gracious 

| : King. 
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King. In his time all Atheiſts, Debauchees, and 
looſe Perſons own d the Church of England for their 
Mother ; which numerous Party enlarging the-Pale 
of the Church, aſſiſted very much to advance the 
Power of the King upon the Foundation of the Di- 
vine Right, which it was ſaid God had given him: 
ſo that the univerſal Acclamation was, Great is Dia- 
na of the Epheſians, and great is the jute Divino King, 
the Image which fell down from jupiter 

But notwithſtanding this loud Acclamation, the 
cautious King, who in his Youth had been forc'd to 
travel into foreign Countries, and was unwilling to 
take ſuch another Journy, did not think fit to rely 
wholly upon this Church-Expedient ; but to give it 
greater ſtrength, he twiſted into it a Court-Party, 
who by their Places and Penſions were oblig'd to 
aſſiſt his Royal Pleaſure, by their Votes in both Hou- 
ſes of Parliament: and thus the Monarchy had its 
Foundation laid in Place and Penſion, which by an- 
gry People is cal'd BEIBERYT, But let that be as 
it will, *tis certain that Men can never act ſo vigo- 
rouſly for a Bribe, as out of mere Inclination: Be- 
ſides this, mercenary Men are ſoon diſcover'd in their 
Deſigns, and the Diſcovery of their Principle for- 
feits all their Credit with the People. So that a 
ſmall ſteddy Country-Party in Parliament were a 
great clog upon the Projects of Church and Court; 
which, tho fo cloſely united together, prov'd but a 
lame Expedient to ſupport the Monarchy in the Per- 
jon of R. Charles Il. ſo that bet een theſe two ſtools 
he fell at laſt to the ground, but not without thoughts 
of the only Expedient by which he might (had he 
lir d) have eſtabliſh'd himſelf upon the Foundation 
of the People of England. 

King James II. would not truſt to any of the fore- 
mention'd Expedients, becauſe none of them could 
be ſufficient to carry him thro all his Deſigns, eſpe- 
cially thro that of introducing Popery. Nog 

eis 
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leſs than a Standing Army could ſupport his Tyran- 
ny, but Popery was too great a weight for the Army | 
to ſtand under. So that while he was ſubduing the 
People to Popery by a Proteſtant Army, he loſt both 
People and Army : in conſequence whereof he was 
loſt himſelf. And that the lots of him may, by means 
of your Majeſty's happy Reign, be a Gain to England, 
it is to be conſider'd, 


IV. By what Expedient your Majeſty may ſopport 
the Engliſh Monarchy during your Reign, and by 
which you may raiſe it to as eminent a degree of 
Glory as it ever attain'd heretofore, 
Your Majeſty may remember that the original | 
Foundation of the Monarchy was the great Territory 
of Land poſſeſs'd by the King: but your Majeſty is 
alſo ſenſible that there are but very ſmall Remainders 
of this Territory in your preſent Poſſeſſion ; even the 
very accidental Additions of Lands to the Crown 
have been alienated to the Favorites of the Scotiſh 
Line: So there is need of an Expedient now, as 
much as ever, for the Support of the Monarchy. 
Be pleas'd therefore to review the Expedients of 
former Princes, and ſee if any of them be ſutable 
to your particolar Circumſtances, or proper for your 
Majeſty to depend upon for the Support and Glory 
of your Throne, And, - 
As for the Church-Party, which was the darling 
Support of the Scatiſh Line, it is ſo much worn out 
by a Succeſſion of three Kings, that tis very weak 5 
and feeble at preſent. The Craft of the Prieſt, 
which conſiſts in framing ſuch Interpretations of Ho- 
ly Scripture as ſerve an inditect Intereſt, was never 
diſcover'd ſo much as of late: and no Perſan has ſo 
much contributed to the diſcovery hereof ay your 
own ſelf; who by the Revolution you have lately 
made, have revers'd all the Political Divinity which 


the Clergy have been propagating ſincę the Reign | 
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of K. James I. "I was the Church-Clergy and Party, 
who by their preaching and voting oppos'd the Bill 
for excluding James Duke of York, a known Papilt : 
Twas this Party who impos'd upon the Nation the 
Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience to a Tyrannical King, 
n pain of eternal Damnation: They always a- 
vow'd the Divine Right of a Lineal Succeſſion to the 
Crown (by which your Majeſty is excluded) and 
that all Kings are of God's (not the People's) ma- 
kiag. From theſe Principles ſome of em openly re- 
fus'd to ſwear Allegiance to your Majeſty ; and thoſe 
of them who yield a paſlive Conformity to your Ti- 
tle and Government, have been found in ſeveral dif- 
fering Stories about the ways and means whereby 
they {atisfy their Conſciences in this matter. Some 
have alledg d, that your Majeſty baving conquer'd 
us, they may lawfully ſubmit to a Uſurpation which 
cannot be avoided, and is ſettled by Succeſs : but all 
of em know that your Majeſty can make Biſhops and 
Deans de facto, and therefore they will not queſtion 
the Defatoſhip of your Prerogative Royal. But it 
cannot be expected that the Clergy, who have vſcal- 
iy requit'd the People's Submiſſion to their Senti- 
ments under the pain of Damnation, ſhould upon 
this Revolution be contented to cry peccavi, and o- 
penly recant all their former Doctrines of Divine 
Polity, by a hearty active Conformity to your Ma- 
jeſty's rightful Title and Government. For this rea- 
ſon it is you have receiv'd ſo little Reſpect from the 
Body of the Clergy, tho we have receiv'd all that 
we enjoy from yoo. 6 
But yet ſuppoſe the Church were willing to exert 
it ſelf in your Service, its Influence is not at preſent 
ſo powerful as it has been; for by meddling ſo much 
in State-Affairs, ſhe has loſt (in great meaſure) her 
former Reputation : nor has ſhe near ſo numerous a 
Party as formerly ſhe had; for all the Deiſts, Soci- 
dians, and Latirudinarians cwn no ſuch Church- 
Power 
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Power at all. The Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptiſts, and Quakers, tho they have their ſeveral 
Forms of Church-Governmenr, yet are no Friends 
to that publickly eſtabliſn'd; but they are unfeigned 
Lovers of your Majeſty. Bigotry likewiſe has lately 
ſuffer'd a great diminution, and lncredulity is ſtrange- 
ly increas'd, aud almoſt become faſhionable. Thus 
the Authority of the Church is: ford to ſubmit to 
the Reaſon of Mankind; and all thoſe who are du- 
tiful-co your Majeſty, are averſe to the Homilies of 
the Church, becauſe they exclude you from all pre- 
tence of Right to the Crown you wear. So that the 
Toleration granted by your Majeſty, has done you 
more ſervice than Uniformity can ever do. 

As for the Court- Party, twWas never eſteem'd to 
be any more than an Auxiliary to the Church for 
the Support of K. Charles II. in whoſe Reign too it 
was diſcover'd, that after a Catalogue of Court · Pen- 
ſioners was public d from the Preſs, the Complexion 
of his Parliaments: was very much chang'd. And if 
at any time ſuch a Liſt, ſhoujd be printed, the P 
of land would ;retuſe to give their Votes for 
them in the next Election of à Parliament, and in 
their ſtead will elect Members of a contrary Tem- 
per, People commonly run out of one Extreme 
into another; and when they rczeQ a Courtier, they 
will probably. chuſe a moroſe- humor'd Man in his 

lace. 
R . It muſt be allow'y, that it has the face of a poli- 
tick Expedient, to adopt Men of known Integrity and 
Love to their Country into the Court-Party; for 
hereby the Hearts of the People will be for the pre- 
ſcat gaind to the Covrt : tho theſe Patriots being 
endud with a ductile Temper,” will ſoon become con- 
formable to the nature of the Court. This very Ex- 
pedient has for a time done good ſervice to your 
Majeſty's Affairs both at home and abroad. But I 
think it ought to be * d only as a Cordial, 
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which for a ſhort time may revive a languiſhing Man's 
Spirit, but yet onght not to be depended as 
a conſtant Support of Life. And as for theſe new 
Whig-Courtiers, they will raiſe the Expectations 
of all Men to hope for a ſteddy virtuous Adminiftra- 
tion. But when this reputed Patriot ſhall accom- 
modate his Diſcourſe to the old Stile of the Court ; 
when he ſhall! infinuate ſuch Notions to his old Ac- 
quaintance, the Baſeneſs and Unworthineſs whereof 
his old Friends had heard him frequently deteſt all 
his days in which he was unprefer'd: this new 
Courtier ſoon loſes all his Credit and Intereſt with 
his old Friends, who' refuſe to follow the Decoy- 
Duck into the Net. | 

But this is not all the miſchief which attends 
this Project of a Whig-Courtier, but a perſonal 
loſs of your own Reputation is actually the Con- 
hereof: for as long as the Court was 
made up of Tories, 'the e were willing to ex- 
cuſe your Majeſty, and lay the faults of Male-admi- 
niſtration upon the Tory-Court, ſaying, That the 
old Tools would ſtill do no other than the old 
| Work. But when a Man of known Honour, In- 
| tegrity, and Love to his Country, upon getting a 
Prefermeat ſhall change his former Note, do vio- 
tence to himſelf by changing Wis avow'd Principle, 
and thereby loſing all the Reputation which his 
tormer Virtue had gain'd him, every Man will be 
apt to conclude that this new Courtier is encou- 
rag d to do this by ſome higher Power, if not en- 
| gag' d thereto by the fear of loſing his Place or Pen- 
non. And when the People of England ſhall come 
| to know, that as ſurely as a Landman who is em- 
| ploy d at Sea will turn Seaman, a Patriot employ'd 
| in the Adminiſtration will turn Courtier; they will 
degin in earneſt. to think of ſuch a Form of Govern» 
| ment as can ſubſiſt without a Court. 
| 
| 


And 
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And having ſaid this, I cannot forbear telling your 
Majeſty my Thoughts concerning a Commonwealth 
Party, which has bin much talk d of in England du. 
ring the Reign of King Charles the Second, and has 
not quite been forgotten at any time ſince, 

A great Veneration for Monarchy has been fre- 

ently made uſe of by Men to recommend them- 
elves to the particular favor of our Kings of Eng- 
land; and when real occaſions have bin wanting to 
recommend their Affection for Monarchy to the no- 
tice of the King, a mere fantaſtical imaginary fear 
of a Commonwealth has bin made uſe of. Hence 
they have bin perſuading our Sovereign Princes that 
a great number of their Subjects have form'd them- 
ſelves upon Commonwealth Principles, and are till 
waiting an opportunity to extirpate the Monarchy, 
and to introduce into its place a Republican form of 
Government. But your Majeſty has ſeen this fan- 
taſtical Opinion ſufkciently confuted: For thoſe who 
were the ſuſpected Commonwealths-men join'd hear- 
tily together in preſerving the Monarchy, by vo- 
ting your Majeſty (then Prince of Orange) into the 
Engliſh Throne, in oppoſition to thoſe Adorers of 
Monarchy who were ſetting opa Regency; 'who had 
they put the Kingly Power into the hands of a Com- 
mittee, had founded a Commonwealth, or ſome- 
thing very hardly to be diſtinguiſn'd from it, But 
to proceed from matter of Fa, to reaſon freely 
upon this matter. I cannot ſuppoſe any man who 
has the uſe of his Reaſon, and lives under a Monar- 
chy, to be fond of a Commonwealth, if all the ends 
of Government are anſwer'd by the ſettled Monar- 
chy. 50 in Holland he would be thought to have loſt 
the uſe of his Reaſon, who ſhobld hazard his Life 
by endeavouring to introduce a Monarchy there, 
where all the ends of Government are perfectly an- 
ſwer' d by the eſtabliſhd form of a Commonwealth. 
The end of all Governments: is the common good of 
| the 
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the People; and if that great End be attain'd under 
any eſtabliſh'd Form, he is fit only for a Mad- houſe 
who will endeavour to pull down the eſtabliſh'd Form, 
only to introduce a new one: And a Party of ſuch 
Mad men as theſe can never be ſufficient to raiſe a jea- 
louſy in any Government, which is under an upright 
Adminiſtration. Tho it muſt alſo be acknowledg'd, 
that as corrupt Prelates make way for a Presbyte- 
rian Government into the Church, ſo a corrupt 
Court-party may occaſionally introduce a Republi- 
can form of Government into the State. Belides, 
there is no man who underſtands the political Struc- 
ture of the Engliſh Monarchy, but will find it fo a- 
greeable to the Intereſt of a tree People, that no- 
thing can be added to it to render ic more perfect: 
and it is particularly manifeſt, that all the Advanta- 
ges which may be ſuppos d to ariſe from a Com- 
monwealth, may be as freely and fully deriv'd from 
the Temper of the Engliſh Monarchy ; as may thus 
appear. ffs 

If any Man would know what is the Conſtitution 
of the Government under which he lives, there are 
but two things to be done in order thereto. 1. He 
may conſider the nature of Sovereign Power, in re- 
lation to all thoſe particular integrating Parts out of 
which it 45 form'd and compos d. And, 2. Ic will 
be alſo needſul to conſider in what Perſons theſe in- 
tegral parts of Sovereign Power are veſted and 
lodg'd. For every independent Government com- 
prehends mar Power within it ſelf, and is 
ipecify'd by the different Lodgment of the parts of 
that Sovereignty, | "0 

Now the integrating | parts which compound So- 
vereign Power are theſe; 

1. Legillative Power, or Authority to make Laws. 

2. Executive Power, which conſiſts in creating Of- 
ficers to execute the Laws, and diſcharge all the Func- 
tions of the Government according to Law. 
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3. A Power of making War and Peace. 

4. A Power of railing Mony for ſupport of the 
Government either in War or Peace. 

5. The laſt Appeal in all caſes of Law, To 
which may be added, 

6. The Power over the Mint. 

And of theſe ſix parts of Sovereign Power, tis 
notorious that there are but one moiety lodg'd in 
the Perſon of the King of England, viz. The exe- 
cutive Power, the Power of War and Peace, and the 
Coinage. And of theſe three branches of Royal 
Power, the Executive (which is the greateſt) is ſo 
limited, that the King cannot employ any man in 
Civil or Military Office under him, but ſuch a one 
who is qualify'd by Laws of the Peoples making. 
And tho the power of War be veſted in the King, 
yet the Commons have reſery'd to themſelves the 
Oo of raiſing Mony, without which no War can 

carry'd on. As for the Coinage, tis only an ho- 
norary Truſt, rather than any real Power. But in 
the Legiſlature (which is the greateſt point of Sove- 
reign Power) cis certain that the Commons have 
their ſhare, inſomuch that no Law can be enacted 
without their Authority. And they alſo having the 
power of opening the Purſe of the Nation, tis cer- 
tain that no War can be carry'd on without their 
Conſent, Thelaſt Appeal in Suits of Law is uſually 
made to the Houſe of Lords. 

And as long as this happy Conſtitution ſhall be 
preſerv'd from the power of Violence and Fraud, I 
cannot tel] what to wiſh for which may be of greater 
advantage to the People of England. 

But yet nothing is more notoriouſly known, than 
that in the four laſt Reigns many Church-Arts and 
Court - Practices were us d to break in upon this bap- 
py Conſtitution, by raiſing the Power of the King 
above what it ought to be, and by reducing the Com- 
mons to a narrower compats of Power than what of 
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Right belongs to them And tis alſo very well 
known, that whoſoever have ſncwn their Reſent- 
ments hereupon, have been repreſented as Com- 
monwealths-men and Antimonarciicy!. But tho 
thele men were declar'd Enemies to the Turkiſn and 
French Forms of Monarchy, 'tw2s very vilivle that 
they were the trueſt Lovers ot Englim Monarchy, 
becauſe their Behaviour provokd only that tort of 
men, who were promoting ſuch Principles and Prac- 
tices as tended to change fone part of that Conſtitu- 
tion. Upon the whole matter, a Commonwealth 
Form of Government can never beg receiv d among 
vs in England, but only as the laſt Refuge, when the 
Church- Party and Court-Party have, thro cortup- 
tion, ſubverted the admirabie Conſtitution of Eng- 
liſh Monarchy. But to return from this Digreſhon, 
ſince Prieſtcraft and Courtcratt have been of late fo 
much diſcover'd ; fince Bigotry of late days is grown 
out of requeſt; ſince the unbigotted People are more 
dutiful to your Majeſty than the Bigots are; and 
ſince the common People of England are more fim 
and truſty than a Court-Party, I cannot but thins 
that 
A Real Popularity would be a better Expedient 
than a Church and Conrt-party join'd together can 
be: for as to the Expedient of a Standing-Army, 
tis certain, that beſides its owa ͤintrinſic inſufficien- 
cy, Lewis the preſent French King, and James the laſt 
of England have render'd it od ious. It ſtinks in the 
Noſtrils ot all freeborn Men, and can only be an 
Ex pedient to ſet up a Commonwealth. But tis 
plain that | 
A profeſs'd Regard to the Commonweal of the 
People of England ſteddily purſu'd, did raiſe the 
Engliſh Monarchy under the Adminiſtration of Queen 
Elizabeth (of bleſſed memory) to as high a degree 
of Glory as it ever attain'd when it ſtood upon its 
natural Foundation. Nor is any Expedicnt io pro- 
| per 
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per for your Majeſty to uſe as this, For, | 
1. Upon this Foundation the Glory of your Waſs "ol 

trious Anceſtors was built. And, | 
2. Hereby your Majeſty was recommended to the 

juſt and righttul poſſeſſion of the Crown which at 

preſent you adorn. Party-taking, Party-making, or 

Parriality of all ſorts, overthrew King Charles the Firſt, 

ſhook the Throne of King Charles the Secand, and 

overturn'd the Monarchy under the Adminiſtration 

of the late King James, which by your Majeſty's 

Affection to the People of England was reſtor'd, 

and by the ſame means is {till preſerv'd, and may 

be advanc'd to as high a pitch of Glory as ever here- 

tofore it had gain'd, For hereby, : 

1, All the true Ends of Government will be fully 
anſwer'd. | | 
2, All Factions and Parties will be ſunk and for- 
gotten : there will be no Whig nor Tory, no Jaco- | 
bite, no Church-Party, Court-Party, nor Country- 
Patty: for the Intereſt of Court and Country will 
be one and the ſame, which has not been known ſince 
the Death of Queen Elizabeth, and therefofe will be 
wonderfully pleaſing for its Novelty, as well as for 

its Profitablenefs. 

3. Virtue and Honeſty (which have bin much de- 
cay'd of late years) will be encourag'd and reſtor'd, 
For no Man can pretend to recommend himſelf to 
your Royal Favour, but by advancing the Delign 
which your Majeſty openly does encourage, 

4+ Hereby your Majeſty will gain ſuch a Credit 
with your People, as by virtue thereof very much 
to increaſe the Wealth and Strength of the Nation 
in a ſhort time. And your Majeſty's Revenue mult 
neceſlarily bear a ſurable proportion to the Trade of 
your Subjects ; ſo that he who commands the Trade 
of the World, will conſequently command the 
Wealth of the World. And, 
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5. Hereby you may beable to follow the two great 
Maxims of Queen Elizaberb's Reign, which were, 

1ſt. To be the Head of the Proteſtants all over 
the World. And, 

—4 To keep the Ballance of Europe equal and 
ſteddy. | 

And thus the Glory of the Engliſh Monarchy un- 
der your Majeſty's gracious Adminiſtration, will be 
the Terror of others, and the Delight of all Engliſh 
People; which is the ſincere delice of 


Your Majeſty's moſt faithful, dutiful. 


and humble Subject and Servant. 
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In a Letter from the Country. 


Firſt Priated in the Year 1701. 


Honour'd Sir, 

ROM that ſhare of your Converſation that 
has ſometimes happily fallen to my Lot, I 
could not but take notice how much you 
were concern'd in obſerving the preſent 
Affairs of England, which point out to ſome extra- 
ordinary Criſis, but of ſuch a nature as is not likely 
to favour the Peoples Intereſt ſo much as 1 could 

wiſh for : as may be gather'd from the Unconcerned- 

neſs with which they have beheld the Practices of a 


Court, not unlike to what they have formerly ſeen. 
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It is not conſider'd that the Hopes which all good 
Men had concerv'd from the late Revolution, have 
(at leaſt in ſome meaſore) been diſappointed ; whilſt 
by ſome frange and unaccountable Methods, the 
Revolution is gone backwards as far as King Charles 
the 5-cond's Reign. So that tortnne ſeems to hold 
ne publick Scale, which is not as yet (here at Home) 
determin'd by the weight of Succeſs and Settlement. 

We have not as yet found that Succeſs, either in 
War or Peace, which might reaſonably have been 
expected, France having lately obtain'd more Advan- 
tages in one Month's Peace, than in ten Years War: 
Which ſome impute to the management of the 
Court, others to the neglect of our Parliaments. 
Nor can we boaſt of a full Settlement in all our an- 
tient Liberties ; the People in the mean while are 
_ Snectators of what is working. All they pre- 
tend to at preſent, is only to be Entertainers of For- 
tune by the Day, without taking thought tor to Mor- 

row, 

The Reaſon of this our unſettled Condition is of- 
teatimes charg'd upon thoſe who bear their Parts in 
the preſent Adminiſtration ; as if their higheſt Con- 
cern were to promote their private [atereſts, whilſt 
they ſacrifice the Pablick to Fortune. Some are ſo 
weak as to blame the King, which is as ridiculous as 
for the Tenants to blame the Lord of the Mannor for 
not rectifying the Abuſes crept in among them, When 
their own Grand jury have not ſo much as preſented 
them in open Court. 

But after the beſt Obſervation that I can make, 
tae Blame of our imperſect Revolution is chiefly (if 
not wholly) to be laid on the Commoners of Eng- 
land; who having a juſt Claim to be the richelt, 
ſtrongeſt, beſt-govern'd, and in all reſpects the grea- 
reſt People in Europe, do yet (thro mere Negligence 
and Careleſneſs) abſtain from the purſuit of theſe 
their juſt Claims, which with ſmall Application they 
5 | | may 
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may make good both to themſelves and Poſterity ; | 
pretending only to rouze up themſelves from Sleep, # | 
when the Bow-ſtring touches their Neck. But as 4 
ſoon as the imminent Danger is paſt, the Fear is o- 8 
ver, and no Precaution taken to prevent the like Ca- 3 
lamity for the future. Tis a Misfortune to a well 
iaclin'd Prince, that he is ſubjected to thoſe Temp- 
tations which ſuch a careleſs Humour of his People 
brings upon him; and a People who ſo groſly neglect | 
themſelves, loſe the Right of complaining, if they _ 
are neglected by their Governors, 

Nevertheleſs | cannot but think it the Duty of 
Engliſhmen, to adviſe and aſſiſt one another for the 
Publick Benefit; and particularly by endeayouring 
to awaken their drouzy Countrymea out of this 
ſeemingly fatal Lethargy ;z to the end that they may | 
take a view of thoſe eminent Advantages to which 
they can make to gooda Title, and that the grow- 
ing Generation may be excited to exert that Power 
which God and the happy Conſtitution of the Eng- 

%%% Government have put into their Hands: whereby 
at laſt they may make good all their juſt Claims both 
to themſelves and ſuch as ſhall come atter them, 

This was the Method (as a Politician would ſay) E 
which /ſoſes took when he led aa unfortunate Colony 
of his own Countrymen out of Ezypt; when to raiſe ; 
their Courage, which had been long dejected by their 
flaviſh condition of Lite, he aſſur'd them that they 
were God's peculiar People, beloved by their Jeho- 
vah above all other Nations: And if they would 
but ſhew themſelves like Men, and vigorouſly puſh 
on their Fortune, they might make good their Claim 
to a Land flowing with Milk and Hony. The Hiſ- 
tory of that Time ſhews us, that this one Inlinuation 
of Moſes had ſuch an admirable Effect upon his Peo- 
ple, that the Rule Crede quod babes & habes, was ex- 
emplify'd in them: For they made good that Title 
which God had rene to the Land of Canaan, - 
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Tis alſo a Matter of fair Belief, that the People 
of England have not only a Title to, but likewiſe 
the actual Poſſeſſion of as good a Country as was 
that which Iſraci fought for: And that they ought 
to enjoy not only the Benefits of this Land, but in 
virtue of thoſe Advantages, in conjunction with their 
own good Natrere, and happy Genius to Manufactures 
at home and Trade abroad, they have a Right to be 
the richeſt, ſtrongeſt, beſt-govern'd, and conſe- 
quently the greateſt People of Europe. And l hum- 


bly conceive, that tis at any time in their Power to 


make good all theſe Claims ro themſelves and Poſte- 
rity, upon the foot of their old Conſtitution, under 
the Adminiſtration of his preſent Majeſty King Wil- 
liam III. without running the leaſt hazard of Alte- 
ration cr new Revolution. And I am perſuaded 
that if the People of England were appriz d hereof, 
they would ſoon take their Right into their poſſeſſion, 

Now, Sir, not knowing how to exert ſuch ſublime 
and powerful Oratory as may raiſe the People from 
their dangerous Lethargy, nor being able to ſound 
into their Ears the Advantages they only dream o- 
ver, my humble Requelt is, that you would imploy 
that clear and per ſuaſive Stile you are Maſter of, in 
ſetting forth the Claims of the People of England : 
Which are grounded, 


I. Upon the Growth and Manufacture of England. 
II. Uponits Popntorineſs, together with the Ge- 
nius of the People to trade by Sea. And, 

III. Upon the convenience of our Situation for a 


Trade. 
em theſe three Things put together, we may 
claim the greateſt Trade of Europe: and, in virtue 
thereof, the greateſt Strength at Sea, and Plenty at 


Land. 
IV. From the good Nature of Engliſh People, they 


have a juſt Claim : the good Opinion of their Sove- 
reign 
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reign Prince, whoever he be that ſhall rule over them. 
If a Prince be made jealous of his Peoples Levity, 
the Strength of that Government is loſt ; but when 
a Prince can firmly rely upon the Affection of his 
People, then is that Nation in the fulneſs of its 
Power, as was England in the Reign of Q Elizabcth. 


And all our Hiſtorys will witneſs for ns, that we 
were never ſubject to Levity ; having always vigo- 
rouſly affiſted our Kings in all their Enterprizes, 
which were not deſign'd directly againſt our own 


ſelves : And as long as any of our late Kings of the 


Scotiſh Line were tolerable, we bore Faith and true 
Allegiance towards them, altho we ſaw both the 
Honour and [Intereſt of the Nation much impair'd 
by the novel and narrow Methods of their Admini- 
ſtration. Indeed the whole Adminiſtration of the 
Scotiſh Line ſeems to have been one continu'd Experi- 
ment of the Engliſh Solidity, and a ſtrong Proof 
how much the Nation could bear. For James I. was 
obey'd during his long and corrupt Reign, notwith- 
ſtanding the high Provocation which his Scotifſh Fa- 
vourites gave to the Nobility and Commons. The 
Burden of King Charles I. and his Popiſh Queen, was 
born as long as it was in any meaſure ſupportable, I 
can remember when King Charles II. ſnut up the Ex- 
chequer, and took the publick Revenue to his pri- 
vate Uſes; which no free People in the World, but 
the Engliſh, wou'd have endut'd, eſpecially when in- 
ſtead of paying his Debts, the publick Treaſure, in 
conjunction with the French Penſions, was employ'd 
to bribe an Houſe of Commons, which is the worſt 
Miſchief that can poſſibly befal us. For a foreign In- 
vaſion may be repel'd; or if it prove ſucceſsful for a 
time, yet the old Spirit of England may ariſe at one 
time or other, and we may take Heart of Grace, an 


cut the Throats of our Lord Danes: but if the Re 


preſentative Body of, the People be penſionꝰd at home, 
or 
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or from abroad, all our Rights will be ſubmitted ta 
Pleaſure. But yet all the People bore the burden of 
King Charles Il. for many tedious Years. And King 
James II. did actually ſubvert the Engli/b Laws before 
the People role in their own Defence. 

Surely there are not a better-natur d People than 
the Engliſh, or a Commonalty of better Senſe, or 
which ſhew a ſtronger Inclination to Acts of juſtice 
and Kindneſs. Wholoever cmploys them, and pays 
them for their Labour, ſhall find them offering their 
Friendſhip upon any cmergent Account wherein they 
may be ſerviceable. And their Love to, jaſtice is 
ſeen by their couſtant taking the Magiſtrate's part 
in the exccution of juice: And tho the Hearth- 
mony was a Tax of that nature, that in ſome mea- 
ſure it invaded every Man's juſt Dominion over his 
own Freehold ;, yet as long as that I ax was collected 
by the known publick Officers in Towns and Covn- 
try-Villages, the People paid it quietly : but when 
that Revenue was farm'd out to ,Court-Harpies, and 
the Opinions of the Attorny and Solitcitor-General 
were brought into the Country by unknown Collec- 
tors, to over. awe the Juſtices of the Peace into a 
compliance with their Uſur pations; it muſt be con- 
feſs'd, that in ſome places the common People diſ- 
puted with the Chimneymen the Authority of the 
Attorny and Sollicicor to ſtretch a Tax beyond its 
true Staple. N 

In moſt other Countries the Caſe is otherwiſe, 
where the common People will take upon them to 
obſtruct the Execution of Juſtice, and where the 
Magiſtrate ſtands in fear of the People; a thing un- 
known in England, where the common Man is the 
Protector of the Magiſtrate, or of the meaneſt Ofi- 
cer in the Execution of Juſtice. 

Nay, there is ſcarce a common Man in England 
but is fit for an Arbitration, as was pleaſantly ob- 
lerv'd by a German Gentleman, at his return from 

London 
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London into his own Country ; where, meeting with 
an Engliſh Gentleman in his Travels, he took an oc- 
caſion to tell him, how having loſt his Dog in that 
City, and by accident eſpying him ſome days after 
he took him up into his arms, but was interrupted 
in the poſſeſſion of him by a Lifeguardman, who be- b 
ing aſſiſted by his Companions, fell upon the Stran- 4 
ger and ſeiz'd his Dog, affirming it to be his own : 
but the People ſeeing ſuch Violence ofter'd to a ſingle * 
Man, and pitying the poor Foreigner, who, for want 
of Engliſh, could not plead his own Cauſe; one of | 

F 

| 
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the Croud, who was a Blackſmith, perceiviag that 
the Quarrel roſe about the Ownerſhip of the Dog, 
preſently undertook to decide it; and ſetting the 
Foreigner and Guardman at a good diſtance from 
each other, plac'd the Dog in the midſt, and made : 
Signs to both of em to call him, who preſently ran q 
to the Foreigner, and was awarded to him by the : 
Biackſmith and the whole Croud. An Accident of x8 
this nature would not have been taken notice of by 
an Engliſhman, but yet this Accident was related by 
this German as a thing worthy af his Obſervation ; 
he ſaying at the ſame time, that he thought the com- 
mon People of England to be the juiteſt People in 
the world. 

And as to the common People of England, it may 
be truly ſaid of them, that the Government they 
live under renders them more able for, and more 
inclining to Juſtice than any other People, 21g. be- 
cauſe almoſt all the Executive Power of the Law is 
lodg'd in their hands. *'Tis hard to find a Man who 
has not ſometime been call'd to bear Office in his Pa- 
Tiſh or Borough, or who has not ſerv'd on the Coro- 
ner's Inqueſt, or on ſome Jury or Homage in Court- 
Baron or Court-Leet, it not at the Quarter-Seſlions 
or Aſſizes; whereby the common People of England 
gain a greater Experience in Jaſtice, than the Prac- 
tice of Law inforeign Countries will alow to that 
fort of People, | You 
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You will ſay then, What makes the People of 
England ſo much miſtaken in their greateſt Concern, 
as lometimes to chuſe ſuch Members of Parliament 
who will ſeil their Intereſt tor Penſions, and not 
ſuch who will make good all their Claims? And 
you may as well ask the Queſtion, how Men come to 
fin againſt God? which Queſtion will ſoon be an- 
ſwer d, if it be only ſuppos'd that the Devil, a moſt 
ſagacious cunning old Creature, is permitted to play 
a thouſand inviüble Tricks upon Mankind in order 
to delude them, if he can inject what Ideas he pleaſes 
into our Minds, and hold *em there till they dazle 
our Imaganations, obſcure our brighteſt Thoughts, 
and thereby excite our luclination to join with his 
Suggeſtions. And if it be the manner of a Court 
to ſtudy plauſible Fallacies, and find out falſe Colours 
on purpoſe to draw the common People from their 
true Intereſt, how ſhall they avoid being deceiv'd ? 
eſpecially it Satan ſhall appear like an Angel of 
Light, as heretofore, when the ſacred Function re- 
commended Slavery, under the ſpecious colour of 
Loyalty and Apoſtolick Obedience. 

The Spirit of this Charm is only an Opportunity 
given to Self- Intereſt in Parliament, which, Mankind 
wanting the moral Virtue of Self-denial to with- 
ſtand, has need to be fortify'd by the Political Vir- 
tue of a ſelf-denying Ordinance. 

indeed the State- Magick of latter Days has out- 
done all former Enchantments, not excepting thoſe 
of the old Witch Circe her ſelf, The Romans of 
old could not have preſerv'd their Gravity and Diſ- 
cretion, if, during the War with Gaul, they ſhould 
have ſeen their old Senators delighting to wear the 
Gallick Dreſs ; eſpecially if they had heard that 
the Gauls took a fancy to the Roman Gown ; if Ca- 
millus ſhould have pleaded the Cauſe of Gaul, and 
Brennus ſhould have proteſted that he had brought an 
Army into [taly to be commanded by the Senate of 


Rome, 
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Rome. And if ſuch magical Mummery ſhall be ſeen 
in England, by which the old Champions for publick 
Liberty ſhall be held in Limbo, and not ſuffer'd to 
move their Tongues but in behalf of Royal Prero- 
gative, whilſt on the other hand the Men of high 
Principles ſhall advocate the People's Liberties ; the 
common People, who behold this ſtrange Metamor- 
phoſis, may be allow'd to forfeit one Moiety of their | 
Underſtandings, whilſt their Heads turn round with | 
the Enchantment. 

Belides this, there are ſo many Commiſſions for 
Places of Honour and Truſt, which are deriv'd from 
the Court, and receiv'd as great Favours by the 
Country-Gentlemen, as are ſufficient to delude the 
better ſort of Men; for a Gift (as Moſes oblerves) 
blindeth the Wiſe, and peryerteth the Words of the Righ- 
teous, Exod. 23.8. I remember a certain Perſon, who 
happen'd in Diſcourſe to ſay, That the King's Pro- 
clamations were not Laws, but only ſet forth to give 
the People notice of ſome Law, which at that time 
was needful, in a more than ordinary manner, to be 
put in execution. But this Perſon was ſeverely te- 
primanded for ſo ſaying, by a Juſtice of the Peace at 
that time in high Fayour; who, by his Authority in 
the Country, carry'd it in the Affirmative. Now if 
Men of Figure and Quality are thus far charm'd by 
Court-Magick, how ſhall the common Man preſerve 
himſelf? Such is their ſimple Good Nature, that if 
a Gentleman treats them with com non Civility, 
they think they can never ſufficiently repay the 
Condeſcenſion. But the moſt condefcending Men 
have ſome private latereſt to ſerve by the Privile- 
ges of Parliament, or ſome Perquikites belonging to 
that Station, which are ſometimes ſeen to pervert the 
Words of Righteouſneſs, 

Theſe Court-Molliſications have occaſion'd the 
wonderful Changes which of late have been obſery'd 
among Men. Have we not ſeen Men of eminent 
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Abilitys, noted Integrity, and known Love to their 
Country, promoted tc Places in Court ; who in the 
late Reigns expos'd themſelves to the madneſs of 
King James, and che bloody Zeal of the Popiſh Party, 
ia detence of the Laws and Liberties of England, 
but are now in appearance promoting Slavery in 
complaiſance to a Court? They were known to be 
Mea of Good - nature, Veracity and Friendſhip ; but 
have now learn'd the figurative way of expreſſing 
themſelves by Words without m24ning. Now they 
facrifice their old Friends to their old Enemies, to 
convince them that they are no longer that- ſort of 
Men which heretotore they were taken to be. And 
as for Nature, the Cafe has becn obtlerv'd to ſtand 
thus: Let ag ill-aatur'd Man be preter'd at Court, 
and he ſhall itil] preſerve that Nature which he 
brought thither with him; but Court-Preferments 
ſhall change a Man's Good - nature into mere Artful- 
neſs, he ſhall become an artificial Man, having no 
Nature at all; yet ſtriving by Art to counterteit his 
former Good-nature. Such a one is only the living 
Image of bis former Self : He will ſpeak kindly to a 
former Acquaintance, and promiſe what he never 
intends to pertorm., What ſhall one ſay of this 
Tranſmutation of human Nature! What a thing is 
Man! Is the human Soul no more than the Reſulc 
of bodily Temperameut, in conjunction with the 
Circumſtances of Fortune? Is it come to this, that 
there mult either be no Monarchy, or elſe no Mo- 
rality in the World? * 

No, things need not come to this paſs, if the 
Parliament but lay claim to their antient Right of 
diſpoing the Truſts of the Nation. The true pub- 
lick Spirit of Old England will be reviv'd thereby, 
and the Monarchy under this Circumſtance will in- 
troduce no Immorality. This is what was practis'd | 
in the Admiaiſtration of the old Engliſh Govern- 
ment, when the ** Irvſts of my Realm were 

diſpog'd | 
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diſpos'd of by the Eſtates of the Realm in Parliament 
aſſembled ; and Aattbew Paris tells us, That when 
King Henry i[L. attempted to create a Judg by his 
own Power, the Parliament then fitting made a Re- 
monſtrance againſt ir, telling the King, That it was 
not wont to he ſo in the days of bis Royal Predeceſſors. 
And the reaſon ot this Remonſtrance is given by 
Mr. Daniel (our belt Engliſh-Writer of Hiſtory, be- 
cauſe he copies Matibew Paris) in theſe words: For 


(days he) as the Function is publick, ſo. alſo cupbt to % 
he Election. This one Rule lays a Foundation of 


pablick Liberty; for hereby all the Movements in 
rhe Common- Weal are render'd conformable to the 
true firſt Mover, from whence they receive their 
Energy. And 'tis this Practice alone which makes 


all Governments uſeful and eaſy: As in a Pariſn- 


Government, wherein the Churchwardens and Over- 
ſeers of the Poor arc choſen by the Inhabitants; and 
the Surveyors of the Highways are likewiſe recom- 
mended by the Pariſhioners, as alſo the Conſtable 
and tHeadborough 3 and hereby it is, that Pariſh- 
Government carries nothing in it uncaly or unplea- 
ſing to the People. For naturally every one is beſt 
bleas'd with his own Choice, and hereby both Ho- 
ours and Burdens are equally born. Aud why ſhould 
| give more trouble than needs muſt to a Pariſh-Offi- 
cer, when | know *twill come to my own tura to 
hear Office, if 1 have not known the trouble of it 
already ? 

So in the Governme 
jury and Homage preſent all Grievances and Va- 
cancies which happen by the Death of their Fellow- 
Tenants : thus they live eaſily under their Lord, 


who is oblig'd to act in conformity to their Preſent - 


ments. 

In like manner, when High-Sherff& and Lords- 
Lieutenants of Counties were choſen (as heretofore) 
by the Freeholders at the County-Conrt, -it occaſion'd 
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a great Bond of Union and Affection between the 
Counties and their Governors, both Civil and Mili- 
tary. That it was thus of old, we read in St. Ed- 
ward's Laws, in the Chapter de Heretochiis : There 
were certain Officers appointed throug bout all the King- 
dom, who were calld Heretocks, in Latin Duces, Com- 
manders of Armies, that were to command the Forces of 
i, F tbe ſeveral Counties for the good of the calm; and they 
| were choſen by the General Council, and in the ſeveral 
Counties at the publick Aſſemblics of the Inhabitants, as 
the Sheriffs ought to be choſen. And it may be obſerv'd, 
that when the Lords-Lieutenants were choſen by the 
Freeholders, the Militia was ſufficiently uſetul to de- 
fend the Realm, or to invade France when there was 
occaſion : and the rather, becauſe their General Offi» 
cers were choſen in Parliament. 

And without doubt nothing can lay ſo firm a 
Foundation of Love and Aﬀection between thoſe 
who are in power, and thoſe who obey, as when Su- 
periors have their Truſts committed to them by 
publick Conſeat. And therefore it may be preſum'd, 
that the great Wheel of the National Government 
_ mov*d regularly and eaſily, when the great Officers 
| of the Realm were choſen by the Eſtates of the Realm 
aſſembled in Parliament, as was the antient Cuſtom. 
| But tho the Diſpoſal of publick Troſts has, for a 
long time, paſs'd into Royal Prerogative; yet theſe 
| great Truſtees do to this day wear in their Titles 
their old Relation to the Realm, and not to the 
King of England. ITbus is not ſaid, The King's 
Lord High Chancellor, the King*s Lord Treaſurer, 
the King's Lord High Admiral; but The Lord High 
Chancellor of England, the Lord Higb Admiral of Eng- 

land, the Lord Treaſurer of England. 

Amoneſt the Subaltern Goveraments in the Realm, 
that of London ſtill retains irs Conformity to the old 
| * Weal of England : For the Citizens at their 

ardmotes chuſe the Alderman of their Ward tor 


Life, 
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Life, and their Common-Council-men only for a 


Year; reſerving to themſelves the liberty upon eve- 
ry St, Thomas's Day to leave out and take in for the 
enſuing Year whom they pleaſe. 

But to return to the great Truſts of the Realm. 
Nothing has been ſaid of late with greater Confi- 
dence and leſs Reaſon, than that if the King ſhould 
ſuffer theſe Truſts to be withdrawn from his ſole 
Diſpoſals, he would thereby unking himſelf, and 
dwindle into a Doge of Venice. And yet tis certain, 
by what we read in our old Hiſtories, that our for- 
mer Kings, who had not gain'd this Prerogative of 
Place-giving, did greater: Things than any of our 
latter Princes. Nay, the ſame Hiſtories will inform 
ns, that thoſe Kings who attempted to break in upon 
this antient Privilege of the Parliament, did thereby 
loſe the Love of their People, and became mean in 
their Character. Witnels King Jobn and his Son 
Henry III. % | 

But altho the Court may think it convenient to 
diſpoſe of the great Truſts in the Realm, Right muſt 
ſtill take place of a real Convenience, much more of 
an imaginary one. And if the Diſpoſal of theſe 
Truſts was originally lodg'd in the Eſtates of the 
Realm, ir muſt be there ſtill remaining, except only 
what part of it they have granted away by their own 
free Conſent. And if they have granted away to 
the King no more Power than that of making Lords 
Lieutenants and High Sheriffs, the Power of creating 
all other great Officers af Truſt muſt ſtill remain in 
them. - . % 

But after all it may be doubted, whether the 
King's Diſpoſal of publick Truſts be for his Majeſty's 
advantage, *Tis certain that the People will be beſt 
pleas'd when the publick Truſts are at their own diſ- 
poſal : and *tis no ſmall advantage to a Prince, to 


reign over a People who are freed from Jealouſy and 


Diſcontent. But the 1 prerogative of Place- 


. * 
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Siving, has been the occaſion of all the Jealouſies 
derween the Ring and People that I can remember; 
winch has come to paſs by this never-failing way 
and means. | 
There is 8” vicious Gratitude in Mankind, which 
taclines him to rob Peter that Re may pay Paul, vir. 
to gratify their Patron bf Bene factor at the expence 
of the publick Weal ; as if 4 Man's prior Obligation 

the Publick were effa&d,' by a treh Obligation to 
tte Kinga. Twas this Fray which work'd once 
upon tte Biſhops to eppoie'the Bill for excluding 
the (then) Duke of York : They were Caſuiſts good 
enough to know that their original Obligation to 
the Publick, oeght to have taken place of that lat- 
ter Obligativn the Duke had laid vpon them, by 
promoting them to their Sees; but yet! the Vice ot 
Gratitnde carty'd them q from their known Du- 
ty. From the fame vicious Gratitude arofe all the 
religious Flatteries of that time; as the ue Diving 
Hip and Unaccount ableneſ , Kings, together with tha: 
Claim of a Patriarchal Power ; that there is no diſt inction 
between the natural and political Power of a Ning; that 
Law: are 19 Bounds to a King's Imperial Power, tho they 
may guide bis politick Power : together with the traito- 
rous Dodt ine of Paſſive Obedience, which at once 
takes away all the Security of Laws, by changing 
the Government from Lega! to Arbitrary. 

It may be noted, that theſe pernicions Doctrines 
were the Inventions of learned Men and great \Vits, 
who, by large prefer ments, were invited to Court- 
Service : which ſhews, that as the old Exgliſh Con- 
ſtitution was plain and eaſy, ſo your great Wits are 
apt to ſoar above it, or wander beſide it. Indeed 
this fort of Men ſerve at Court to caſt a ſuſpicion 
upon the King, as if he wanted the help of ſome 
cunningly devis'd Fables; and when all is done, after 
the common People have been deluded, they will 
come to themſelves again, and will not for any long 

| time 
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time ſuffer themſelves to be govern'd by any other 
Principles than thoſe of common Senſe. . 
But let us ſuppoſe, that the honourable and proſi- 
table Truſts of the Realm were diſpos'd (as hereto- 
fore) by the Eſtates in Parliament, in iuch a caſe 
Gratitude to Benefactors would become a Virtue of 
the higheſt Rank. Let the Men of Place make it 
their chiefeſt Study to ſhew their Gratitude to the 
: publick Weal: This Gratitude can never be vicious, 
| or overflow its bounds. 
Y Beſides, I do not think that any one thing can 
| contribute to raiſe the Eſteem of the King among his 
People, ſo much as his free Offer to reſtore this an- 
| tient Claim to the Eſtates in Parliament. It the Eng- 
liſh Nation is leaning to that Temper, which Tacitus 
obſerv'd of the Romans in his time, Nec tatam liber- 
tatem ferre poſſunt, ncc totam ſervitutem; it the Eng- 
liſh will not ſuffer themſelves to be quite enflav'd, 
nor yet make themſelves quite free: an Opportuni- 
ty is thereby put into the hands of a good Prince to 
ſet them free, and thereby render his Reign in the 
higheſt degree Glorious. And ſince the Doctrines 
and Methods of Slavery, and all the Dog-tricks of 
State, have in this laſt Age been devis d by thoſe 
| Men to whom our former Kings have given the pub- 
| lick Places and Penſions ; what can contribute more 
to promote a publick Spirit ip the Miniſtry, than 
when they ſhall receive their honourable and profi- 
table Truſts from the publick Council of the Na- 
tion? c 
Something (at leaſt) equal to this was expected 
at the beginning of the late Revolution; and Diſap- 
pointmeat naturally breeds Diſcontent, but Diſcon- 
tent vaniſhes away when Expectation is anſwer d. It 
may be ſome will ſay, that this is a Commonwealth 
Notion : Then ſay I, that England was a Common- 
wealth from the Reign of Wilkam the Firſt to King 
Henry the Third's time, tho it never wanted a 9 
8 12 « 
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all that while. What ſtrange magick Spell lies hid 
in the word Commonwealth! It frights Men like a 
Goblin. But yet did not K. James l. tell his Parlia- 
ment from the Throne, That he took himjelt to be the 
chief Servant of the Commonwealth of England? And 
had K. James Il. ſervd the Commonwealth ot Em- 
land as heartily as he ſetv'd a foreign Popiſh luterelt 
in oppoſit ion thereto, he might have fat upon the 
Engliſh Throne at this day. Is any Government ſo 
much as tolerable which is not a Commonwealth? 
that is to ſay, which does not aim at Common Weal 
Ought not every King and every Subject to be a Com- 
mon ealthſman? and contribute all he can to the 
publick Weal of his Country? He who is not a 
Commonwealthſman, is a political Schiſmatick and 
Se paratiſt, a State-Fanatick. A King who is not a 
Commonwealthſman is a Grand Turk, a Morocco Em- 
peror, a French King, to whoſe Protection we recom- 
mend ſuch Subjects who hate Commonwealths. But it 
there be ſuch a Man in the world as will not be con- 
tent to enjoy the Liberties of an Engliſhman under a 
Kingly Adminiſtration, but who had rather that the 
King be depos'd than that the Ends of Government 
ſhould be anſwer'd by his Royal Care; if you ſee 
ſuch a one as this, catch him, and ſend him to the 
Baboons in the Beargarden, but Let the King live for 
ever. 
Now ſhould we ſuppoſe a Demize of the Crown to 
a foreign Prince of the Haxover Line, wholly a Stran- 
ger to England, and therefore more liable to Miſ- 
takes in the Characters of Men and Choice of Mi- 
niſters than any former Prince ; or ſuppoling betore 
any ſuch foreign Succeſſion ſhould happen, that her 
Royal Highaeſs the Princeſs Anne (happening to ſur— 
vive our preſent wiſe and moſt ſagacious Prince) 
ſhould rake this Courſe propos'd, and upon the firſt 
meeting of her Parliament, the (then) Queen ſhould 
offer the Choice of her Privy Council to both Houſes, 
ſigni- 
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ſignify ing that it is her Royal Pleaſure that ſuch per- 
ſons, whom they ſhall think fit to recommend, ſhall 
alſo enjoy the honourable and profitable I ruſts of 
the Nation, in recompence for their conſtant At- 
tendance at the Council- Table: Is it poſſible that 
any Man ſhovid gain a Recommendation from the 
noble Houſe of Peers, or hononrable Houſe of Com- 
mons, by any other way than his known Ability and 
Integrity for publick Service? And if the Queen 
ſhall be pleas'd to govern her People by the Advice 
and Conſent of ſuch a Council, is it poſſible that any 
Parliament ſhould miſlike her Adminiſtration ? 
Would ſhe not reign in the Hearts of her Subjects 
as Queen Elizabeth of old, and by ſuch a Precedent 
trantmit her Throne to her Poſterity or Succeſſors, 
as unmovable as the Center of the World? Where- 
as the Hearts of our former Kings (as Edward and 
Richard Il.) miſplac'd upon other Favourites than 
the Body of the People, brought on the Forfeiture 
of their Imperial Crowns and Dignities. 

But if the publick Truſts of the Realm ſhall be 
left to the diſpoſal of a Court-Favourite, who for ſe- 
cret Services (hall be promoted to great Titles and 
an exorbitant Power with the Prince; thoſe bonou- 
rable Truſts, | have been ſpeaking of, muſt of mere 
neceſſity be left to the care of the meaneſt and vileſt 
ſort. For Men who have a Senſe of Honour, and 
are conſcious of their own Ability to diſcharge thoſe 
high and noble Truſts, will hardly be ſo much ſub- 
mitted as to bend under this Court-Favourite, and 
owe their Advancement to ſuch a Conduit-pipe of 
Royal Favour: So that none but thoſe of the meaneſt 
and baſeſt Spirit can be capable of being admitted 
into the greateſt Truſts of the Realm. Something 
of this nature may poſſibly have happen'd hereto- 
tore under the Reigns of Pierce Gaveſion, the two 
Spencers, and Michael de la Pool; and of late under 
the ſucceſſive Reigns of Cleaveland and Portſmouth. 


Il 3 And 
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An} whoever conſiders that noble Peers and effe- 
minate Minions, Right Reverend Prelates and auda- 
ciors Strumpets, with their illegitimate Offspring, 
intswous Auxiliatices and ignominions Band of Proſ- 
fitures, derive their high Characters and illuſttious 
Tiles from one and the fame Spring-head ; will be 
tempred to think that the Fountain of Honour (as 
it has lately run) is in ſome meaſure capable ot Pol- 
lut ion. 

But if the Torrent of Royal Favour, which at its 
firſt Eruption may contract ſome Foulneſs þy reaſon 
of its imperuous Courſe, carrying along with it both 
Slime and Mud, ſhould be conducted thro ſuch an 
even Channel, wherein its Pollutions may be ſepara- 
ted and ſublide, it may by that means work off all 
its Dregs, and become a tranſparent and Chryſtal 
Stream, To conclude this Head of Diſcourſe, it 
amounts only to this, That the Good- nature of Eng- 
I; People, in conjunction with that good Seule 
which they derive from the ſhare of public Go- 
verament entruſted ro their Adminiſtration, may 
lay Claim to the Good-will and Affection of their 
Sovereian Prince, who may ſafely entruſt them 
with 237 Powers which were formerly veſted in their 
Anceſtors. 

*I was indeed an old Cuſtom for the Parliament to 
meet every Year on a Day certain (as on the Firſt of 
May) and at a certain Place; which Cuſtogi was 
interrupted by reafon of Wars in the Land, which 
would not ſuffer the King to meet his people at the 
uſual Time and place: So that during the War, the 
King by Proclamation gave notice of what Time and 
in what Place he could beſt meet his Liege People in 
Pailiament; the preſent Exigency of Affaits admit- 
ting then of no other Expedient. But why the ſole 
Power of calling Parliaments ſhould, from ſuch a 
Neceſlity, pals into Royal Prerogative, is not very 
clear; but may give a Caution to future Ages, as to 
what 
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what Expedient they ſhaii think fit to uſe for their | 
Preſervation, even in their greateſt Neceility: ſince 

' 


hat is once impos d upon them by the necellity of 
Atlaits, is apt to pals into Precedent and Preroga- 
tive, after tic Necellity (Which firſt gave it birth) 
{nail ceaſe to lubiilt. 

Howbeir, as Marceraft ind at Preſent with a Seſſ:on | 
of Parliament once in a Year, and a new Eledion once 1 
in three Years, the publick Buſineſs of tae Kingdom 
may be carry d on very well, eſpecially if the King's 
Negative Voice be ſodiſcreetly us'd, as only to give 
occahon to both Houſes more matarely, to conhder | 
tire Necellicy of what they have offer'd: as has al- | 
* 1 3 PP 0.4 Curing bis Majeſty's happy Reign, in | 

nich whailyorer Bills might at hrit have been re- 
* d, were yet aftetwards receiv'd 4 the ſecond 


Q! Fain 

2 the Coronation Oath, the King ſeems to ab- 
jure this Negatite Voice, The Wordsof that Oath, 
as they are r<.iced by the Archbiſhop when he [ears 3 


the King, in 6:dcr to his Coronation, are theſe; lem 
714 jurabis qu: o con ir mags Lees 11e ge Vit us e- 
gerit, Now the Laws Which the People have already 
choſen, ſtaad in nced of no Conſirmazion by a fu- 
ture Kigg; and therciore it ſhould: ſeem that he ' 
{wears (in the Clauſe) that he will grant thoſe Laws 
which the People {547 chuſe tor the time to come. 
And truly 'twopld be a hard Caſe, it atter the Wiſ— 
dom of the Nation has exercis'd it ſelf in making 
neceſiary Provinons far the Poblick Weal, all this 
Care ſhould be render 'd ineſfectual by the Caprice of 
Humour, or ignorance. of ſome prevailing Mini- 
ſters of State, Add co this, that according to an- 
tient Cuſtom, when the Ettates of the Realm were 
met together to confuit about Pablhck Alfairs, the 
Publick Bukineſs was not to be ſtopt, altho the Kin 8 
were not ꝓreſent. 
Bur ta procced, | _ »; | 
SB. 14 The 
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V. The Native Courage of the Engliſh being added 
to their Truſtineis and Good-nature, gives them a 
juſt Claim to the uſe of Arms for the defence of 
their Ring and themſelves under him: eſpecially in 
theſe periilous Limes, when Allaſſination and Inva- 
lion, Fraud and Violence, Surprize and Conqueſt, 
are growing into faſhion ; nay, when no lels than 
Europe is thought ſufficient to be the Empire of an 
abiolute Monarch. 

According to the antient Law of England, the 
whole Nation is oblig'd to bear Arms, excepting on- 
Iy the Honourable Judges of the Land, and the Re- 
verend Clergy. For proot whereof | will only cite 
one Statute Law made in the thirty third Year of 
King Henry the Eighth, cap. 9. becauſe this Law is 
the Center of all former Laws made on the fame 
occalion, and is at preſent unrepeal'd. In this Law 
tis enacted, © That every Man being the King's Sub- 
6 ject, not Lame, Decrepid, or Maim'd, nor hav- 
* ing any other lawful or reaſonable Cauſe or Im- 
% pediment, being within the Age of threeſcore 
5* Years (except Spiritual Men, Jultices of one Bench 
** and of the other, Juſtices of the Aſſize, and Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer) ſhall from the Feaſl of 
Pentecoſt next enſuing, vie and exerciſe ſhooting in 
Long-Bows, and alſo have a Bow and Arrows rea- 
dy continually in his Houſe to vſe himſelf, and 
do ule himſelf in ſhooting. And alſo that the 
* Fathers, Governors and Rulers of ſuch as be of 
* tender Age, do teach and train them vp in the 
** knowledg of the ſame ſhooting, And that every 
* Man having a Man-child or Man-chiidren in his 
* Houſe, ſhall provide, ordain, and have in his 
** Houſe for every Man-child being of the Age of 
** ſeven Years and above, until he ſhall- come to the 
5 Age of ſeventeen Years, a Bow and two Shafts, 
0 induce and learn them, and bring them up in 
_* ſhooting ; and ſhall deliver all the ſame Bows and 
53 bs „„ „Arrows 
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« Arrows to the ſame young Men, to uſe and occu- 
« py: And if the ſame young Men be Servants, that 
<« then their Maſters ſhall abate the Mony, that they 
„ ſhall pay for the ſame Bows and Arrows out of 
de their Wages, And after all ſuch young Men ſhall 
* come to the Age of ſeventeen Years, every of p 
« them ſhall provide and have a Bow and four Ar- 
« rows continually for himſelf at his proper Coſt 
& and Charges, or elſe of the Gift and Proviſion of 
« his Friends, and uſe and occupy the fame in ſhoot- 
<« ing, as is before rehears'd. And if a Maſter ſuf- 
<* fer any of his Servants taking Wages, being in 
©« his Houſhold, and under the Age of ſeventeen 
% Years; or the Father ſuffer any of his Sons being 
„ in his Houſhold, and under the Age of ſeventeen 
« Years, to lack a Bow and two Arrows, contrary 
e to the Form of this Statute, by the ſpace of one 
© Month together, then the Maſter or Father ia whom 
© ſuch Negligence ſhall be, ſhall for every ſuch De- 
“ fault forteic and loſe ſix Shillings and eight Pence. 
Note, That by this Clauſe of the Statute, altho 
the Judges and Clergy are excepted from keeping 
and uſing Bows and Arrows, after they are made 
Judges and ordain'd Clergy-men, yet the Law com- 
manded that theſe Judges and Clergy ſhould be bred 
up in the uſe of Arms. For even both theſe Orders 
of Men were oblig'd to uſe Bows and Arrows at their 
Fathers coſt, from ſeven to ſeventeen Years : ſo that 
a ten years Exerciſe of Arms was injoin'd to theſe 
Orders of Men. And after the Age of ſeventeen 
Years, both ſorts were oblig'd to uſe Arms till they 
became Clergy or Judges. Now ſince no Man can 
be made a Deacon before he is twenty three Years 
old, it muſt follow that every Clergy-man muſt have 
had no leſs than ſixteen years Exerciſe in Arms, and 
every Judg muſt have had at leaſt twenty fix years 
Exerciſe in Arms; few Men being ever made Judges 
till at leaf} thirty three years of age. 
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But to return to the Statyte, wherein "tis alſo E- 
nacted, That Buts be made in every City, Town, 
& and Place, according to the Law of anticnt time 
« usd, And that the Inhabitants, and Dwellers in 
« every of them, be compel 4 to make and conti- 
„ nue ſuch Buts, upon pain to forfeit for every 
ei three Months fo lacking, twenty Shillings. And 
that the Inhabitants ſhall cxercite themſelves with 
long Bows on Holidays, and other times con- 
„ venient. 

After this Care is t:ken that Bows ſhall be made, 
not only of Ewe but of Aſh and Witchhazel, tothe 
intent that Children mould have fuch Bows as they 
could Craw with eaſe, and ſuch as ſhould not colt 
above twelve Fence a- piece. And altho throughout 
the Body of this Act, ſeveral Penalties are declar'd 
againſt ſuch who had not Bows in a readinels tor 
themielves, or Children or Servants, yet this Law 
was not taken for a Penal Act; but the Contents 
thereof were by the Lawmakers ciicem'd as an an- 
tient Privilege or juſt Right confirm'd to the People 
of England ; tor as much as ail Aliens and Foreig- 
ners were reſtrain'd from the liberty of ſhooting in 
the Long-Bow, as appears by this Clauſe: © And 
that no manner of Perſon not being born with! 
the King's Obeyſance, or made Deniſon, vie 
** within the King's Obeyſance ſhooting with Long 
** Bows, without the King's Licence, upon pain ot 
* forfeiture of ſuch Bows, Arrows, and Shafts, as 
* they ſhall be founden fo ſhooting with. And eve- 
** ry of the King's Subjects may have Authority to 
* take and ſeize the ſame Forfeitures for his own 
* uſe,” without obtaining a Warrant from a Juſtice 
of the Peace, or ſo much as calling a Conſtable to 
ſee the Peace kept between the Engliſhman and the 
Foreigner. 

This Clanſe favours of old Philoſophy; for A4ri- 


fotle told his Pupil Alexander the Great, that the 
1 | Greeks 
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Greeks were Free- born, but that all other Peo 
were Slaves by Nature. And our Forefathers (it 
ſeems) thought the Engliſh ug ht to be intruſted with 
the Means of their own Preſervation in their own 
Hands, excluſive of all Foreigners, who could not 
pretend to any Preſervation here but what our Laws 
afford 'em. It cannot be ſuppos'd that any Foreig- 
ner ſhould pretend to vſe the Engliſh inhabiting their 
own Country, at the ſame rate as our Law us'd Fo- 
reigners ſojourning among vs. And from thence 1 
may with certainty conclude, that his moſt Gra- 
cious Majeſty, who is our rightful King, will not de- 
ny the Right of Self. preſervation to us, who have 
by a publick Aſociation on'd his great Merit and 
ſole Right to the Crown of Engla: 1d, renouncing the 
late King James, and all his doubtful Iſſue; nor can 
it be thought that the Lords and Commons, in Par- 
liament aflembled, ſhould fo far diſtruſt their Sons, 
their Tenants and Servants, as not to ſuffer them to 
handle Arms, in order to fit themſelves for the Na- 
tion's Defence in caſe of any ſudden Invaſion. The 
Reaſon upon which the forecited Statute was made, 
continves the ſame now as it was then; which Rea- 
ſon you may read in a Statute made in the ſame 33d 
year of Fn. VIII. cap. 6. in thele words: © The 
laudable Exerciſe of the Long-Bow has always 
heretofore been the Surety, Sateguard, and con- 
tinual Defence of the Realm of England, and an 
ineſtimable Dread and Terror to the Enemies of 
© the ſame.” For which reaſon it was Enacted, 
that no other Game ſhould be us'd beſides this of 
Shooting; as appears by this Act, wherein all o- 
ther Sports are forbid as unlawful; and particularly 
Bowling, that moſt innocent Recreation, is forbid- 
den, becauſe the L would allow no recreating Ex- 
| erciſe but Shooting; 

'Tis true, the Law forbad Croſs-bows that the 
Game might be preſerv'd þ they ventur'd — 
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Game to the Long-bow, as they may now to the 
Bullet and Masker wich equal Security. Shot indeed 
are more dangerous to the Game now, than the Vor- 
man Croſs bow was heretofore. Bur then the mak- 
ing and uſing of Shot, may de brought under as 
ſtrict Regulations as the Cross- bow once was. 

But ſtill it ſeems hard, that by reaſon of an acci- 
dental Change happening in the Engliſh Artillery of 
late Years, the People of England, whoare the Guard 
both of the King and Realm, ſhould not be allow'd 
the Equity of a former Law, which arm'd the whole 
Nation initsown defence. May not the People be 
truſted to guard the King, their Landlords, and 
themſelves ? Can any accidental Change of Artillery 
be pleaded ia bar to the neceſſary Defence of the 
Nation? Madmen indeed ought not to be truſted 
with Weapons. But the care we took of our ſelves 
in preſerving our Rights againſt the Incroachments 
of our late King, by joining with his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, both for our own and his Preſervation, may 
challenge that an old Right of handling Arms be 
truſted to us, whereby we may {upport both King 
and Kingdom againſt all Invaders. When the fore- 
cited Statute of the 33d of Hen. VIII. cap g. was 
made, twas not deſign'd to be a temporary Law, a, 


appears by the Title of it, which is, Artillery /h 


be maintain d, and unlawful Games debar d. And tho 
in the 8th of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, an Act was 
made which citeth the foregoing Act of Hen. VIII. 
the Deſign of the late Act was only to relieve the 
Bowyers and Fletchers of London, as to the Prices 
ſet upon their Bows and Arrows, but does not repeal 
the former Act, nor diſcourage the Uſe of Wea. 
Pons in the Hands of the People. 

"Tis, as I think, agreed among Moral Philoſo- 
phers, That all Moral Virtues ariſe from frequent 
Uſe and Practice; and Hiſtories likewiſe agree, that 
Military Virtne ariſes in the ſame manner with _ 
ral; 
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ral; and that thoſe Nations have been found moſt 
expert in War, whoſe People have been molt us'd to 
exerciſeof Arms. Whereas in thoſe Nations where 
the Sword has been taken out of the Peoples Hand, 
and given into the Hand of mere Mercenaries de- 
pending on the King alone, that People have there- 
by become mean and daſtardly in their Spirit, It 
muſt be agreed, that ſomething of a natural Foun- 
dation of Courage muſt be laid, in order to render 
2 People magnanimous and great in War. But then 
Experience has ſhewn that the Engliſh, when accuſ- 
tom'd to the uſe oft Arms, were not inferior to any 
People whatſoever z for proof whereof I will tran- 
ſcribe Sir Walter Ralci; Is Argument hereupon, from 
the Firſt Part of the Lifth Book of his Hiſtory of the 
World. 
* It is well Knorn {ſaith he) that Rome (or per- 
haps all the World beſide) had never ſo brave a 
Commander in War as Julius Ceſar, and that no 
Roman Army was comparable to that which ſer v'd 
under the fame Ceſar - Likewiſe it is apparent that 
this gallant Army, which had given fair proot of the 
Roman Courage in good performance of the Helve- 
tian War, when it firſt enter'd into Gaul, was ne- 
vertheleis utterly diſhearten'd, when Ceſar led it a- 
gainſt the Germans. So that we may juſtly impure 
all that was extraordinary in the Valor of Cefar's 
Men, to their long Exerciſe under ſo good a Leader, 
in ſo great a War. 
* Now let us in general compare, with the Deeds 
done by the beſt of theſe Roman Soldiers, in their 
principal Service, the Things perfor mod in the 
ſame Country by our common Engliſh Soldier, le- 
vied in haſt from following the Cart, or fitting on 
the Shop- ſtall; ſo ſhall we ſee the difference. Here- 
in will we deal fairly; and believe Ceſar in relat- 
ing the Acts of the Romans, but will call the French 
Hiſtorians to witneſs what Aions were perform'd 
by the Engliſh. * In 
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In Ceſar's Time France was inhabited by the 
© Gauls, a ſtout People but inferior to the French, 
* by whom they were ſabdu'd even when the Ko- 
© mans gave them Alliftance. The Country of Gaul 
© was rent in ſunder (as * witnelſech) into ma- 
* ny Lord ſhips; ſome of which were govern'd by 
* petty Kings, others — the Multitude: None or- 
* der'd in ſuch fort as might mak it ppliable to the 
* ncareſt Neighbour. he Factions were many and 
© Violent, not only in general thro the whole Coun— 
© try, but between the petty States; yea, in every 
City, and almoſt in every Houte, What greater 
Advantage could a Conqueror delire! Yer there 
was a greater. Arioviſtus with his Germans had 
over-ran the Country, and held much part of it 
in ſubjection, little different from mere Slavery: 
Yea, ſo often had the Germans prevaild in War 
upon the Gau/z, that the Gaus (who had fome- 
times been the better Soldiers) did hold them- 
ſelves no ways equal to thoſe daily Invaders, Had 
France been ſo prepar'd to our Engliſh Kings, Rome 
it felt at this Time, and long cer this Time, 
would have been ours, Bur when King Edward the 
Third began his War upon France, he found the 
who.c Country ſettled in Obedience to one mighty 
King; a King whoſe Reputation abroad was no lets 
than his Puiſlance at home: Under whoſe Enſign 
the King of Bobemia did ſerve in Perſon, at whole 
Call the Genoeſe and other Neighbour-States were 
ready to take Arms: a King unto whom one Prince 
gave away his Dominion for Love / viz. the Dau- 
phin of Viennois) and another fold away a goodly 
City and Territory for Mony (vis. King of Ma- 
gorca. ) 

* The Country lying ſo open to the Romans, and 
© being ſo well fenc'd againſt the Engliſh, it is Note- 
L — not who prevail'd moſt therein (for it 

- Were mere Vauity to match the Enxgliſh Purchaſes 

© with 
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with the Roman Conqueſts) but whether of the two 
gave the greater Proof of Military Virtue therein. 
Ceſ:r himſelf doth witneſs, That the Gault com- 
plain'd of their own Ignorance in the Art of War, 
and that their own Hardineſs was over-match'd by 
the Skill of their Enemies. Poor Men! they ad- 


* mi:'d the Roman Towers and Engines of Battery 


rais'd and planted againſt their Walls, as more 
than human \\'orks. What greater Wonder is it 
chat ſuch a People was beaten by che Romans, than 


that the Caribees, a naked People, but valiant as 


any under the dy, are commonly put fo the worſt 
by ſmall Numbers of Spaniards ? : Beſides. all this, 


* we ate to have rezard to the great Difficulty that 


was found in drawt”g, all the Gaa!s, or afly great 
part of them, together to any one Head, that with 
joint Forces they might oppole their Aſiailants : 
As allo the much grbater Difticoity of holding them 
long together. For. hereby it came to paſs, that 
they were never ahle to make nie, of Opportunity; 
but fometimes compel:d to, ſtay, tor their Fellows, 
and ſometimes driven ta gyVecor take Battel upon 


extreme Diſadvantsges, terniear leſt their Com- 


panies ſhould tall aſunder: As indeed upon any 
little Diſaſter they were ready to break, and to 
return every one to the Retence of his own. All 
this, and (which was little leſs than all this) 
-rear odds in Weapon, gave to the Romans the 
Honour of many  pallant Victories. What ſuch 
Help, or what ether worldly. Help than the golden 
Metal of their Soldiers, had our Engin Kings a- 
gainſt the Frenebr Were not the French as well ex- 
perienc'd in Feats of War? Yea, did they not think 
thenfelves therein our Superiours ? Were they not 
in Arms, in Horſe, in all Proviſion, exceedingly 
beyond us? Let us hear what a French Writer 
John de Serres ) faith of the inequality that was be- 
tween the French and Engliſh, when their King 
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© John was ready to give the Onſet upon the Black 
© Prince at the Battel of Poi&iers - John bad all Ad- 
* vantages over Edward, both of Number, Force, Sbew, 
© Country and Conceit (the which is commonly a Conſi- 
© deration of no ſmall Importance in worldly Affair, 
and withal the Choice of all bis Horſemen (eſteem'd 
© then the beſt in Europe) with the greateſt and wiſeſt 
© Captains in his whole Realm. And what could he 
© with more? | 

I think it would trouble a Roman Antiquary to 
find the like Example in their Hiſtories, the Ex- 
ample, I fay, of a King brought Priſoner to Rome 
by an Army of Eight thouſand, which he had ſur- 
rounded by Forty thouland better appointed, and 
no leſs expert Warriors. This | am ſure of, that 
neither Hyhax the Numidian, tollow'd by a Rab- 
ble of half Scullions, as Livy rightly terms them, 
nar thoſe cowardly Kings, Perſius and Gente, are 
worthy Patterns. All that have read of Creſſy 
and Agincourt, will bear me witneſs that 1 do not al- 
ledg the Battel of Poitiers, for lack of others, as 
good Examples of Engliſh Virtue : the Proof 
whereof hath left many a hundred better Marks in 
al! Quarters of France, than ever did the Valour 
of the Romans. 

Would yon know what our raw Engliſh Soldiers 

| can do? The great deciſive Battel of Naſcby, in the 

F late Civil War, will inform you: The number of 
Forces was equal on both Sides, nor was there any 
Advantage in the Ground, or any extraordinary 
Accident which happen'd during the Fight, which 
| could be of conſiderable Importance to either Side, 
In the Army of the Parliament, only nine of the 
Officers had ſerv'd abroad, and moſt of the Soldiers 
| were Apprentices drawn out of London but two 
| Months before. In the King's Army there were a- 
| bove a thouſand Officers who had ſerv'd in foreign 


| Parts; yet were they broken and routed by theſe 
| new- 
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new-rais'd Apprentices, who were obſerv'd to be 
obedient to Command, and brave in Fight, not only 
in that Action, but on all Occalions during chat ac- 
tive Campagn, 

But where was ercaiter Military Virtue ſhewn, than 
by our new-rais'd Army lately in Flanders? | do 
not conceive that greater firmnets of Mind can be 
ſhewn in War, than that which appear'd ia the Eng- 
liſh at their Attack upon Namur, when they receiv'd 
all the Shor of the Enemy during their regular 
March up to the Paliſade, before they diſcharg'd up- 
on the Enemy. This firmaeſs of Mind in the Eng- 
liſh was ſo aſtoniſhing to the French, that it brake 
their Courage ſo, as they never made any conſidera- 
ble Defence of that Fore afterwards, It may alſo 
be obſerv'd, that the French, tho abounding in num- 
bers of experienc'd Officers, yet durſt not ever en- 
gage us without ſome very viſible Advantage. 

Now when the whole People of England do upon 
all Accounts ſo well deſerve to be exercis'd in Arms, 
and when by Law they of Right ought to be ſo ex- 
ercis'd, ſhall a mere accidental Change of Artillery 
bereave the Nation of this Benefit, which for ever 
would preſerve them in cafe of any foreign Inva- 
ſion ? Is there ſuch known Juſtice in all the Ne igh- 
bouring Princes, whereupon we may rely in the | 
neglect of all Preparation for Self-detence ? May not | 
the Method of Bows and Arrows be accommodated | 
to Guns and Ball? This new Artillery is ſomewhar 
more chargeable z but are not the greatelt part of 
the People able to bear the Charge themſelves ? 

And may not the poorer fort be furniſh'd at the 
Charge of the Pariſh, Hundred, or County? But the 
Game will ſuffer if the People arearm'd ; yet Bul- 
let will do no more harm than Arrows : Shot may 
be prohibited or limited as to its Make and Sale: 
Strict Penalties may be laid upon thoſe who break 


in upon the Gaine, But the Security of the Na- 
K | tion 
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tion gugin firſt to be provided for, the Security of 
Cape can only challenge a ſecond Place. 

Perhaps it may be apprehended by ſome Men, 
ti::f in cile the People ſhall be aim'), the Govern- 
ment will be unſteddy, and the NMaziitrate unſate 


by reaion of popular Tumules, But this tear will 
vaniſh, when it ſhall plainly appear that an arm'd 
Peoj'ie will be the greateſt Sccurity both of the 
State and the Church, againſt Inſorrections and po- 
pular Tumults. 

it muſt indeed be allow'd, that it they who are 
moſt apt toraiſe Tumults ſhall be arm'd, aud they 
whoſe Intereſt it is to ſuppreis fuch Tumults ſhall 
be unzrm d, the Objection would be very ſtrong a- 
gainſ? arming the Peop! ©, But accord ung to the 
Scheme laid down it will fo fall out, that they who 
are apt to raiſe Tumults will be unarm'd, and they 
whole lateſeſt it is to ſuppteſs em will be train d un 
in Arms. Ihe common Cauſe of popular Temults 
is extreme Want and Poverty, which ariſes ſome- 
times from Scarcity of Food, and ſometimes from 
Scarcity of Work; whereby it comes to paſs, that 
altho there de no Famine in the Land, yet they who. 
depend upon their daily Labour for their daily 
Bread, are (for want of Imployment) laid under 
the heavy neceſſity of wanting Provitons to ſupport 
Nature. In either of theſe Caſes, T1mults muſt be 
expected; but then, who ſhall] raiſe theſe Tumults? 
Only ſuch poor wretched People as will be unarm'd. 
For ſoppoſe all thoſe who pay to Church and Poor, 
ia their reſpective Pariſhes, were arm'd (and it can- 
not be ſuppos'd that any Perſons of inferior Degree 
to thoſe are capable of the Charge of Arms) very 
few, it any Men of this fort, will be found ia a po- 
pu lar Tt mu!r, occaſion'd thro extreme Want, But 
this fort of Men will fad it their Intereſt to ſuppreſs 
els infurrection 5; as may appear by what happen'd 
29097 inree or four years hnce in the City of Wor- 


ceſter, 


Err 
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ceſter, where the Mob aroſe and ſeiz'4 ſome Corn 
which (in a dear time) was bonght in the Market of 
that City, and brought to Severn to be carried away 
in Barges to ſome other Places upon thar River, 
You may be ſure that no Shopkeepers, Clothiers, or 
reſponſible Inhabitants of that City were found 1a the 
Riot, But on the contrary, twas the Intereſt of e- 
very Citizen, who was able to feed himſelf and Fa- 
mily, to diſcourage the Mob, that the Farmer 
might be encourag'd to bring his Corn to the Mar- 
ket. And ſuppoſe that a Tumult ſhou'd riſe in any 
City or Market-Town in the Kingdom upon the 
ſame occaſion, would not the trading Part, and all 
the ſufficient Inhabitants of the Town find them- 
ſelves oblig'd to protect the Market, to the end they 
may be ſupply'd with neceſſary Proviſions for them- 
ſelves and Families? And being arm'd too, would 
they not be ſufficient to diſperſe a naked Rabble ? 
But ſuppoſing ſuch a Tumult ſhould happen in the 
Country upon the ſame occaſion, would not every 
Man who held any Plough-Land or Paſture, be in- 
gag'd to defend the Fields and the Barns, or Stacks 
of Hay or Corn againſt the Invaders? 

To ſum up this Matter then, let it be ſuppos'd that 
Artillery were maintain'd upon this foot, viz, That 
in all Cities, Towns Corporate and Market Towns, 
every Shopkeeper, Trader, Artificer, and every 
Perſon, who by his Imployment, Dealing, or any 
other way, is able to maintain himſelf and Family, 
ſhall be oblig'd to find Arms; and in all Country- 
places, every Husbandman uſing and imploying 
Plough-Land or Paſture, whereby he is inabled to 
maintain a Family, ſhall find Arms: Were not this 
Method the moſt effectual way to diſcourage popu- 
lar Tumults? And if they were oblig'd to find Arms 
for their Children and Servants, would not the Son 
ſide with his Father, and the Servant with his Maſ- 
ter? But if the Servant ſhould be otherwiſe _ 
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his Arm may be reſerv'd in his Maſter's keeping. 
And hoe ſhall the Rabble of either Yownor Coun- 
try unarm'd, be able to ſtand againſt. the arm'd Force 
of thoſe who are their 5upetiors in Quality, Number 
and Strength: 

Permit ine, good Sir, 2 little further to conſider 
tne Caſe of popular Tuamuics, Riots and Inſurrec— 
tions, becauſe | have not found any Argument for 
arming the People of cqual force to this ObjeQton. 
There are other Cauſes of popular Tumults beſides 
ſcarcity of Work or Provition : As for inſtance, En- 
thuſiaſm, isfortune in War, Oppreſſion, and Male- 
ad miniſtration. 

By Enthuſiaſm was ner and ſome few more A- 
nabaptiſts inſpit d with the Spirit of Tumult in the 
Reign of King Charlzs the Second: For he having 
read in one of the old Prophets, that one Tbouſand 
ſhall ſiy at the rebuke of One, Iſa. 30. 17. he thought 
himſelf to be the Perſon meant in the Text (tho I 
dare ſay, that //a:ab never dreamt of Tom. Venner) 
and therefore twas that he, with ſome few Accom- 
plices, poſted themſelves in Hiday-ſtreet near Cheap- 
Jie, and began a War upon the Kingdom, It muſt 
be own'd, that he and his Partizans were arm'd and 
were retolute in their Attempt: And I make no 
doubt but that a Regiment of ſuch Men might have 
made à Conqueſt upon London, where the Citizens 
are unexercis'd in Arms, had not the King a ſuffi- 
cient number of Guards to ſuppreſs them. But on 
the other fide, ſuppoſing the Citizens to be expe- 
rienc d in the uſe of Arms, all the Enthuſiaſtick Mad- 
men which that City can be ſuppos'd to produce, will 
never equal the nnmber of thoſe who will remain in 
their Wits. But it the whole City ſhould become 
Lunatick, tis well that the Country ſhould be arm'd 
to take it into their Protection. 

But Enthutialm is ſeldom an epidemical Diſeaſe, 
tho it ſometimes talls out that one Madman may in- 
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tet a Rabble with his whimſical Fancies; as happen'd 
about three or four years lince in North imtenſhire, 
where a poor Clergyman had the Misfortuie to fall 
into a ſtrong Phrenſy, and then ſtrongly tancy's that 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriit was juſt then come down 
from Heaven to Feru{aiem, in order to begin his 
thouſind yerrs Reign upon Earth, And this News 
he tells all ahout the Neighbourhood, with full at- 
ſurance, as to him it ſeem'd, of its Truth. And as 
it falls out that an ungrounded Fear does often ſpread 
It ſelf wide among thoſe who are not capable to ex- 
amine well into the bottom of Matters, ſo may an 
unreaſonable Gnfidence diffuſe it ſelf in like man- 
ner, and become panick. And ſo it fell out that 
this poor diſtracted Clergyman pain'd a numerous 
Rabble to his Party, with an intention to lead them 
to Jeruſalem: But his Death (as | remember) pre- 
vented his March, and gave the People 6pportunity 
to conſider better, and return to their Homes. Bur 
ſuppoſe the Mob ſhould have been infecte with a 
panick Phrenſy, and had began their March towar :s 
Jeruſalem, Proviſion had been neceſſary for 10 long a 
March. Now what they could carry along witn 
them from home, would ina few days be ſpent. And 
then if the Country, thro which they were trave!- 
ling, were unarm'd, what ſhould hinder this wild 
Rabble from ſeizing the Stores of the Country to 
ſupply their Wants? And what if it {honld have 
come into their Heads to demoliſh the Churches, an 1 
deſtroy the old Prieſthood of the letter, in their 
way to the new ſpiritual Jeruſalem, | am apt 
think that Prayers and Tears would not have Þ! 
vail'd over theſe wild People, fo powertally as Pot- 
der and Ball. Whereby it may appear, that the 
Security of the Church, as well as that of the State, 
depends upon Arms in the Hands of the People, hace 
none but the Rabble are capable of being ſpiricey a- 
way from their Wits by Enthuſiaſts or Impoſtors. 
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Mistortuge in War has ſometime given an occa— 
ſion of popular Tumult; as whea the Dutc% came 
upto Chathamin King Charles the Second's Reign, 
what a ſtrange 3 Fear poſſeſsd the Londoners 7 
\V hat railing and ranting was there againſt the neg- 
ligence of the Government? Every one ſuppos'd 


that che Town world on the morraò be plunder'd 


by the Dutch, and Were bethought themſelves 
how to get ont of the way: The Wiſeſt hid their 
1 reajure in {mall Vaults, al contriv'd tor 
that purnoſe. The Dutch indeed ſoon withdrew, 
contentin? themſelves with carrying away the Roya! 
Charics, 3 Firſt-Rate Ship of War, in Triumph 
with them; and fo the Fear was over. But yet 
what was it which cavs'd fo general a Mutiny in the 
Cite, bur only a Diffnſt in their own Artillery? For 
if only 90 Militia of London had been ſufficiently 
exercis'd in Arms, they alone might have been de- 
pended on {or the Security of the City. But if all 
the Citizens of ſufſicient Ability, both Maſters and 
Servants, Fathers and Sons, had been train'd up in 
Arms, they would have ſoon been between Home 
and Harms-way, and ſcarce a Woman or Child in 
the Town would nave been frighten! d with the News 
or the Dat. 5. 

You wi | fay, What! Will the handling of Arms 
expel Cowardice, and give Men a ſufficient Courage 
for their own Defence? Yes, moſt certainly, both 
for [.etence and Offence too, How elſe came the 
4 Komans by their invincible Courage? For there 

no very high Pulſe of noble Blood, which beat 
in the Veins of thoſe poor Shepherds and Outlaws 
W119 made up the original People of Rome. But yet 
after the elder Men were ſet apart by Romulus for 
Covuntel, and the younger Men enjoin'd to handle 
Arms, it came to paſs that the Sun never ſaw a more 
able Militia or better Armies gather'd out of it. 
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No Place about Rome is more generally remembred 
han their Artiilery-Ground, known by the name of 
7 


Campus „ Hartius, or Hars 11. 14, in u to nim poon⸗ 
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proof ge Linus, in his fir!t Boak ot the Ro- 

man hlilitia, produces ſeveral Witnelles. 

The "IB, military Exerciſe of the £omins, Fe- 
ctius calls Decirr/in, or the Run, and gives be REA- 
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the FE Enemy pol eth it 3 th at t T 77 . pe, TS 55 
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ter Du'y wito greater Agility and Quickneſs ; and laſt 


of a4, that they may fone overtake the Enemy in his 
| rd Exeictic Vepetins calls Falurta, trom 
: ae Gf hx toot bien above ground, carv'd 
in the Inape ot a human Body, with which the young 
doldlie $85 d to make a Sam fight in the preſence 
ot his Campi- actor, or Nithtary Tutor ;, and 1n 
this Exerciſe, ſaich our Author, S$crvab ttur illa can 
ten ut cum ii ro ad inſerengdum vulnus aſſurgeret, ne qua 


ex parte ide pateret ad jlapam- i. e. Care was to be 
. 3 5 17 133 a . a I 
kiten, 16.1! 1 9:1 1. u Site FO, , Hp tn 7 And the 


Fnemy, be ſhould ſo guard binn vr that be might not 
lic open to receme any [Wound him ty. 

Ho frequently theſe Military Exerciſes were per- 
forms, our Author declares in theſe words: untores 
'© el mite mant 0 poſt meridiem ad mne gente, 2 
cane, mom, Feteres autem & cxudit ſemel in 

b ebantur. i. e. The younger jor were e xercis 4 
ay, buz the old Soldiers ence a day only. Not 
that This Exercile 15 ſted all the Year long, but as our 
Can faith in his Antiquities, 1. was a Cuſtom among 
the Romars ſometimes in the Tear to have a prnera! 
Aus er of the younger ſort, who, meeting in the Cirque 
excrcis'd their Runmng, Racing, Riving at Tilt, and 
other ſ c h-lite I . of Activity, wherety they might le 
a ts for the ir better Scyvice in the ar, They cboſe 
4 Cidt ain one or other of noile Birth, who was cal d 
Princeps Juventutis. They divided themſelves into diſ- 
tn Companies, ſmmetimes marching forward one a; ainſi 

ther, ſometimes retiring backwards, ſometimes Shire 

„ Jomet:mes imbatte ing themſelves in one Form. 
>: ak in another, as if it were a true Field pitch d. 
Godwyn's Roman Antiquities, l. Lid. 2. G. 3. cap. 12. 

And thus at their fer times every year all the Ko- 
mans of ſufficient Ability vere oblig'd to make their 
Campagns, from the Age of ſeventeen Years to the 
Age of forty {i:: Years, as Lipſius ſets forth. And 
for the Encouragement of theſe Military Exerciſes, 


Poly bius 
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Polybius writes, That no Man was allow'd as Capable 
to bear Office in the Civil Magiſtracy of Rome, who 
had not made ten Campaęns: His Words are theſe ; 
Het, 5 AqC4y An &h g aders meoTEC;N £20 pl ont 
CPAT 15 125 1 TETEREAG So 

But lien | have digreſs'd too far upon this Head 
of the Roman Diicipline in the Exercite of Arms; 
whereas all that 1 intended to ſay, was, That their 
conſtant Cuſtom of handling Arms laid the Founda- 
tion of that invincible Courage and Conſtancy of 
Mind, which at laſt render d the Romans Maſters of 
the World. 

| find alſo that a great Scholar and Soldier, namely 
Joſephus, was of this opinion, v:z. That the Empire 
of the World was not the Gift of Fortune to the 
Romans, but the Acqueſt of their own military Vir- 
tue, which they gain'd by their conſtant Exerciſe 
in Arms. His Words, according to Juſtus Lipſius's 
Tranſlation in his fifth Book de Militia Romana, and 
Dialogue the 14th, are theſe : Quod ſi quis alium Ro- 
manorum ordinem in militia inſpexerit, videbit hoc grande 
Imperium eos babcre virtutis meritum, non fortune bene- 
ſicium; non enim initium ills armorum ipſum bellum eſt, 
nec ſolum cum uſus aut neceſſitas eſt manus movent, in 
pace feriati, ſed tanquam congeniti armis nunquam pau. 
ſim I xercitii faciunt, From hence 'tis very plain, 
that Joſephus aſcrib' d all the military Virtue of the 
Romans to nothing elſe beſides their frequent Exer- 
ciſe in Arms. 

But begging pardon for this long Digreſſion con- 
cerning the Roman Militia, I return to the ſubject 
Matter from whence l digreſs'd : which was to ſhew, 
that incaſe of popular Tumults, it was the greateſt 
Safcty to the State and Church, that all the People 
of Ability and Sufficiency ſhould be train'd up in 
Arms. But | have purſu'd this Argument only with 
relation to Tumults ariſing from extreme Want, 
Enthuſiaſm, and Misfortune in War; leaving the got 

+) 
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ſes of Oppreſiton and Mile-adminiftration as yet vn- 
conſider d. Nor do theſe Cafes Hand in nced of any 
long Conlideration : for if it be granted that an 
arm d People will {ſupport a juſt and lezal Admini— 
tration doth in State and Church, tis no great harm 
it the People, by the help of their Arms, ſhould 
happen to deiend themſelves againſt Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion. Nor can I ſee any reafon why they 
ſhould take part with Tyrants and Oppreilors. 

But ſuppoling the old ſtanding Law of Artillery 
ſhould in this manner be accommodated to Pouder 
and Ball, one thing cannot but be foreſeen, which is, 
That the Quakers will not obey the Law in bearing 
Arms, but will expect to be defended by the Arms 
of others: wherefore tis reaſon that they compen- 
late with their Purſe the want of their active Aſ- 
ſiſtance in Arms. And therefore ſince Buts to ſhoot 
at with Bullet be of abſolute neceſſity, and tince "twill 
be very convenient to allow ſome ſmall Stipends to 
old Soldiers for their pains in exerciting the younz, 
a ſmall Tax may be rais'd from the Quakers, to pro- 
cure either one or both of theſe Conveniences. 

'Tis pity indeed that any Man's Religion ſnould 
render him uſeleſs to ſuch a Country as ours; in 
which our National Religion, being added to the Eng - 
liſh Fidelity and Cood-nature, 

VI. Claims to incorporate all the Proteſtants in the 
world into our National Intereſt ; our Situation allo 
and Naval Strength aſliſting hereunto. Q. Elisabeth 
made herſelf Umpire of all Europe's Differences, 
chiefly by patronizing the Proteſtant Ilatereſt where- 
ſoever it was oppreſs'd. And in this reſpect her 
Reign was rais'd to a higher Point of Glory than 
any of her Royal Predeceſſors. For as the Pope has 
always ſo many Subjects as there are Papiſts in any 
Proteſtant Dominions; ſo, on the contrary, the 
Queen had the Hearts of all Proteſtants living in 
Popiſh Territories, Twas this Policy, . 

Wit 
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with the Love which Fngland bare toward that 
Queen, which made the Pope (who then was) diſ- 
truſt his ſpiritual Thunder bolts, and head ſecret Aſ- 
ſaiſinations againſt her. It muſt be act nowiedg'd, 
that the Scotiſh Line, which ſucceeded that Queen, 
look'd upon this Conduct in her to be pragmatical; 

but ' tis as true that none ot this Line, as yet, bas 
been look'd upon as holding the Ballance of Euxope. 
And to this Article it may be added, That our Pro- 
teſtant Profeſſion (which excludes the Pope from any 
Competition in our Allegiance) being added to our 
Good-nature, gives us a juſt Claim to the whole 
Heart of our Sovereign Lord the King; and by how 
much the lets we flatter him, ſo much the more he 
may rely vpon our Fidelity. 

Nor was there ever ſuch an extraordinary Acci- 
dent fell out, which could lay ſo great a Foundation 
of mutual 1 ruſt between King and People, as what 
has lately happen'd. For whereas Lewts the French 


King had confſpir'd with James the Second, then 


King of England, to root out the true Chriſtian Pro- 
feſſion by deſtroying all its Profeſſors ; the (then) 
Prince of Orange (who had particularly been in- 
ſulted by Lewis This French King) having no other way 
to eſcape the further Inſolence of that Tyrant, uni- 
ted himſelf to the FAgliſh Intereſt, whereby at once 
he both gave and took Succour : which ought to be 
mutually acknowledg*d, and own'd on both ſides, as 
mutual Aſſiſtance in common Danger lays the firmeſt 
Foundation of mutual Friendſhip. 

VII. From this Circumſtance, in conjunction with 
thoſe afore-mention'd, the Engliſh People may claim 
to bear the greateſt Sway in Europe ; eſpecially when 
no other Nation enjoys ſuch a Concurrence of happy 
Circumſtances leading hereunto, And I make no 
doubt but if theſe Particulars were ſer in a proper 
light by your Pen, the People, being appriz 4 here- 
of, would at one time or other aſlert their Claims. 


But 
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Bat alas! they have been bred up in ſo mean an O- 
pinion of themſelves, that they think it goes well 
with them if they may eat Bread from day to day, 
wear out their old Clothes, and fleep in their own 
Beds without an Army to. keep the Peace among 
them; as taking it tor their greateſt Enjoyment, that 
they are not reducd to the Condition of French 
Vallals. 

But how caſy would it be for the People (if onc 
awaken'd) to gain policiiion of all the Rights to 
which they make ſo juſt a Claim, being aſſitted by 
the Freeholders, in whole power it is to chule ſuch a 
Repreſentative of the People in Parliament, as may 


do them right in this calc * 


To which end the Freeholders (to whorn this weak 
Imagination of an Ellay, when improv'd, ought. to 
be addreſs d) may be advertis'd as to what ſort of 
Men may be fitteſt for this pur poſe. 

1. A Sincerity in what a Man profeſſeth, is the 
firſt and beſt Qualification for a Member of Parlia— 
ment. If a Man has always profeſs'd a Love for his 
Country, and ſhewn the reality thereof, by aſſiſting 
and conſtantly encouraging his Fellow-Subjects to 
oppole Tyranny from abroad, and Uſorpation at 
home, and has always ſhewn himſelf ſteddy herein 
this Man is ſurely, above all others, to be intruſted 
by the People to repreſent them in Parliament: So 
on the other hand, ſuppoſe a Man to be an open Ja- 
cobite in his Profeſſion, tho I cannot think that any 
Body of People in England ſhould chuſe ſuch a one 
to be a Member of Parliament; yet if ſuch a one 
could be choſen into the Honourable Houſe of Com- 
mons, he would not be able to do ſo much harm as a 
cunning State-Hypocrite, who, profeſſing a Love to 
publick Liberty, ſhould carry on an infatiable Re- 
venge againſt ſome few ill-deſerving Perſons, to the 
diſcouragement of thoſe who are innocent, and never 


declur'd from their former Profeſſion of publick Vir- 
rye, 
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| cannot but look upon Moderation to be a Mark of 
Sincerity. For if I who have done ill Things here- 
tofore, whereot lam now made ſenſible, ſhall yet 
be very ſevere in proſecuting thoſe who of late have 
been guilty of the ſame Faults with what mine were 
heretofore; an indifferent Stander-by will be apt to 
queſtion the Reality of my ſudden Change, eſpecial- 
ly when 1 have never retracted my old Iniquities, 
nor ſo much as in publick condemn'd that Fault in 
my ſelf, which 1 am fo ſererely puniſhing in others. 
| do not think that any Man, who by Court- allure- 
ments has been charm'd from his publick Virtue, can 
be rely'd upon after he has forſaken his former Pro- 
feſſion. Nor is a new Convert preſently to be en- 
truſted, tho he ought to be eſteem'd ſo long as he 
keeps to his new Profeſlion. 

Let us remove the Scene to France, and ſuppoſe 
that the late Converts tothe Roman Catholick Faith 
ſnould puſh on very boldly to obtain the Honours and 
publics Pruſts, which are in the diſpoſal of the 
French King: Weuld not he and all the Roman Ca- 
tholicks in France ſuſpect the Sincerity of the new 
Converts, and likewiſe that there was ſome {ecret 
Deſign cover'd over with the pretence of a new Con- 
verſion ? For 'tis certain that a Hypocrite in Reli- 
gion is capable of doing more Miſchief to the Reli- 
gion he profeſſeth, than a Jeclar'd Atheiſt can do: 
Becauſe the open Profeſſion of the one makes him 
avoided, and perhaps abhor'd, whilſt the Cloke of 
Religion gives to the other an Opportunity of fly and 
dangerous Tranſactions, And, as Matters now ſtand 
in England, what injury can all the open non{wearing 
Jacobites do to us, when the Body of the People a- 
void and abhor them? But yet a State-Hypocrite 
being admitted into the great Council of the Na- 
tion, may find a way to walk undiſcover'd in dange- 
rous By-paths, and cannot want ſpecious Pretences 
to cover his Treachery. I remember one Andrew 
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Sall a Jeſuit, born ia lyeland, but bred up in Salg— 
manca, where he held the Chair of Divinity tor ſe- 
veral Years. This Man, after ſeven ye 11s Conte- 
rence with a learned Prelate, was at lat wrovpght 
upon to renounce the Fopiſn Supertitiog d em- 
brace the Chriſtian Falt ", as it is brofe d lu the 
Church of England, and to ſhew the Reality of his 
Converſion, he would accept of no more Preferment 
in our Church, than whereby to ſupply his mere 
want of Food and Raiment, leſt it ſhovld ever be 
ſaid that he was any way bia ſo d by worldly Intereſt 
to change his Religion. But if this new Convert had 
put on a face ot Zeal againſt Popery, and decty'd 
the Biſhops and Dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 


land tor complying with Rome, in admitting unwar— 


ranted and ſuſpicious Ceremomies, and ſome ſet 
Forms of Devotion, not unlike thoſe which are to 
be ſeen in the old Roman VMillal ; and mould hereupon 
have infer'd that they ought ro be turn'd out of 
their Places, to the end that ſuch new Converts as 
himſelt might come into their honourable and pro- 
fitable Preferments: the Sincerity of this new Con- 
vert would have been much doubted of, and he would 
have been generally thought no better than an old 
Jeſuit ſtill. But had he done this when the Papiſts 
had been lately plotting againſt the Government, and 
when the French king, who is the known Hero of 
that Church, had been preparing to fight her Battels: 
What Engi Proteſtant could have forborn to ſuſ- 
pect this new Convert of a Deſign to embroil us at 
home, when we ſtood in the greateſt need of mutual 
Confidence, in order to our neceſary Defence againſt 
our known Enemy? A ſteddy Conduct in any good 
thing demands Applauſe; but a ſudden and loud Zeal, 
when there is no viſible and imminent Danger w hich 
provokes it, challenges Suſpicion as its due. And 
therefore, 
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2. All religious Bigots of any Party may be paſs'd 
by ; honeſt Men being more likely to make good 
theſe Claims than either high Churchmen or rigid 
Dillſenters : foraſmuch as the publick Weal does not 
depend either upon Ceremonies or no Ceremonies, 

>. All Royal blatterers, Court-Penſioners, or Ex- 


2 


pectants of Court-Favour, may be omitted, For 
tho a King of England can have no Intereſt ſeparate 
from that of his People, yet 'tis manifeſt that a | 
Court may purſue a particular Intereſt-of its own, | 
which ſhall be ſeparate from that of boch King and i 
People ; as was very viſible during the four Scotyb | 
Reizns, wherein Queen Elizaletl's Maxims of head | 
ins the Proteſtants and holding the Ballance of Eu- 
Ide were laid aſide; whilſt the Court- Penſioners 
made it their buſineſs to poſſeſs their Royal Maſters 
with 3 Notion of ſome high Prerogatives veſted in 
the Crown by God himſelt, without the Content of 
the People. And indeed, by ſinking the antient 
Rights of the People into this Abyis of Prerogative, 
theſe Court-Paraſites made their way to Royal Fa- 
vorr {© tar. as to engroſs all the publick I ruſts of 
the Realm into their own hands. By this means they 
tor m'd themſelves into a fort of Body Politick, which 
was as far extended as there were profitable Truſts 
in the Nation. All the Members hereot ſpoke the 
fame things, and ated in the ſame manner, and to 
the Game ends and purpoſes; being always unani- 
mous in diſpenſing their Favours, and ſhewing their 
Reſeatments. And when any one Member of this 
Body was promoted to ſome eminent Station ia the 
Realm (which thing could ſeldom tail) this power- 
fal Man became the Head of the whole Body, which 
was ſpirited with one private laterelt equally dear to 
all the Members, who were join'd in one and the 
{ame Deſign of flattering their Royal Maſter with his 
Prerogative, and ſerving themſelves with his Intereſt, 
Power and Purle. 

By 
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By this Court-Inte' ſt kings have been beſet in 
their own Palaces, ana prevented from either ſeeing 
or hearing of their own neare!t Concerns. Nor is 
this Body infirm or ſubject to decay, ſince no Man 
can expect lo eifectual a K.commendation to any Ho- 
nour or profitable Trvit, as theſe Men can give him. 
And you may be ſure that they will beſto y a Cha- 
rafter upon none, but thoſe who are quality'd for 
ſuch a Favour. 

Tis no wonder then if all the Men of this Court- 
Faction are of the ſame Opinion, and vote the ſame 
way (as the Franciſcans and Dominicans hold con- 
ſtantly to the Opinions of their own reſpective Or- 
ders.) But this Union is never fo ſtrong as under 
the Primacy of ſome eminent Favourite, whom they 
call a great Stateſman ; tho coinmonly nothing be 
more contrary to his narrow chittiſh Genivs than the 
Character of a great Stateſman. For ſuch a one hath 
2 ſtrong Affection to the general Good of his own 
Country, and to the Benefit of Mankind: Whereas 
2 cunning Stateſman (ſuch as is their Idol) has only 
the Craft to render himielt ſeemingly neceſſary to a 
Prince, by forming and managing a Party; which 
is no better an Art, than packing the Cards or 
cogging the Dice. 

Nor did this ſort of Men formerly ſo much as pre- 
tend to conſider the intereſt of the People, but only 
to do the King's buſineſs, as they call'd it; which in 
every part of it, under their Management, was appa— 
rently difterent trom the Intereſt or the People, Yet 
it any Man adventur'd to blame their Conduct, they 
cry d out with one mouth, That the King was wouns 
ded thro their ſides; and all whe diſlik'd their Pro- 
ccedings, were call'd Enemies to the Government. 

But let the Soth Line ſpeak what Services this 
Court-Party has ever done for them, notwithſtanding 
they gain d the High- Church to their aſliſtance, by 
giving the Honours and Prefer ments thereof to the 

Preachers 
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Preachers of Jure Divino and Paſſive Obedience. For 
things fell out ſo odly, that the ſame Doctrine which 
was deſign'd to deſtroy the antient Rights of a free 
People, had in it a ſtra,,ze force in recoiling back 
upon choſe Princes who. firſt promoted its Power. 
For, 

Pallive Obedience being apply'd in a black Plaiſter 
to the Body of King James I. (witneſs the Great 
Duke of Buckingbam who was privy thereto) de- 
throa'd that Divine Monarch. Quantus Artifex perizt / 
The ſame Paſſive Obedience, ii the ſhape of an Ax, 
fell upon the Neck of King Charles I. and ſeparated 
that Head from the Body Natural, which it had be- 
fore divided from the Body Politick. K. Charles II. 
met with it in his diſh; and James II. is at, this day 
the living Monument of Paſſive Obedience, ia the na- 
tural Soil where it has its rankeſt Growth, Had our 
former Parliamegts been unclog'd from the. Court- 
Party, which javentett this deſperate Machine of 
Paſſive Obedience, theſe Kings might have reign'd 
over a loving Pet te with grey Hairs (which S9loms:; 
calls Crowns of Glory) on their Heads. Their Lives 
would have been prolong'd, and their Memorftes been 
immortal. 

But if moſt of our Kings from the time of 14/;1- 
liam I. have had juſt reaſon to complain agaluſt this 
ſort of Court-Vermin, as the parallel Hiſtories of 
their Favourites, Minions and Flatterers, inform vs ; 
and if the Parliament, Who is the only Check upon 
this pernicious Party, ſhall be nd wich the ſame, 
"ris not then imaginable how any. Prince ſhould con- 
tinue 2 happy Reign over us. 

For let a Sovereign Prince be as ſenſible of his 
People's Good as their own Hearts can wiſh; let 
him be as upright as af Angel in his good Diſpoſi tion 
2 them, yet this Party Will hinder the people 

from receiving any benefit by thUſt his Princely Diſ- 
politioas towards chem: bur Ae will certainly give 
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4 contrary turn to all his gracious Inclinations. Wit- 
nels K. Charles II. who a little before his Reſtoration 
emitted a Declaration from Freda; in which he ſpe- 
city'd not only the greateſt Grievances of Frgland, 
but alſo the proper Means of their Redreſs: promi- 
ſing moreover his Royal Aſſiſtance therein. No Man 
could doubt but that it was his true Intereſt to make 
good his Royal Word; nor can I ſee any reaſon to 
queſtion the Reality of his Intentions, ince for two 
Years together, after his Return, his Practice was 
agreeable to his Declaration. The Caſe was thus: 
The Nation for ſome years during the Reign of 
K. Charles I. had been put into a fermeat about ſome 
Externa!s of Religion. This Fermentation aroſe by 


means of the Laudean Fa@ion, who ſeverely perſe- 


coted all Proteſtants who would not ſubmit to their 
Forms and Ceremonies, This Religious Quarrel at 
laſt broke out into a Barbarous, Bloody, Civil, Ce- 
remonial War; in which they who had been op- 


, 


preſs'd, did at laſt free themſelves from their Op- 


preſſors. But after all, this unſteddy Party was wil- 
ling to reſtore King Charles II. to the Throne, from 
hence they bad caſt his Father down: not doubting 
but that the Son would encourage Moderation, in Mat- 
ters of both Church and State, . being warn'd by his 
Father's unhappy Downfal, ſo lately hrought to paſs 
by his rigid Adherence to a Higb- Church and a Pre- 
rozatrue Court-Party. Nor did the King at his Re- 
turn ſhew himſelf unwilling to anſwer their ExpzCta- 
tions; for he took into his favour ſeveral eminent 
Mea of the Party formerly oppteſs'd: but notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the Laudean Faction and Court · Party 
joining together, in the ſpace of two years after bis 
Return, had power not only to influence the King, 
but Parliament too, againſt all Thoughts of Modera- 
tion. And that very Laudean Faction, whoſe violent 
Proceedings haſtend on the unhappy Fate of Charles 
the Firſt, renew'd their Bitterneſs againſt their 12 
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teſtant Brethren in the beginning of his Son's Re- 
turn ; and had the confidence to call themſelves the 
Church of England, in excluſion to all other Prote- 
{tants in the Realm. 

Add herennto, That this Party having gain'd an 
eaſy-natur'd Prince to their fide, they form'd an open 
Conſpiracy agaiaſt the joint Intereſt of both King 
and People, which appear'd to every ſenüble Man 
in England. 

I. From their voting up a Standing Army at Black- 
beatb, to be a Terrour to the King's Subjects in time 
of peace: bat at the ſame time they would contri. 
bute no Aſſiſtance to obviate the growing Greatnels 
of France. 

II. By exhauſting the Wealth of the Subject in 
time of Peace by unreaſonable Taxes, for no other 
end but to increaſe the King's Luxury and their on 
Penſions. 

III. By ſupporting the (then) Duke of York in his 
Apoſtacy from the Chriſtian Religion, in oppalition 
to the Proteſtant Intereſt in general, and in diminu- 
tion to the Imperial Crown of this Realm. So that 
all the Expence of Blood and Treaſure we have pa- 
tiently endur'd ſince his preſent Majeſty's Acceſſion 
to the Throne, and all the Jeopardy and Hazard we 
lay under during the Reign of the late King James of 
unhappy Memory, is juſtly chargeable upon the 
Court-Party of King Charles Il. Whatever Names 
or Appellations this Party take to themſelves, they 
have always carry'd about them the ſame Inclinations. 
Sometimes they call themſelves Church-men, and 

ſometimes Kings-men; and by their Friends they 
are ſtiPd the Government. But the Court-nature is 
like that of the Medes and Perſians, which alters not; 
and their Hiſtory and Actions diſcover them better 
than any Denomination. And fince the Genius of 
this Party has always led them into an Intereſt ſe- 
parate from that of the People, tis magiteſt that 
h L 2 8 neither 
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neither King or People are fate, when they are per- 
nutted toaintuence Nations! Countels in Partiamenr. 
nid, Nhat this Conrt-Party in ſome late Reigns 
was Uluaiiy {ti!d the Government ; aud thoſe who 
dium'ck xdeir in Management, were call d Fnemiecs tr 
the Db ue. Now this Court stile, were it inno- 
cont; might have been entur'd : bir the Coalequence 
of admitting this Stile is highly pernicious to 0% 
England: becaule the Government of England is a 
Goverdmentlet Laws afthe French Government 
2 Govermment cf Mew, © We are all ſubjec to the 
known ſsttled Laws off thefÞ and, 'whilſt the French 
are ſebiedtsd to the nnceftain Will of the Rulers, 
So that this Conrt-Stile is only an Art of Horm Pocrs 
to convey the ldea of FrnbliſhGovreramentbm ot our 
Minds, and to gde ths Wea of French tidvernment 
into the foentof it. m, eee 
It is own'd, That all Governments are made b 
Man, gd ore it to bd Ade by tha fe Yen Who arc 
Owners. of the Territory ever aneh this Govern: 
ment extends. it mREMewiſe be tonfels d, Thar 
the Free olders of Enghand are Ownens'lef the Fxg- 
% Terfitoty,- and therefore Hhavela natural Right 
to erett what Gevermegtthey pleaſs And tis evis 
dent that our totrefathlrs thought ait · to ſend their 
Repreſentatives np to Furliament, and empower 
them tamäke Laws for the behoaf of the People : 
and likewwife to be thkłir Grund lucueſt, to the end 
that they*mighr redreſs ſuch Grievariees as inferiour 
Courtꝭ re not ſufficiently ph, er fa tꝰ torrett : ſech 
as are the Enormities Committed by {the Great Men 
of the Realh, or Great Favourites af "the King, who 
have ſometimes been able to'oferſway inferior 
Courts. And as it would have been a great over- 
feht in the Cbyſtitation of the Houſe of Commons, 
to have {Are the horde to f snd vbte among 
them., be Hm thoſe ndble Peers maybe impeach'd 
of Treat or Men Miſgemeanours⸗z ib is it as moch 
. 2 1 dif- 
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diſagrecable to the fame Conſtitution, to admit Court- 
place-belgers wtor the Honourable Houje : ſince 'tis 
contrary both to common Right and common Senſe, 
to admit the Criminal for.a Judg in his own Cauſe. 
| have heard a Learned Lawyer ſay, Lhat it a dg 
in the Bench of Common Pleas ſhalj lit in judgment 
on the King's-Bench, he does thereby forfeit his Pa- 
tent to his Office in the Common- Pleas, And the rea- 
ſon is, becauſe the Miſdemeanours committed by the 
I iſtices of the Common- Fleas fall under tlie Correc- 
tion of the King's-Bench, And for the ſame reaſon, 
2 Member of the Hononrable Houſe of Commons. 
may juſtly be requir'd to forfeit his Place in that. 
Houle, when he. is admitted into a Place at Court. 
For no Man can ſerve two Maſters, when theit In- 
tereſts are ſo diſſerent as that of Court and Country 
have always been. 1 1 

But yet remember in the Reign of K. Charles Il. 
that many well-meaning Freeholders vated into Par- 
liament ſuch Men as were diſt inguiſh'd by ſome mark: 
of Court- Pavqur; alledging, in their behalf, that it 
was fit the King ſhould have his Friends fit in the 
Houſe ot Commons: not conſidet ing that every Mem- 
ber is the King's Friend, ſo long as he diſcharges his 
Duty to the Pebple, and no longer. For if the Peo- 
ple's Wealth and Strength be increas'd, the King is 
made proportionably greater and ſtronger. But if 
a ſeparate Intereſt between King and People may be 
allow'd, who can blame a King that ſhall ind ont a 
cunning Stateſman, and place him in the prime h li- 
niſtry? the Conſequence whereof wiil be, that all 
the Officers tn publick Truſt will be of the ſame 
Stamp with this Favourite Minifler who prefers them. 
For the Court has gain'd the Reverie of the Philoſo- 
phers Stone, and can tranſmute Goldgnto Braſs, and 
Silver into Lead. Or, todraw a Compariſon from 
Religion, as when the Grace of God ſhall ſhine upon 
the Heart of i ftnbborn Sinner, it will enlighten = 
7% I. 3 Min 
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Mind, enliven his Affections, and give him the Caſt 
of true Religion: fo on the contrary, when Court- 
favour ſhall break forth upon ſome zealous Patriot, 
who for ſome years paſt has maintain'd an unrelen- 
ting lntegrity, it melts him down as Wax before 
the Sun, and runs him into a Cormrt-mould. So then 
if honeſt Men, who purſue the Intereſt of their 
Country, fill the Houſe, there. cannot be a Man a- 
mong them who is not the King' Friend. But if 
Courtiers fill up that Aſſembly, the People are 
Friendleſs, and the King cannot fail to loſe the Aﬀec- 
tions of his People, by a Court- Adminiſtration in that 
Houſe. | 
But on the other hand, if none were elected Mem- 
bers of Parliament who hold any Place or Office (ex- 
cepting ſuch as ſhall be confer'd by the Eſtates of the 
Realm) the Effect of it will be this, viz. the Parlia- 
ment will repreſent, not the Court, but People of Eng- 
land, and conſequently will purſue no other lutereſt 
than theirs ; whereby all the foremention'd Claims 
will be made gnod. Then muſt his Majeſty be the 
greateſt King, when his People are the greateſt Peo- 
ple in Europe Then ſhall Honour and Honeſty, Peace 
and good Neighbour hood return, and introduce the 
Afillennium by the Reſtoration of Old England. 


„» — 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


H AVING written this Letter in the beginning 
of this Seſſion of Parliament, I laid it by me 
when the Bill of Succeſſion was brought into Parlia- 
ment, and waited to ſee if any thing of England's 
Claim would bg uſher'd in by that Bill. I cannot 
exprels to you the Joy I was tranſported with, when 
I pnderſtood with what an unanimous Concurrence 
both Houſes of Parliameat laid their Claim to as 
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great Advantages as England has ever enjoy'd. As, 

J. That the next Proteſtant Succeſſor to her Royal 
Highneſs (ſhould ſhe demize the Crown without Iſſue 
of her own Body) ſhall be oblig'd to embrace the 
Commrnion of the Church of England, and ſo ſhall 
all folowing Kings and Queens. 

II. That the Lords of the Privy Council ſhall ggn 
the Advice which they ſhall think fit to give. 

Il. That no Perfon enjoying either Place or Pen- 
fon from the Court, ſhall be capable of ſitting in the 
Honourable Houſe of Commons. 

IV. That no Pardon may be pleaded to hinder the 
Jadgment of the moſt Honourable Houſe of Peers 
(upon Matters of Impeachment) from its due Exe- 
cution. 

V. That no Foreigner ſhall be capable to ſit in 
either Houſe of Parliament, or to receive any Grants 
from theCrown, | 

Vi. That the reigning Sovereign ſhall not go out 
of the Nations ſabje& to his juriſdiction into any fo- 
reign Country, without the Conſent of Parliament. 

VII. If either the King or Queen of England ſhall 
have a Juriſdiction over any foreign Country, the 
Subjects of England ſhall not be engag'd in any War 
m defence of that foreign Territory, without the 
Conſent of Parliament. 

VIII. That the Salaries of the Judges ſhall be 
conſtantly paid; and that they ſhall not be remov'd 
at the King's Pleaſure, but only for ſufficient Miſde- 
meanour, or by the Addreſs of both Houſes of par- 
liament. 

IV. A Confirmation of all our former Laws. 


And now ſince it has pleas'd the King's moſt Excel- 
ent Majeſty moſt graciouſly to paſs all theſe Claim: 
into a Law, I cannot doubt but that every Claim of 
the People of England (if any fnch remain) will be 
ao by Royal Authority as ſoon as deſir'd. 80 

13 that 
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chat I had no occaſion to have ſent this Letter to 


vou now, but only becaule it ſums up the Heads of 
that Ditcourle which tormerly pais'd between you 
and me: and likewiſe becauſe | am willing to take 
this opportunity to congratulate with you, that the 
tubject Matter of our Diſcourſe has in great meaſure 
been ſo fortunate, as to lind the favour of a publick 
Effabliſhmenr, 

For what can more directly tend to curb the exor- 
bitant Power of France, than the fourth Limitation 
in the late Succeſſion-Act, wherein it is enacted, 
* That all Matters and Things relating to the well- 
governing of this Kingdom, being properly cog - 
© nizable in the Privy Council by the Laws and 
© Cuſtoms of this Realm, ſhall be tranſacted there; 
and all Reſolutions taken thereupon, ſhall be ſign'd 
* by ſuch of the Privy Council as ſhall adviſe and 
© conſent unto the ſame ?” This Clauſe leaves no 
room for French Applications; and amounts to as 
much as if there were a ſtanding Committee of Par- 
liament to manage all the great Affairs of the King- 
dom; fince what is ligad by the Privy Council is cog- 
nizable in Parliament. 1; | 

By this fort of Management our King, acting by 
the Advice of his Council, can never be laid under 
blame, nor ſo much as be in a capacity of diſobli- 
ging his Subjects, who will therefore onanimouſly ad- 
here to him; there being not the leaſt colour for 
any Parties or Diviſions in England now remaining: 
and if there be aaf diſcontented Commonwealths- 
man in the Land, he is by this Statute actually con- 
demn'd, as aboveſaid, to the Baboons. There is no 
room now left for Mutiny and Diſcontent, nor any 
Encouragement for French Practices upon Engliſh Pa- 
triots. For hereby it will come to paſs, that the 
French King may from henceforward have an oppor- 
tunity of keeping his Mony from travelling abroad. 
All that will be neceſſary for him to do, is only 2 
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and then to ſend a Ship-lading of Burgundy or Bour- 
deaux Claret, to be preſented among our Miniſters | 
and moving Men, to keep'em in good- humour, that 
they ſhould not pick Quarrels with France. And a 
Preſent of this nature may be honeſtly receiv'd, ac- 
cording to an old Rule in Law, viz. Eſculenta r 
Potulenta non ſunt Bribament a. And then it may 
chance, Sir, that you and I may drink a Glaſs to the 
good Repoſe of Monſieur Lewis, who at preſent al- 
lows no Repoſe to his own Subjects, cr the rel? of 
Mankind, 


am, with all Sincerity, 


Your moſt obliged, and moſt bumble Servant, &c, 


B I- 


N UT E. S 


Taken {rom the 
O F 


Sir E. & upon his E E CT ION. 


— I OR 


Publiſh'd in December 1701. 
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FI EKR having paid his Thanks to his Fe! - 
low-Citizens for the great Truſt they had 
committed to him, he took notice of a 
new Practice in ſome Places, where the 

Electors of Members for the enſuing Parliament gave 

to theit Deputies Inſtructions for their Behaviour in 

the enſuing Seſſion; which was a thing he lik'd ſo 
well, that he hop'd it would become cuſtomary for 

Members of Parliament both to receive and follow 

ſuch good Inſtruftions, whereby they would ſpeak in 

the Houſe the Senſe of their Country only ; which 
was the end for which they were elected: And for 
the ſame end was the Poſt-Office left free for the 

Uſe of every Member during the Seſſion of Parlia- 

meut, that every Elector might by Letter communi- 

Cate 
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cat? his Thoughts to his Repreſenter without charge. 
For my part (continu'd he) J ſnonld be very well 


pleas'd from time to time, upon all occaſions and 


emergencies during this enſuing, or any other Seſ- 
ſion, to receive your Inſtructions. Bur (methinks) 
the preſent Circumſtances of our Affairs ſeem in a 
more particular manner to require them at your 
Hands. For 

At preſent I do ſuppoſe that you do all agree 
with me, that it is of abſolute neceſſity to put a ſtop 
to the aſpiring Genius of Fance; particularly by 
endeavouring to reduce Spain to the Obedience of 
her rightful Sovereign the Emperor of Germany. 
Now to this end one of theſe two things will be 
needful: Either we mult raiſe Mony and Men our 
ſelves to be ſent as Auxiliaries to the Emperor, or 
elſe we muſt only raiſe Mony and tranſmit it to the 
Emperor, to enable him to raiſe Men in his own Do- 
minions. Now both theſe things are attended with 
Difficulties. 

For if we raiſe Mony in order to raiſe an Army of 
our own Men, 'twill be difficult to lodg it in ſuch 
a manner as it ſhall be wholly iſſa'd out to the Uſes 
for which it was intended, T he Honſe has ro: (as 
yet) Avthority to ſwear every Receiver of the Na- 
tion's Mony, that he will not iſſue forth any of it in 
obedience to Privy Seals And "tis a great Difficulty 
to prevent thoſe who are intruſted to expend the Na- 
tion's Mony, from converting ſome part of it to their 
own uſe, or to puniſh them when detected. *Tis 
viſible that very great Eſtates have been gain'd du- 
ring the late War, which could not fairly be at- 
tain'd in ſo ſhort a time. And were l worthy to 
ſettle the Preliminaries of a Trial at Law for pub- 
lick Officers, l would require my Lord —— to prove 
by ſufficient Witneſs what Eſtate he was poſleis'd of 
when he was firſt admitted into his Publick Truſt : 
And then, whatſoever I canld find him now poffeſs'd 
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of more than he had at hrſt, and alſo what he might 
be ſuppos d to have honeltly acquir'd fince his Ads 
miſſion into Office, ſhould be reſtor'd ro the pub- 
lick Treaſure of the Nation; hut as yet there is no 
ſuch Proceſs as this warranted by Law. But | 

Suppoſing we ſhould reſolve to raiſe Men for the 
Emperor's Service, the Charge of it would be great, 
and it may be the difficulty of disbanding them 
would be greater; and if an Army ſhould be kept 
upon us in time of Peace, we are from that iuſtant 
in Freach Shoos. | 

On the other hand, hidethe Emperor our Mony, 
it would be more eſfectual to him than our Men; 
' becauſe he can raiſe Men cheaper than we, and be- 
cauſe the Expence we muſt be at jor traniporung 
them over Sea will be yd tohim. Iis certain his 
Imperial Majeſty fights in earneſ againſt France, 
in order to reduce Spain under his Obedience; ſo 
that our Mony (were it in his Hands) would not be 
miſapply'd. But then I doubt whether we can pay 
it into his Hands by either Efletts or. Remittances ; 
and it may be a Loſs to our own Trade if we ſend 
our Species out of the Land, 

do openly own to you, that lam an irreconciia- 
ble Enemy to the Exorbitant Power of France; and | 
would diſpenſe with the Diminution of our Species 
to attain ſo glorious an End as is that of giving a 
conliderable Check to the falſe Gr2ndure of that in- 
ſolent Monarch: tho I muſt alſo own to you, that 
heretofore | have paid a greater reſpect to Crown'd 
Heads than hat I now think to be their due; as 
having formerly been carry'd away by fome Loyal 
Doctrines (at that time in publick voguc) thro a 
Faith of Com plaiſance to the Church then in faſhion. 
But I hope that my ſpeedy and vigorous. Concur- 
rence with his preſent Majeſty's moſt glorious Un- 
dertaking for our Deliverance, will convince you, 
that during the time in which | was milled by falla- 
| cious 
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cious Principles and falſe Reaſonings, 1 never inten- 
ged to concur with, or conſent to the Loſs of Eng- 
1i/h Liberty. | 
Ar preſent | thiak my ſelf oblig'd (as much as in 
me lies) to promote the juſt Rights and Liberties 
of all Mankind; and were | to pen a Declaration of 
War in behalf of the five Crown'd Heads and the 
States General, now confederated againſt the French 
King, | would lay the Foundation of the preſent 
War in the general Preſervation of the Liberties of 
Europe; but more particularly in the Preſervation 
of Spaia from being enſlæv'd by French Policy, and 
ticewiſe in 2 jult and neceſſary Deliverance, of the 
Hench Nation from the Tyranny of Les XIV. I 
vould iaſiſt unon reftoring the Parliaments of France 
ro their antient Power and Uignity, ſo that it may 
not be in the power of their Kings to raiſe a Penny 
vpo2 their Subjects without the Conſent of a Parlia- 
ment freely choſen by the People. As this Cauſe of 
War with France is truly hononrable, ſo will it al- 
fo be as truly ſerviceable to the Intereſt of Europe. 
For what is it that has enabled the French King to be 
ſo rroubleſom to the World as he has been, and now 
is, but only his Arbitrary Power of railing Mony 
from his Subjects Purſes ? If I could ſee the War ſet- 
tied upon this foot, I could not but aſſure my ſelf 
of the Bleſſing of God upon fo virtuous and honon- 
rablean UnBettaking. Twould be weil too if we 
had a good Stzuad ron of Men ot War before Naples, 
to alliſt that Kingdom in the Recovery of themſelves 
from the Yole which the French have hang'd upon 
their Necks, whereby alſo the Milanots and Alau- 
tuan may he" incoorag'd and aſſiſted to relievethem- 
ſelves. Fortho the late King of Spams Will were 
not forg'd by Portocarero, yer I cannot. think that 
whole Nations may be demis'd by Will, as a Flock 
af Geeſe may be bequeath'd by their Owner, 
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To let paſs foreign Affairs, there are many things 
at home which deſerve Conuderation. As whether 
in this time of Difficulty the Houſe ſhould not reſume 
its antient Right of beftowing the Pablick Truſts of 
the Nation? Whether the Officers of the Treaſury 
ought not to be brought under a narrow lnſpection 
of the Honte during the Selljon, and allo of a Com- 
mittee of the Houte during the Intervalof Sellions ? 
Whether the Multicude of Prifoners lying in Du- 
rance for Debt may not be releas'd atter their Et- 
fects ate fold (it they have any) to pay their Debts ; 
to the end that their Country as well as themſcives 
may reap the Benefit of their Labours ? And what 
it for the future Mens Effects may be made more lia- 
ble to pay Debts than at preſent they are, whilſt 
the Perſons of Men may be excus'4 trom Impriton- 
ment? Whether all Proteſtants wichourt Viſt inction 
may not de permitted to bear publick Offices ia the 
Fealm ; by which impartial Procedure the whole 
Proteſtant Intereit of England would be equally in- 
gag'd in her Aſſiſtance, and ai} Diſtinctions on any 
religions ſcore would be taken away, but only that 
of Papiſt and Proteſtant ? Whether all profitable 
Places of Truſt ought not to be fold publickly for 
the Increaſe of the Publick Revenue, and alſo to ob- 
lige the Purchaſers to an extraordinary Care in the 
ſiſcharge of their Truſts, ſince any wilful Misbe- 
haviout or wy Negligence in the Buyer will make 
24 Vacancy for 2 new Purchaſer ? But if any Perſon 
of {ufticient Ability ſhall offer himſelf for the Dif- 
charge af a publick Truſt gratis, he may be admitted 
thereunto, and ſome publick Mark of Honour may 
be allotted to him and his Family tor the faithful Diſ- 
charge of the ſame. | 

Laſt night I was told that Mr. — an eminent 
Citizen of this Corporation, ſaid that he would not 
have poll'd for me but only for fear of gaining my 
Diſpleaſure, if he ſhould have done otherwiſe. Now 

. tho 
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tho I am conſcious to my ſelf that I ſhonld never do 
him any Diskindneſs had he voted againſt Me, yet I 
-now that if only imaginary Fears ſhall prevail over 
Men in the Diſpoſal of their Votes, a publick Elec- 
tion falling under fo ill an Influence, cannot be al- 
together ſo free as it ought to be. And therefore 1 
take this occaſion to refer it to you, whether a Bal- 
joting Box, into which every Member of the Cor- 
oration may put a ſmall Scroll of Paper roll d up, 
with the Names of thoſe two Perſons he votes for 
inſerted, be not more convenient than that open way 
„t Voting which is now in uſe. If yon think it fir 
to petition the Houſe that your future Elections may 
be carry'd on after this manner, I will move the Ho- 
nourable Honſe of Commons in it. For tis clear to 
me that if Elections are carried on by Ballot, they 
muſt needs be free, ſince no body can tell how any 
one diſpoſes of his Vote: And in ſuch a caſe nei- 
cher Bribes nor Awes can be ſure to prevail for ſo 
much as one Vote, And indeed, it all the Freehol- 
ders of a County were ſuffer'd to poll in their reſpec- 
tive Pariſh-Charches by a Ballot, and if the Ballot 
of every Pariſh were return'd to the High Sheriff in 
open Court by the reſpective Pariſhes, and were re- 
ceiv'd by the High Sheriff, together with the Can- 
didates for every County; who docs not fee that 
the true Senſe of a County, as to their Choice of 
Members to {it in Parliament, will be found ont 

with Certainty without any Trouble or Charge? 
Whether (during the Factions which yet remain 
among us) we are fit to truſt our ſelves with a gene- 
ral Exciſe for Payment of the National Debr, which 
will otherwiſe eat us up with Intereſt it it continue 
long, and which at preſent muſt obſtruct the Power 
of the Realm from exerting it ſelf upon any Emer- 
gency, Ileave to your Conſideration, Such a Tax 
as this being the equalleſt, is the eaſieſt to be born. 
It may alſo be appropriated to the Uſes for which ir 
18 
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is given by ſome extraordinary manner, that not a 
Penny of it may be miſapply'd. And Care may be 
taken that the Collectors of it may be few, as are 
the Collectors of the Exciſe upon Beer and Ale in 
Holland, where a very tew Clerks collect the Exciſe 
of Amſterdam. 

Theſe things have hinted to you, that yon may 
ripen them in your Thoughts; and if any other 
things of this nature occut to your Minds, the Poſt- 
Office is open to you, and I fhall always be ready 
to promote any good Deſign which you have form'd 
in order to Landon Benefit, as having nothing more 
in the Bottom of my Heart, than a ſincere Deſire to 
promote the Publick Wealth, with relation both to 
King and People, 
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ON u 


Two Laſt 3oth of January 
SERMONS, 


The One Preach'd to the 


Honourable Houſe of COMMONS, 
The Other to the 


Lower Houſe of ConvocartioN. 
IN A 


LETTER 


Firſt Printed in the Year 1701. 
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Feb. 22. 1701- 
SIR, | 


VER fince you deſir'd me to write my 
Thoughts to you concerning the two Ser- 
mons which you ſent me, I have been con- 
tinually interrupted with Buſineſs of one 


fort or another, ſo that this is the firſt leiſure Day 1 
M e Wal 
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have had to anſwer your Requeſt. I have read botl: 
tne Sermons, and find that the great Deſign carry'd 
on in the Sermon to the Commons is, to perſuade 
good Men that they do avoid the Converſation of ill 
People; and likewiſe to perſuade that the great diſ- 
tinguiſhing Mark by which good and ill Men can be 
diſcern'd, is, viz, that one fort abhor the beheading 
of King Charles I. as a moſt vile and barbarous Ad ot 
Injuſtice and Inhumanity, whilſt the other ſort of 
Men have not conceiv'd ſo great an Abhorrcace ot 
That Fact. 

Now as to the general Doctrine, i. e. that good 
Men ſhould not contract Familiarity with the contra- 
1 ſort, I think 'tis an innocent Doctrine, and ſup- 
ported by the Preacher wich very good Reaſons. 
But then methinks 'tis as needleſs a Doctrine as can 
be preach'd to Men of common Senſe : for tho young 
giddy-headed Boys, and half-witted People, may, 
thro want of Couſideration, be decoy'd into ill Com- 
pany, and thereby be drawn into Inconveniences ; 
yet to ſuppoſe that Men of Honour, and Virtue, or 
good Senſe (as we may reckon the Members of Par- 
liament to be) ſhould ſtand in need of ſuch a Warn- 
ing, ſeems ſtrange to me. But amongſt the com- 
man People of England (and I ſuppoſe of all other 
Nations) an honeſt Man will avoid Familiarity wich 
a Knave; a well-natur'd kind Man will not care to 
converſe with a croſs, peeviſh, ill-natur'd Perſon ; 
he who is charitable to the Poor, hateth the Hu- 
mour of a Cloſe-hſted covetous Niggard a fair, 
bold, open-hearted Man will not endure the Conver- 
ſation of a fly complaiſant plauſible Companion, 
who is full of Trick and Deſigns ; and a Man of 
Worth, who loves his King and Country, will not 
lixe the Converſation of worthleſs Sycophants, who 
under pretence of Loyalty, have flatter'd the Father 
and Son into ſuch Meaſures as have been inconſiſtent 
with the Welfare of both King and People, nor 3 
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thoſe who are ſtill promoting the ſame Principles, 
by which the Monarchy and Church of England have 
been twice overturn'd in the ſpace of one half Cen- 
tury. But, 

What the Doctor chiefly would infer, is, that 
whoſoever does not abhor the Execution of King 
Cbarles 1. is ſo ill a Perſon, that no gocd Man may 
converſe with him, This is what the Doctor would 
perſuade, without entring into the Merit of the 
Cauſe. Methinks 'tis ſomething arbitrary to diſcard 
Men from the Benefits of human Society, before their 
Cauſe has been heard. In the Spiritual Courts, our 
Lords the Biſhops hear all Allegations which are 
brought both for, and againſt the Perſon accus'd ; 
and likewiſe give him Admonition before they pro- 
ceed to Excommunication, But the Doctor excom- 
municates without a fair Hearing of the Cauſe. 
Thoſe who do not abhor the Execution of K. Charles, 
do allow that there is no Law of England, in virtue 
whereof the Subjects to the King of England may 
condemn their King to Death: but yet ſince they 
know that there is a Law of God, which ſaith, that 
he who ſheds Man's Blood, by Man ſhall bis Blood be 

* ſhed, Gen. 9.6. which Law was given out not to the 

L Sons of Iſrael, but of Neab: And fince they con- 

* ceive that King Charles I, was a Shedder of Blood in 
a very great meaſure, and after a very barbarous 
manner, they do not abhor that the Law of God 
was executed upon the Perſon of King Charles I. 

And if that King gave out a Commiſſion, under 
the Broad Seal of Scotland, to the Iri/h Papiſts, with 
theſe Words in it, Know ye therefore that We, repoſing 
much Care and Truſt in your Dutys and Obedience, do 
bereby give unto you full Power and Authority to uſe all 2 
politick Ways and Means poſſible, to poſſeſs your ſelves 3 
of all the Farts, Caſtles, and Places of Strength and 8 
Defence within the ſaid Kingdom (viz. Ireland) and 1 
alſo to arreſt and ſeize the Goods, Eſtates, and Perſons ” 
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of the Engliſh Proteſtamts (in ſome Copies *tis Puri- 
tans inſtead of Proteſtants) to our uſe. And ſuppoſe 
that hereupon an ri Popiſhh Council was form'd at 
Kilkenny, which directed a bloody Maſſacre of Pro- 
teſtants, to the Number of between two and three 
hundred thouſand Men, Women and Children, who 
did not deliver up their Goods, Eſtates, and Perſons 
into the Hands of Ir:/b Papiſts, according to his Ma- 
jeſty's Commiſſion : I ſay, if this matter of Fact ap- 
pear'd true, and his Blood was thereupon ſhed, the 
Law of God was fulfill'd, tho not according to the 
legal Forms and Uiages of this Land. 

. Nowaltho this Commiſſion was granted before you 
and I were born, yet | ſee no doubt to queſtion the 
Truth thereof, any more than of any other part of 
Hiſtory ; eſpecially ſince this part of K. Charles I's 
Story has in our days receiv'd Confirmation from his 
Son King Charles II. The Caſe was this: 

The Marquiſs of Antrim, in the Kingdom of Fe- 
land, was accus'd of being a Principal in the Ir; 
Maflacre; and in order that bis Eſtate ſhould be for- 
feited therefore, theſe eight Articles were prov'd 
againſt the Marquiſs. ift. That he was to have had 
a hand in ſur prizing the Caſtle of Dublin, in the 
year 16.31. 24ly. That he was of the Rebels Party, 
winch was made appear. by his frequent Intercaurſe 
with Renny O More, and many others, being bimfelf 
the moſt notorioas of the Rebels. z3dly. That he 
entred into the Roman Catholick Confederacy before 
the year 1643. 4thly. That he conſtantly adher d 
to the Nuncio's Party. 5thly. That he fat from time 
to time in the Supreme Council of Xutenny. 6thly. 
That he fign'd the execrable Oath of Aſſociation. 
Tthly. That he was commiſſionated and ated 13 
Lieutenant.General from the ſaid Aſſembly at X- 
kenny. Sthly. That he declar'd himſelf, by ſeveral 
Letters of his own penning, to have been, in con- 
junction with Owen Ro O Neal, a conſtant Oppoler — 

; es | the 
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the ſeveral Peaces made by the Lord Lieutenant 
with the Iri/h, Now tho theſe Depoſitions were 
tranſmitted from the Privy Council of Ireland to 
King Cbarlecs II. yet the faid King ſent back a Letter 
to the Duke of Urmond, then Lord Deputy of lre- 
und, to clear the ſaid Marquiſs of Antrim + In which 
Letter 'tis alledg'd, Tbat the Aarquiſs was innocent 
from any Malice or rebellious” Purpoſe againſs the Crown 
and tbat bis Iranſactions with the Iriſh Rebels was by 
the Inſtruction of the King bis Father, and for bis Fer- 
vice; that his Royal Father was well pleas'd with nhat 
the Marquiſs did, after he bad done it, and approv'd the 
ſame : And that be (Char les II.) would not in Juſtice 
deny him this Teſtimony : That what le did by way / 
Correſpondence with the Irifly Rebels, was in order to the 
Service of his Roya! Father, aud warranted by bis In- 
ſtructiont, and the Truſt repos d in him. This Letter 
was dated from M hitchal, July the 1oth, 1663. and 
entred at the Signet July the 3th following. Now 
altho 1 do not believe that, King Charles l. deſign'd 
the Iriſh Maſſacre, yet that the Papiſts grounded their 
Maſſacre upon this Commiſſion, is paſt Diſpute. 
The Commiſſion threw; the Proteſtants into the 
Mouth of the Papiſts, and they devogt'd them; 
and if the King emitted this Commiſſion, he was a 
culpable Cauſe of all that Slaughter: And 'tis hard 
that one muſt be deny'd the Society of good Men, 
becauſe he believes a Matter of Fact to be true, 
which is ſupported by very probable Arguments. 
Again, ſome take it into their Conſideration, who 
it was that began the long Civil War, whether the 
King or the Parliament: or rather who was the cul- 
pable Cauſe of that Difference between, King and 
People, which broke out iato a Civil War. If the 
King, thro neglect of his Duty, was the occaſion of 
the War, the Blood which was ſhed lay at his Door, 
and then his Poniſhment was juſt according to 
God's Law, Now as far ay | have read into 
M 3 the 
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the Hiftory of thoſe Times, the matter was thus. 
ſhe Parltament which fat down in the year 1640. 
peution'd the King to grant them a Requeſt, which 
was contain'd in 19 Propoſitions, The Subſtance of 
all Which yon have in theſe three things: 1. That 
the great Truſts of the Nation ſhovid not be diſ- 
pos'd of by the King without the Conſent of Par- 
lizment. adhy. That the Church - Government ſhould 
be ſettled by Parliament. And, 3diy. That the Laws 
ſhould be executed againſt Papiſts. He who has read 
the old Hiſtorys of Engliſh Affairs, ſuch as Matthem 
Paris's, c. will find that, in antient days, the great 
Truſts of the Nation were diſpos'd of by Conſent 
of Parliament: So that as to that matter of their 
Requeſt, *twas only in behalf of an antient Right, 
And ſince all Church-Avthority, as to the execution 
thereof, is deriv'd from the Civil Power, twas not 
unreaſonable for the Parliament to take that matter 
vnder Conſideration ; *twas likewiſe highly reaſona- 
ble that good Laws ſhould be executed at any time. 
if theſe Demands had been granted, no Quarrel or 
War had enſu'd; but the King by a reſoluce Denial 
of theſe Requeſts drew a War on himſelf and the 
| Nation, which ended in the Effuſion of his own 
| Blood : But the Blood of many innocent Men had 
| been ſhed upon this occaſion, before the King an- 
f ſwer'd for it by his Blood. Without doubt thoſe 
Men who condemn'd and executed the King, were 
of Opinion that ne was the culpable Cauſe of the 
War; and alſo that the Blood of one Man was but 
a mean Atonement for the Blood of many, which 
vas ſpill'd thro the King's Denial of what he ought 
in Kight and Reaſon to have granted to his People. 
Bat let that be as it will, and let us ſuppoſe a Man to 
be led into a miſtake concerning the Detollation; tis 
{tilt hard that he ſhould be depriv'd of the Society 
of good Men, only by reaſon of ſuch a Miſtake, which 
'5 grounded upon an Argument ſeemingly very pro- 
able. „„ +» eee 
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Eſpecially when *tis conſider d that no Law or 
Conſtitution of Man's making can make void, or fo 
much as ſuperſede the Law of God: And then if 
we ſuppoſe the King to have been a Spiller of Blood, 
the Law of God ought to take place upon him, not- 
eg the Engliſh Conſtitution ſhould for- 

Id If, 

But ſuppoſe all this to be falſe Reaſoning, yet ſtill 
tis hard that a Man who cannot ſee iato the Fallacy 
of this Argument, ſhould be debar'd the Converſa- 
tion of good Men; eſpecially if this miſtaken Man, 
as to his Opinion of this matter, ſhould nevertheleſs 
ve a Man of good Morals; if he live ina due Fear 
and Reverence of God, with Love and Kindneſs to- 
wards his Neighbour, and be watchful over himſelf, 
making it his hearty and conſtant Endeavour both 
to know and do the Will of God. Perhaps you 
will ſay he approves of a foul Murder. I fay no, 
he abhors Murder; but he thinks the King was a 
Blood-ſpiller, and that therefore according to the 
indiſpenſible aw of God, his Blood was innocent- 
ly ſhed. Now let us ſuppoſe this an to be miſta- 
ken in the Fact it ſelt, or in his applying of God's 
Law to the Fact; ?tis yet hard that he ſhould be de- 
priv'd of the Society of Mankind for fuch a Miſ- 
take. As on the other hand, ſuppoſe the King had 
given out a Commiſſion on purpole to murder the 
Proteſtants ; ſuppoſe him to have degenerated from 
a King into a Tyrant, and added Perjury to his 
Tyranny, by over-ruling the Laws of England 
which he had ſwornto maintain : Suppoſe that on a 
certain 30th day of January he had fign'd a Commil- 


fron for raiſing German Horſe, and bringing them 


into England to overawe the Parliament; and ſup- 
poling that God's Juſtice, and not the Peoples In- 
juſtice, had overtaken him at laſt: And after all 
this, ſuppoſe the Doctor not only excuſetball this 
fool matter, but preaches this Man up tor a — 
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I ſhould think it a hard Uſage to exclude this Doctor 
from the Society of good Men, becauſe he is miſta- 
ken in the Hiſtory of King Charles l. but I would 
wiſh to him the Converſation of the wiſeſt and moſt 
knowing Men in England, to rectity his Miſtakes ei- 
ther in that Aftair or any other matter. For all 
this while the Doctor may be a very honeſt, tho 
miſtaken Man, being fill as far as any Man living 
from deſigning to pay Saint-like Hanours to a Ty- 
rant. 

And therefore to the Doctor's Queſtion, Can thoſe 
who are unwilling to condemn, who are willing to excuſe, 
who are daring enough to applaud the Fatt of this Day, 
offer any one Shadow of Argument to mitigate its Guilt, 
or do leſſen or detrad from ii ? It may be reply'd, tis 
poſſible that ſome Reaſons may be given which he 
has not conſider'd, or ſuch Reaſons may be given 
which may prevail over the Underſtandings of weak 
Men, altho the Doctor may be able to give a fall 
Anſwer to them. It may be reply'd, that the Doc- 
tor is not a Judg for thoſe who diſſent from him in 
this matter, but they are to judg for themſelves as 
to what they will abhor, and what not. And this 
(as I conceive) muſt be the Doctor's Anſwer, if he 
ſhould be ask'd what Shadow of an Argument can 
any Man bring for excommunicating thoſe, who 
having heard, from credible Teſtimony, that King 
Charles 1. was a Favourer of Popery, having in a 
Letter ca!Pd the Pope his moſt Holy Father, having 
agreed in the Articles of his Marriage that Papifts 
ſhonld be protected from the Laws of the Land, hav- 
ing granted Pardons to Papiſts and Jeſvits which 
pals'd by immediate Warrant, having inhibited 
both Eccleſiaſtical and Temporal Officers to inter- 
meddle with Papiſts, which amounted to a Tolera- 
tion againſt Law: Who likewiſe having heard from 
credible Teſtimony, that King Charles I. was a Fa- 
vourer of Tyranny; having 1ais'd ag Army, and 
f 9 withont 
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without Conſent of Parliament having requir'd the 
Country to find Coat and Conduct-Mony for them; 
having alſo levy'd Ship-Mony by his own Authority, 
having likewiſe impriſon'd thoſe who refus'd to ſub- 
ſcribe unwarranted Loans; having levy'd Subſidies 
of Tonnage and Poundage, which were determin'd 


by his Father's Death; having on the zoth of Janu- 


ary ſent a Privy Seal to the T realury for the remit- 
ting 300co |. to Barlmark a Dutch Merchant, to be 
imploy'd for levying Horſe and Men to be brought 
into England, for ſupport of his foreincation'd ille- 
gal Practices; having alſo impriſon'd ſome Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons during 2 Seſſion of 
Parliament, for refuſing to anſwer out of Parlia- 
ment as to what was ſaid and done in the Parliament - 
Houſe, impriſoning other Members upon managing 
a Conference with the Lords about the Duke of 


Buckingham, and threatning the Parliament, that if 


they did not anſwer his Expectations, he would re- 
ſort to other means. I was ſaying, what Shadow 
of an Argument can be brought to mitigate the 
Guilt of ſuch a King, or to excuſe him from ſuffer- 
ing what his Actions deſerv'd ? Can the Doctor re- 
turn any Anſwer but this? Either that he does not 
believe theſe Allegations to be true, or if they, were 
true, they did not deſerve the Puniſhment which 
was inflicted. As to the firſt part of the Doctor's 
Anſwer, it will be reply'd, that as long as the Cre- 
dit of Mr. Ruſhworth's Collections holds good, theſe 
and many more FaQts ſuch as theſe will be belfev'd 
by many Men; who will alſo think, that: ſnce our 
Laws inflict Death for ſmaller Offences than theſe 
are, and ſince God's Law does not cxcept a King 
from Death when he deſerves it; I fay, they wi 
think the Fact of that Day to have been agreeable 
to natural Juſtice, and to the written Law of God, 
thoit were not warranted by the legal Forms of Ju- 
dicature eſtabliſh'd ia this Realm. i 
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But then when the Doctor proceeds to enquire, 
that ſuppoſing there had been any ground of Com- 
plaints, yet how was Vengeance theirs, or whence 
had they Authority to repay it? All that I have 
heard ſay as to that matter amovats only to this, 
viz, ſuppoſing that Paſlive-Obedience be the Sub- 
ject's Duty to a King acting in an arbitrary manner, 
and bearing down the Laws of the Land, and the 
legal Eſtabliſhment, then the People are indeed in- 
capacitated to do themſelves Right by any Means 
whatſoever. But it this ſort of Paſſive-Obedience 
be not a Duty incumbent, and then we' ſhonld ſup- 
poſe 2 King to have broken his Oath to his People, 
and thereby have made void the Peoples Allegiance, 
which was built opon his ſyppos'd Precontract of 
governing according to Law, ſo that the Civil Go- 
vernment is hereby difſoly'd ; in ſuch a caſe the Law 
of Nature takes place, according to which every 
Man may do him. If right upon thoſe who do him 
wrong. But ſuppoſe this Anſwer to the Doctor's 

Queſtion be yet inſufficient, and likewiſe that a Man 
deſerves Excommunication for diſagreeing with the 
Doctor's Opinion, yet the Queſtion will recoil vpon 
the Doctor, How comes Vengeance to be bis? How 
comes the Doctor, who as yet is not a Biſhop, to 
excommunicate the Unfortunate out of the Pulpit ? 
Whereas this judicial Office belongs only to the Bi- 
and their Conliſtory-Courts, Indeed after the 
Biſhop has caſt Men ont from the Society of good 
Chriſtians, tis the Duty of the inferior Clergy to 
admoniſh all good Chriſtian People to avoid their 
Company. But tis the preſent Misfortune of our 
Chorch, that the inferior Clergy give themſelves 
too much to Contention, not only with their wor- 
thy Superiors in the Church, but with theit ſu- 
preme Metropolitan, and endeavour to wreſt that 
Power out of his Hand by which 'the Order of the 
Chriſtian Church has been preſery'd for more than a 
R ; thouſand 
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thouſand years. What is now become of St. 7; 
tiuss Doctrine, who zealouſly advis'd all Chriſtians 
to do nothing without their Biſhop, when the Cler- 
gy of the Church of England, which was reform'd in 
her Diſcipline exactly according to the Primitive 
Pattern, will withdraw their Canonical Obedience 
from their Archbiſhop, whoſe Primitive Piety (pat - 
ticularly in his Care of the Poor) and true Chriſtian 
— 2 is known to all Men, altho not imitated 

y all! 4227 
But to return to the Sbibloleth, which the Doctor 
hath found out for a Mark of Diſtinctior between 
good and ill Men. I can remember the Time when 
the Doctrine which the Doctor has now preach'd, 
was really put in practice for many years together, 
juſt after the Reſtoration of King Charles II. For 
then the Royaliſts withdrew themſelves from the So- 
ciety of the Presbyterians, altho a few years before 
thoſe two Partys had join'd together to bring back 
the King: but notwithſtanding the Presbyterians 
had made what Reparation they could to the Father 
by reſtoring his Son to the Throne, to whom alſo 
they ſware Allegiance; yet all their Loyalty did not 
give Satisfaction to the Royaliſts, who not only with- 
drew themſelves from all Familiarity. with them, but 
conceiv'd ſuch a Hatred (the neceſſary Conſequence 
of ſuch a Separation) to them, as ſoon broke out 
into a ſevere Perſecution, whereby Charity was ſa- 
crific'd to the more neceſſary Duty of Conformity, 
the Communion of Saints was limited to Parties, 


the Strength of the Nation weaken'd by Diviſion, 


and the King loſt one Moiety of his Crown by with - 
drawing from a great part of his People: And after 
all, it did not then appear that theſe Withdrawers 
from thoſe who did not abhor the January Execu- 
tion, were Men of more exalted: Piety than others 
were. And ſhould the ſame Doctrine be put in prae- 
tice at preſent, it might indeed tend to introduce 's 
are . R Perſecution 
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perſecution inſtead of the preſent Toleration, but 
would not improve the Vertue of thoſe who ſo 
greatly abhor the Decollation. « 

To conclude this Point, I cannot agree with the 
Doctor, that Men ſhould ſeparate from one another 
upon the account of Opinions; but I rather think 
it more agreeable, that notwithſtanding ſuch diffe- 
rence they ſhoold be like-minded towards one ano- 
ther, i. 6. not differ in Aﬀections. Suppoſe the Doc- 
tor ond think him to be a Martyr, whom I ſup- 
poſe to be a Traytor ; why ſhould we quarrel about 
it, when perhaps neither ot us may be in tbe right? 
We can do him no good if we were agreed in the 
ſame Opinion about him, fince an uwrreverſible Seu— 
tence is already = upon him. - 

Having now ſhewn you my Opinion concerning 

the Doctrine of the Day, I ſhall proceed (as you 
deſir d) to let you know my Thoughts concerning 
the Day it ſelf, which the Doctor hopes will be long 
freſeru'd for the Terror of evil Works, pag. 6. 
And hereupoa I muſt inform you, that I have 
ſuch a Reſpect to the Peace of a Socicty, and the 
Laws of the Land where | live, that I am inclin'd 
to obey the Law, altho I am not ſatisf/d in the Rea- 
fon of it, or in the neceſſity of ſucha Law. As to 
iaſtance, the Law commands me to do ſuch a thing, 
viZ. to keep Faſt, and go to Church on the 3zoth day 
of January, I ſee no Sin in obeying this Law, and 
therefore I will obey, altho | my felf can ſee no 
Reaſon to uphold this Law, but rather ſce Cauſe to 
aboliſh ir, 

The common Reaſon for upholding this Day, is, 
that by our Humiliation thereupon we might im- 
plore the Forgiveneſs of God, with particular rela- 
tion to the great crying Sin of the Land, ia putting 
King Charles to Death upon that Day. Now ſup- 
pole jt were a crying Sin, yet it affected only thoſe 
vyho were guilty of it; and according to 1 

a otion 
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Notion of God, he may be more inclin'd to ſpare a 
Land for the Innocence of a few, than to involve 
the Innocent in the guilt of the Nocent : Peradven- 
ture there ſhall be fifty Righteows in the City, wilt thou 
alſo not ſpare the Place for the fifty Rig ht eousm that are 
therein? That be far from thee to do after this manner, 
to ſlay the Righteous with the Wicked, that be far from 
thee ; ſhall not the Judg of all the World do right ? tis 
in Cen. 18. 24, 25. Now if Alrabam had a right 
Notion of God, which 1 no ways queſtion, then it 
tollows, | 

1ſt. That the Decollation could not be a National 
Sin, ſince we have no Reaſon to believe that a tenth 
part of the Nation conſented to it: The People of 
that day having been train'd up in Principles con- 
trary thereunto; and the Houte of Commons. was 
purg'd over and over again, before any. ſtep. could 
be made towards it; and at laſt it was done by 
Crommel and a Juno of the Army: And therefore 
this was not a National Act. 

2dly. Suppoſing this to have been a National Act 
and a National Sin too, there is yet no Reaſon to 
think, that National likeOriginal Sin is transfugd from 
one Generation to another : and fince thoſe who had 
a Hand in that Bloodſhed are paſs'd away, and 3 
new Generation is now ariſen, methinks tis very 
diſagreeable to God's Juſtice, or even to the Notion 
which Alrabam had of the Divine Being, to ſuppoſe 
that he will puniſh us merely for the Sins which our 
Forefathers have committed. | 

And altho ſame Texts of Scripture are hereupon 
cited in behalf of a contrary Opinion, yet theſe par- 
ticular Texts ſeem to me to be dark and myſte- 
rious, in compariſon to a very plain Sermon, preach'd 
by the Prophet Eretiel upon this very Subject; 
wherein the whole Scope of the Prophet is, to ſhew 
that God does not puniſh che Son for the Sin of the 
Father, bat that (on the contrary) every one is — 

Nt 
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niſh's for his own Sin only. This Diſcourſe is to 
be read in the 18th Chapter of Fete; and the 
whole of it is a matter of very fair bcliet, and there- 
fore | lay no ſtreſs. upon what ſome have conjectur'd, 
viz. that the Death of the Father has been {ufficient- 
ly aveng d by the Reſtoration of the two Sons, be- 
ing fully ſatisty'd, that the puniſhing, innocent Chil- 
dren for thar father's Sins may be conſiſtent with 
the odd Opinion of two co-ordinate ſupreme Be- 
iags, whereof the one is extremely evil (ſuch a 
Power may do Miſchief for Miſchiefs fake) but that 
one ſupreme Power, infinitely juſt and good, ſhould 
do fuch a thing, ſurpaſſech my Imagination : S0 
that there is no neceſſity ot continuing this Day up- 
on the toremention'd Account. 

Add hereunto, that the Obſervation of this Day 

at preſent caſts an iſl Reflection (ia the Opinion of 
PEA good People) upon the Jate Revolution: For 
as Charles I. was the Lord's Anointed, the rightful 
King of this Realm, ſo likewiſe was "James II. as 
much anointed, as openly own'd, as much Jure Di- 
vino as his Father. "Tis true, we did not behead 
him, but we drove him ont of England, and beat 
him out of Ireland into France, where at laſt he 
broke his Heart, and died. 

Now James If. was only a Favourer of Popery, 
and an Overbearer of the Laws and Conſtitutions of 
England, as was Charles I. And if it were ſo hurrid 
an Impiety to execute Charles l. for ſetting his Will 
above the Law, and railing an Army to ſupport the 
Oppreſſion; if this were an Im iety io horrid, that 
good Men ought not to converſe with thoſe who in 
any meaſure excuſe it; I think that thoſe who allow 
of what befel James II. are by parity of Reaſon ſub- 
jetted to Ihe Treatment: Only that Cardinal Hel- 
tarmine hasslaid down a Rule in their favour; for 
hat Noble Divine, when he inſtructed the Roman 


Catholicks their Duty of extirpating all Prote- 
ſtants 
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ſtants Root and Branch, laid down this Caution, 
Quad ſi beretici hint ſortiores nobis, quieſcendum eſt 
pro tempore, i. e. it the Hereticks ſhould be too 
ſtrong tor us, we may let them alone for a Seaſon. 
do that they who tavour the late happy Revolution, 
may thank God that they are the ſtronger fide. 
iow long they may be ſuffer'd to continue ſo, I 
now not: But if the preſent Ballance of England 
be chang'd, they muſt expect to fall under an An- 
niveriary Excommunication, If therefore we would 
ain from al Appearance of Evil, I think we may 
drop ſuch an Anniverſary-Day, as caſts an ill Re» 
nection both upon God and the King. 

| know ſome Offers have been made to reconcile 
he Obſervation of this Day to the late Revolution, 
as was attempted in a Sermon preach'd two years 
ace to the Honourable Houſe : but then that Diſ- 
courſe had no Succeſs. And in truth I muſt ſay it 
is an abſurd attempt to reconcile a Faſt for the De- 
collation of King Charles I. with a Feaſt for the Ad- 
dication of King James II. 

But ſuppoſe the Obſervation of this Day ſhould 
caſt a ſeeming ill Reflection upon the Martyr him- 
ſelf, | hope you will allow me that it not only may, 
but ought to be abrogated. And for ought that 1 
know, the Doctor himſelf may be perſuaded to 
join with us in the ſame Concluſion. Phe Slur 
which this Day (as tis oblerv'd) caus upon the Mar- 
tyr, came to my knowledg thus: Being one day 
looking into my Almanack, in company with a 
Learned Divine, I ask'd him the reaſon why the 
Holidays were mark'd out in red Letters? to which 
he anſwer'd, that it was becauſe the Martyrs loſt 
their Blood upon thoſe Days. [ enquir'd farther, 
why then do we keep thoſe Days with rejoicing, on 
which the Martyrs loſt their Lives? For this reaſon 
(ſaid he) becauſe the Primitive Church of Chriſt 
look'd upon the dying Day of a Martyr to be his 

Birth-day 
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Birth Cay into Glory : And for that reaſon (conti- 
nu'd he) twas fit that thoſe Days ſhould be celebra- 
ted with Joy and Thankfuldeis (as in all Ages of 
the Chriſtian Church they were) to ſignify the fore 
and certain Hope which all Chriſtians had conceiv'd 
of their admittance into Eternal Glory. If this be 
ſo, then our taſting weeping Day, the 3oth of Janu- 
ary, is not only a Presbyterian Holiday, i. e. a Day 
obſerv d in contradiction to the Current of all Chriſ- 
tian Ages, but ſeems to caſt a Slur upon the Martyr, 
by diftingniſhing him from al} his Predeceſſors of 
the ſame Order, vir by giving a Check to that Joy 
which ought to ariſe from our ſure and certain Hope 
that he likewiſe among the Saints in Light inheri- 

teth a Crown of Glory. | 
Furthermore, had I Authority to adviſe, I would 
move that this Day may be ſet aſide, if it were on- 
Iy for the ſake of the Clergy of the Church of Exg- 
land: and tho ſome of them will not take a Man to 
be ig earneſt when he urges this Argument, yet [I 
proteſt before God, who knows the Secrets of all 
Hearts, that I am ſerious in this Argument, and 
mean no other thing than what 1 am going to ſay. 
i ikewile proteſt, that after having inform'd my 
ſelf of the ſeveral Chriſtian Churches, I know not 
of any one which I can prefer before the Church of 
England; nor do | think that there is any Clergy in 
the Chriſtian World equal in all Parts of Human and 
Divine Learning to the Clergy of that Church, 1 
pity from my Heart any Miſtake that I think they 
run themſelves into ; and were it in my Power, they 
ſnould be the Joy and Glory of Chriſtendom : nay 1 
make no doubt, but that if they were ſuffer'd to 
keep within the Bounds of their proper Function, 
they would gain no Enemies; but on the contrary, 
they would make their Church to appear (like the 
Spouſe.in the Canticles) altogether lovely, and univer- 
fally beloy'd. For that which has gain'd to this 
Clergy 
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Clergy ſome Enemies at home, has been their iater- 
meddling with Afﬀairs of State. Tis well known 
what a great Diſguſt was once given to an Honou- 
rable Houſe of Commons by the Sermons of Dr. $ib- 
thorp and Dr, Manwaring, which were both political 
Diſcourſes, tending (in the Judgment of the Hovie 
then ſitting) to the Subverſion of Property: and 
ſuch like political Doctrines veated from the Pulpit 
(which the then Lord Falkland call'd in Scorn Pulpit- 
Law) gave the People at that time ſuch an Averſion 
to the Clergy, as at laſt ended in the Subverſion of 
the Church of England. And after the Reſtoration 
of the Church, together with King Charles II. I re- 
member the Church gain'd to themſelves many Ene- 
mies by their Zeal for promoting the dangerous 
Doctrine of Paſſive-Obedience and Noa-reſiſtance, 
to the promoting of which Doctrines the 30th of Ja- 
nuary gave a great Handle. The ſame political 
Principles being generally maintain'd by the Clergy, 
were thought to have given King James a Tempta- 
tion to graſp at Arbitrary Power, by which he 
would ſoon have overturn'd both Church and State : 
And *tis now evident, that had the People believ'd 
thoſe DoQtrines, we had been long ſince irrecovera- 
bly loſt, both as to Religion and Liberty. And at 
this day we ſee too many Clergymen who have loſt 
their Ltvings, and are in a ſtarving Condition, be- 
cauſe that according to the political Priaciples which 
they had formerly own'd as Church-Doctrines, they 
could not diſpoſe of their Allegiance to his gracious 
Majeſty who now reigas over us. 

To ſum up this matter, I never obſerv'd any 
more than two ways and means by which the Cler- 
gy gaind themſelves Enemies among the People; 
one whereof was by promoting the Execution of 
penal Laws againſt Diſſenters. The other was by 
preaching ſuch Doctrines, as ſeemingly were deſtruc- 
tive to the juſt Rights IT of Engliſi People. 

At 
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At preſent the Toleration takes off the Edg of 
Diſſenters from them, who cannot now be provok'd 
by their encouraging of Perſecution: and were they 
alſo ſo happy as to have no remaining Occaſion to 
promote fron their Pulpirs any Politicks whatſoever, 
no Party could be provok'd by them, but they would 
be ſate under all Revolutions which ſupport the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. The Bible is deſign'd for Reli- 
gion, and not Pouliticks. And altho there be two 
Books of {Kings contain'd therein, yet ſince there is 
no Book of Parliaments, it canrot be ſuppos'd to 
have any relation to the Engliſh Conſtitution : So 
that if the Thirtieth of January, and Nine and 
Twentieth of ay were ſet aſide by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Clergy could have no Indncement to look 
into the Bible after ſuch a ſort of Doctrine, which 
is not there to be found; 1 mean difobliging Poli- 
ticks. | 

Beſides, Doctrines of Religion cannot be retorted 
to the Diſadvantage of Men by the Change of Times, 
as Political Doctrines may. As for inſtance, ſhould 
the French King impoſe his natural Grandſon, whom 
he has proclaim'd by the Name of James III. upon 
England, as he has ſent his legitimate Grandſon to 
Spain, the Conſequence would be, that the fifth day 
of November would be tnrn'd into a Faſt, and then 
the People will be call'd upon from the Pulpit to 
withdraw themfelves from all Familiarity with thoſe 
wicked Men who abdicated the Lord's Anointed, 
and introduc'd an Heretical Uſurper into his Throne. 
The Preacher upon that ſolemn Faſt will ſay (as 
the Doctor lately did) Wha: Opinion muſt all Lookers 
on entertain when they ſce the Profeſſors of Religion un- 
equaily yok'd together with its declar'd Enemies? How 
unnatural, bow monſtrous muſt the Alliance be, when 
the Clean are pair d with the Unclean ? For what Fel- 
loafhip hath Righteouſneſs with Unrighteouſneſs ? Or 
mba: Communion bath Light with Darkneſs ?* Or what 

Concord 
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Concord bath Chriſt with Belial? Or what part hath be 
that believeth with an Infidel ? But yet notwithſtand- 
ing theſe Texts of Scripture, which the Doctor 
citeth upon the occaſion of his January Doctrine, 
I am ſtill of Opinion, that thoſe Texts of Holy 
Writ, and alſo che whole Book of God itands neu- 
ter as to ghe Political Revolutions of England. 
And if the Clergy of the Church of England might, 
in theſe political Contentions, obſerve as ſtrict 2 
Neutrality as. the Scripture doth, they would be 
the Delight of the whole People of England, and 
their Church would be eſtabliſh'd as the Center of 
the Univerſe. 

As to the other Doctor's Sermon to the Lower 
Houſe of Convocation, 'twas of the ſame piece 
with that before the Commons, full of high Flights 
and rhetorical Decorations. But to draw a Pa- 
rallel between the Impiety of thoſe who crucity'd 


Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, and thoſe who beheaded . 


King Charles, requires an Audience ſtrongly bials'd 
in favour of the Preacher. Such a Compariſon 
would better become the Mouth of a Socinian, than 
a Convocatioa- Man: foraſmuch as if our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt were only Man and not God, another Man 
may decently be compar'd to him, and perhaps be 
equal'd with him. But to affirm Chriſt's Prayer 
upon the Croſs (which was the Text upon which 
he preach'd his Sermon) was not anſwer'd by God 
the Father, is (ia my poor Opinion) no leſs than 
giving up the Deity of our Saviour, aad his Iden- 
tity with the Father. The Doctor's Text was this, 
Father forgive them, for they know not what they. ao - 
And in a certain Paragraph of his Sermon, which 
is contain'd in the 15th and 16th Pages of it, he 
ſays (as to me it ſeems) that this Prayer of our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt did not obtain the Forgiveneſs re- 
queſted, Very ſtrange! That a Sin of Ignorance 


was not forgiven by God the Father upon the Re- 
N 2 queſt 
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queſt of God the Son, who is one and the ſame God 
with the Father ! 

Truly Lam apt to think that this Prayer might 
be ſuppos'd to have had its Effect; nay the Doc- 
tor dimſelf might allow it upon any Day of the 
Year, except the 3oth of January: But ſince on 
that day the Doctor was unwilling to grant that 
the like Prayer of the Martyr was hcard by God; 
and ſince that God's refuſing to hear the Martyr 
might be ſome Diminution to his high Character, 
it was convenient to ſuppoſe that God did not hear 
the Prayer, which his Son made to the ſame pur- 
poſe. And beſides, ſhould God have pardon'd the 
Sin of this Nation in beheading King Cbarles, there 
would no Pretence remaia for the January Fall. 

But that I may not wrong the Doctor, I will 
tranſcribe his whole Paragraph. But whether either 
the Prayer of our Saviour on the Crojs, or of our Royal 
Martyr on the Scaffold, and in bis Cloſet wery frequent - 
ly before lus Death, did obtain the Forgryencjs re- 
queſied, whilſt the Wickedneſs continu'd and was not re- 
pented of, is the next thing we are to conſider as my 
ſecond Genera! Head: And we ſhall quickly find that 
it did nos. It ſeems clear to me that Sins of Igno- 
rance are repented of by every one who repents 
of Sin in the General; and Gnce 'rwas the Prayer 
of Chriſt, that the Sin of Ignorance which the Fews 
committed in his Crucihxion ſhould be pardon'd, 1 
ſee no Umbrage to ſuppoſe that his Prayer did not 
obtain the Forgiveneſs requeſted. 

Oor Saviour jeſus Chriſt was of a forgiving Dil- 
poſition, and enjoin'd his Followers to forgive that 
they might be forgiven : And I heartily wiſh that 
no Opportunity were either given to, or taken by 
any of the Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, to new any 
other Diſpoſition of Mind, than what becomes the 
Followers of the Lamb of God; that none of them 
may diſcover ſo much ill Nature and Uncharica- 

bleneſs, 
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bleneſs, as did a certain Doctor, who preaching on 
the ſame Text, and upon the ſame occaſion, gave 
the Words this turn, Father, firgive them nat, for 
they knew what they did, I ſhall conclude with that 
ſeaſonable Petition of our Church in her Litany, 
From Envy, Hatred and Malice, . and all Uncharita- 


bleneſs, Good Lord deliver us. 
am, 
SIR. 


Yours, Ec. 
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Madam, 


AST time I had the Honour to pay my Re- 
ſpect to your Ladyſhip in a Viſit, you were 

' pleas'd to gemand an Anſwer to this 
| Queſtion : 75 it neceſſary for a C briſtian Man 

to join himſel f publickly to ſome (one or ot ber) Church 
Communion of Chriſtians Or, Whether a Man might 
not 
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not be a good Chriſtian, tho he did not join bimſclf in 
publick Communion mith any Church 7 

In anſwer to which, | would ask you what you 
think of the twelve Apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt z they all had Communion, 3. e. Converſation 
with Chriſt their Maſter. And his Converſation 
made all of them good Chriſtians, excepting only 
one; and that one Diſciple, viz. Judas, had as much 
Communion with the holy Jeſus as the others had, 
and was preſent at the laſt Supper with all the reſt, 
altho in that ſame Night he betray'd his Maſter, 
From whence yen may ſce that Communion with our 
Saviour Chriſt himſelf in Perſon, is not any cer- 
tain Mark of a good Chriſtian; but that which made 
eleven of the twelve Apoſtles good Chriſtians, was 
their receiving the Doctrine of Cbriſt into their Hearts, 
and living ap to it, &c. That which made them gond 
Chriſtians, will (I ſuppoſe) be ſufficient to make 5e 
or me ſuch. | 

When theſe twelve Apoſtles and the other Diſci- 
ples were met together to hear their Maſter's In- 
ſtruction, they were indeed his Church or. Congre- 
pation; altho we do not read that they were then 
call'd by that Name. For the firſt Congregation, 
which was call'd a Church in the New Teſtament, 
was that number of Men to whom St. Peter preach'd, 
and who receiv'd his Doctrine concerning Jelag 
Chriſt, and were baptiz d, as you read in A@s 2. 
41. Then they that gladly receiv'd lit Wierd were baje 
tiz'd, and the ſame day there were added unto them a- 
bout three thouſand Souls, , Now theſe three thouſand 
Perſons being added to the twelve Apoſtles, and the 
other ſeventy Diſciples, were the firſt Aſſembly to 
which the Name of Church is given in the New Tet- 
tament ; as you may read in the laſt Verſe of the 
ſame Chapter, where tis aid, that he Lord added to 


the Church daily ſuch as ſhould be ſav d. 
: if 6 Moreover, 
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Moreover, tis plain that the Defign of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt in calling twelve poor Jews to him, was 
that he might take an opportunity to inſtruct them 
in his Law, which containeth a perfect Rule of Life; 
and upon their willing Submiſſion of themſelves to 
hear and learn this his admirable Doctrine, they 
might juftly be ſtil'd his Diſciples : but having con- 
form'd their Lives to this moſt excellent [nſtitution, 
they deſerv'd the Name of good Chriſtians; and 
upon the ſame account, you or | may deſerve the 
ſame Name. 

For ſuppoſe the late Agent from the Emperor of 
Fez and Morocco, who came to bargain with his late 
Majeſty King William III. for the Ranſom of Engliſh 
Captives retain'd upon the Coaſt of Barbary; ſuppoſe 
he ſhould have been induc'd by our Chriſtian Beha- 
viour to have deſit'd Inſtruction in the Law of our 
Lord Jeſus, and ſuppoſe that we had given him the 
New Teſtament tranſlated into his own Mother- 
Tongue; and ſuppoſing yet further, that upon read- 
ing thereof he had taken ſuch a good liking to the 
Doctrine therein contain'd, that he ſhould have re- 
nonnc'd the Alcoran of Mabomet, been baptiz'd, and 
alſo given himſelf up to the Goſpel-Rule of Faith 
and Manners : certainly this Man ought hereupon to 
have been own'd by vs as a Chriſtian. And if upon 
his return to Morocco he ſhould perſevere in his Con- 
formity to the holy Goſpel of our Saviour Chrilt, 
would he not᷑ be a good Chriſtian, and ſuch a one as 
Chriſt will own at thegreat Day of Judgment, altho 
there ſhould not be one Chriſtian Man left in the 
Empire of Fez for him to converſe with? Much leſs 
can there be any Chnrch-Communion there, ſince we 
have redeem'd our Captives. 

Yet ſtill I fay, that this Man onght to be own'd by 
us as a Member of the univerſal Church of Chriſt, 
tho there be not one Chriſtian in all Africa beſides 
himſelf. Neither has any National or Chriſtian 
A 1 6 Church 
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Church in Europe, Aſia, or America, any Power veſted 
in it to compel this Man to a ſtrict Communion 
with them, nor can any Church challenge any Au- 
thority over him; but he is ſtill as much his own 
Man, and at his own diſpoſal, as he was before he 
took up the New Teſtament into his hand, 

Nor can any Man, or Number of Men, claim Au- 
thority to impoſe his or their [aterpretations of the 
Holy Scripture upon his Belief. He is not bound to 
receive the Canons of the Council of Trent, nor the 
Articles or Homilys of the Church of England, nor 
the Atbanaſian Creed, nor that which we call the 
Apoſtles Creed. I ſay, that neither one nor other 
of all theſe Doctrines or Diſciplines is he as a Chriſ- 
tian bound to receive, any otherwiſe than as he ſhall 
find it contain'd in his New Teſtament. In ſhort, 
ſuppoſe he will read no other religious Book but 
only his Teſtament, and will conſult no Commenta- 
tor thereon, but will only conſider the plain Senſe of 
it as he readeth, and make his own Collections from 
it; this Man may be thereby ditected to lead a good 
Chriſtian Life: And if he ſhall do ſo, he will (ac- 
cording to the Tenour of the Gofpel) be certainly 
ſaved by the Merits of Chriſt, alrho no Chriſtian 
Church ſhould own him, or can lay any claim to 
him as a Member of her Communion. 

Perhaps you may think that the national or par- 
ticular Church in which he was baptiz'd may lay 
claim to him; but then*twill be hard to find what 
Church this is. He was baptiz'd with Water, In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt. But then it may be inquir'd, to what national 
or particular Church did this Form of Water-Bap- 
tiſm intitle bim? For ſince all Chriſtian Churches 
agree in the ſame Form, one Church ean claim him 


no mote than another. Perhaps you will ſay, that if 

he were baptiz d in London by a Prieft of the Chur 

of England, our Church of England may claim him 
Fs a0 
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as a Member of her Communion upon that ſcore. 

But, what if he had been baptiz'd by a Popiſh Prieſt ? 

Had he been oblig'd to have been a Papiſt? If a 

Midwife ſhould baptize a Child, ſhould that Child 

be oblig'd to be of the Midwiie's Religion? "Tis not 

the Qualification of the Baptizer, but the Form of Bap- 

tiſm, which can give Denomingtion to the Perſon bap- 

tr2/d ; and fince,this Man was baptiz'd according to 

the .[ni{titution of our Lord Chrilt, he can from 

theace only be {til'd a Chriſtian. Nor is it commonly 

» ſuppos d that any Per ſon in Biptiſm takes upon him 

ang, particular: Proteſlion of Faith, but only the Pro- 

Econ of the Chriſtian Faith in gencral ; nor can it 

therefore be ſuppos'd, that à Perion by Baptiſm is 

made a Member of an] particular, Church, but only 
of. the Chriſtian Church univerſal 

Now, if you. will allow this Man, whom we ſup- 
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Man, tho a good Chriſtian, is as yet no Church- 
man; as it may likewiſe ſo fall our, that a good 
Churchman may. he go Chriſtiag, unleſs it be in name 
only. For what think you of Edmund Bonner, in 
Queen ary the Fiyſt's time, Biſhop of London? Or 
what think W any other per ſeduting Biſhop, 
Prielt, or Deacon Lis appazent that norkhing is 
more contrary tothe Chriſt ian Frinciple. than: Per- 
ſecution for mattet of Religion 3 and yet» all forts 
of Churchmen have, in thęit turns, favour'd Per- 
ſecut ion. ; 20 Jaw vt us 1 
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All that is commonly requir'd to make a good 
Churchman, is, to frequent the publick Offices of 
his Church. Nay, ſuppoſe a Man does ſeldom join 
in the publick Church-Communion ; yet if he pro- 
motes the Intereſt of that Communion, or the Power 
of only the Clergy of that Communion, this Man 
ſhall be own'd as a good Churchman, tho he has not 
one Chriſtian Virtue appearing in him: which ſhews 
that a Churchman and a Chriſtian may ſometimes be 
two different things. | 

And upon the neareſt View I could take of this | 
matter, I could not perceive that Churchmanſhip ever 
added any Advantage to the Character of a Chriſ- 
tian; but it has ſometimes been a diminution there. 
unto. For tho the word Church has made a great 
noiſe in the world, inſamuch that no Man is com- 
monly counted a Chriſtian, unleſs he profeſs himſelf 
a Member of, {ome particular Church; yet if you 
look cloſely into. the nature of particular Churches, 
you will fad that *tis no great matter which diſtin- 
guiſheth one Chriſtian Church from another. As 
foc the Roman Communion, I take it to be Anti- 
Chriſtian, and ſo ſhut out of this Queſtion. But as 
for Chriſtian Chatrxhes, who take the Goſpel of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt: co be the only Rule of their Faith 
and Manners, hat is it that can make one Church 
differ from another, unleſs it be diſtance of places 
in which religious Worſhip is publickly perform'd ? 
And if this wers all, it would be no matter of con- 
cera to what-Gongregation a Chriſtian join'd him- 
xk lince all Congregations would be of the ſame 

re, 9023 N. ce: | 
But vou will ſay, that there are other things by 
whigh Chriſtiag, Churches are ſaid to differ from one 
another; ſuch as different Cexemonies, different 
Forms. of Worſhip, and different Diſciplines ; as 
the Church of England uſeth a Form of Worſhip and 


of Uiſcipline different from the · Churches of * 
vie - an 
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and Geneva. But yet if you look upon Ceremonies 
as things in themſelves indifferent, tis evident that 
a regard to any one fort of Ceremony, more than 
to another, can yield no advantage to the Character 
of a Chriſtian: So likewiſe it ſeveral Forms of 
Worſhip are all compos d according to the ſame 
Goſpel of our Lord, a Chriſtian Man can find no 
great advantage by preferring one before another. 
Nor can it be any matter of moment, whether ! 
live under the laſpection of a Biſhop, or of a Preſ- 
bytery ; tho for the ſake of my Eaſe and Freedom 
from Moleſtations, ſhould be inclin'd to join in 
Communion with that Church where only one Clergy- 
. man bears rule in a Country, rather than with a 
Church wherein ten or more ſuch Clergy have a Ju- 
riſdiction over ths ſame Diſtrict. 10 

Hereby your Ladyſhip ſees that there is no ſuch 
diſtinguiſhing Mark in any particular Chriſtian 
Church, far the ſake whereof your Communion 
therewith is made neceſſary; You' know that the 
Ceremoaies of the Church of England are not neceſ- 
ſary, but indifferent; and ſo declar'd to be by the 
ſame Church. And it is not donbted, but that 
a good Chriſtian may fave his Sol in Holland ot 
Geneva, altho their Forms of Worſhip and Diſci- 
* be different from ours: and therefore it cannot 

neceſſary for a Chriſtian to join himſelf in ſtrict 
Communion to either of theſe Churches, or indeed 
to any one particular Church whatſoever. 

And if the Character of a Churchman giveth ſo 
little advantage to that of a Chriſtian, it may from 
thence appear that no great publick Benefit is due to 
the Members of one Communion of Chriſtians more 
than to another; I mean, upon the account of their 
particular Communion. Nor is any publick Diſcou- 
ragement due to any Chriſtian Man, upon the ſcore 
of his particular Chriſtian Communion, And ſup- 
poſing the Morocco Agent before-mention'd ſhould, 

vpon 
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vpon his occaſions, have communicated with all the 
Chriſtian Chur ches in Europe; he would be ſo far 
from delerving the Diſcouragement of any particu- 
lar Church, that he would thereby rather merit the 
Good-will of them all. 

Perhaps you will ſay, that all Clergymen make it 
a matter of great moment,to what Church a Chriſtian 
Man joineth himſelf in conſtagt Communion. And 
truly ſoit is a matter of great moment to them; for 
all Clergymen are Shepherds either ro a higher or 
lower dezree, and doubtleſs the Increaſe of the 
Flock is and ouglit to be the particular Concern of 
every Shepherd : but jet it all Shepherds diſcharge 
their Duty as they ovghr to do, and if the Paſture 
be all of the ſame ſort, as ſpiritual Paſturage ought 
to be, tis no matter of moment to the Sheep under 
whoſe Conduct they are paſtur'd. 

You will ſay then, that 'tis ueceſſary for a Chriſtian 
to join in Communion with ſome Church, tho ' tis no 
great matter what Church ic be, If hereby you 
mean that 'tis neceſſary to join ia all Chriſtian Du- 
ties commanded in the Goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, | readily own it ; bur all that I meant to ſay 
in the foregoing period was, that there is no ſuch 
diſtinguiſhing Mark in any particular Chriſtian 
Church, which could add any conſiderable advantage 
to the Character of a good Chriſtian, and for the 
fake whereof you will find it necellary to join your 
ſelf in ſtrict Communion therewith, But on the con- 
trary, tis ſuflicient for you to take the New Teſta- 
ment of our Lord for e whole and (ole Rule of 
your Faith and Lite, St. Jobs the Evangeliſt has 
taught us, that his own Goſpel alone is ſuficient to 
conduct any Man to Heaven: for ſo he writes, Jobn 
20. 31. Theſe are written that ye might believe, and that 
kelieving ye might bave Life thro bis Name. And 
| think ic has been hicherto the Principle of au 
Proteſtants, that the Holy Scriptores are able to 


make 
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make a Man wiſe to Salvation. Iis certain that the 
Holy Scriptures teach us to love the Lord our God 
with all our Hearts, and our Neighbours as our 
ſaves; which is the folfilling of the Law: aud if you 
religiouſly practiſe theſe Duties, what neceſſity is 
there of any particular Church-Communion ? If the 
Holy Scriptures cannot convince yon of theſe Duties, 
how ſhall the Church convince you? | ſoppoſe you 
make no doubt bur that your Prayers, Praiſes, and 
Devotions to God may be heard, alto they ſhould 
beoffer'd rp in no publick Church-Form at all: And 
as for your Daty to your Neighbour, there is no 
, Church-Form compos'd for the Practice of it. In 
ſhort, a Man may love God and his Neighbour, 
tho there were no biſhop, Prieſt, or Deacon, no 
Form of Prayer, Ceremony, or Church- Aſſembly in 

the world. 
But then you will ſay, how ſhall you receive the 
S3crament of the Lord's Supper without a Prieſt and 
a Church-Commenion ? Truly, you cannot per- 
form that Duty, according to the preſent cuſtom, in 
any other way: but yet tis certain, that a Chriſtian 
Family or Neighbourhood may take a ſolemn occa- 
ſion to meet together on purpoſe to call to mind the 
kind Offices which Jeſus Chriſt per form'd on the 
Croſs for their Salvation; and this may be done with 
as hearty an Affection, as if it were pertorm'd at a 
Church with the Aſſiſtance of a Frieſt and an Altar. 
| fay, that Men may be reliziouſly and devoutly diſ- 
pos'd, and Bread and Wine may be decently and 
reverently us'd in ſuch aa Aſſembly. And if the Re- 
membrance of our Saviour jeſus Chriſt, which is the 
end of this Inſtitution, may be thus attain'd, no 
Church-Form can be thovght to be abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. This Sacrament (as "tis now ſtil d) was cele- 
brated at firſt by a Maſter to his Family, without 
any Prieſt ro conſecrate the Elements (as the Phraſe 
now runs.) Nor can l find; that the Corinthzans bad 
any 
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any Prieſt among them, when they join'd their Sup- 
pers together upon this occaſion ; their fault was, 
that ſome of them were drunk before they aroſe 
from Table, 1 Cor. 11. 21. 

But yet it will ſeem ſtrange to your Ladyſhip, that 
the Sacrament of our Lord's Supper, which has been 
the Subject of almoſt numberleſs Books and volumi- 
nous Diſputes, and which is eſteem'd as the very 
Badg and Cognizance of a Chriſtian, ſhould contain 
no more in it than what is here repreſented, But 
notwithſtanding whatſoever has been made of it in 
later Ages, at firſt there was no more delign'd by it 
than an afcRionate Remembrance of our Lord and 
Saviour, by the Signs of Bread and Wine, Jeſus 
Chriſt crav'd a Bleſling, and brake the Bread, and 
diſtribared it together with the Wine among his 
Family, who ate and drank in remembrance of him. 
But yet lince the primitive Simplicity of the Goſpel 
grew out of faſhion, this plain Inſtitution (by the 
Power of Prieſtcraft) grew up into ſuch a Myſtery, 
as is not only above, but contrary to all Senſe and 
Reaſon. And whilſt the Popiſh Prieſthood amuſe 
their People by the miraculous Change which they 
make in the Elements; the Proteſtant Prieſts amuſe 
their People no leſs with ſuch a nice Preparatiog for 
the holy Table, as makes woſt Men abſtain from 
thence, for fear they ſhould cas and drink their own 
Damnation. Whereas St. Paul only inform'd the 
Corinthians, that their converting the Lord's Supper 
into a drunken Debauch, was a very profane Prec- 
tice, and might be the occaſion of that Sickneſs with 
which they were then viſited ; 1 Cor, 11. 30, 

But ſince the Goſpel-Simplicity has been worn oft, 
the Prieſts of all Churches bave agreed, iſt, That 
tis neceffary for all Chriſtian People to communicate 
at the Lord's Table. 2h, That this Sacrament can- 
not be rightly celebrated without the Aſſiſtance of a 
Prieſt, who muſt conſecrate the Elements to the uſe 


tor 
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for which they are deſign'd ; whereby the Priclt is 
made abſolutely neceſſary to the very Being of the 
Sacrament, The Prieſt alſo making himſelf Judg 
of every one's Preparation tor this Sacrament, has 
it in his power to admit to a Participation whom he 
thinks fit; as likewiſe to exclude whom he pleaſes 
from this neceſſary means of Salvation. And hereby 
he is enabled to make his terms with the People, 
who chuſt be contented to ſave their Souls upon what 
conditions he will admit. No wonder then that ſo 
great 4 noiſe has been made concerning this ſacred 
commemorative Repaſt. 

That Chriſtian Communion which you read of as 

* practis'd in the Apoſtles Days, was nothing elſe but 
a religious Converſation of Chriſtians one amongſt 
another, 'Twas for Society fake that they went 
from Houſe to Houſe, that they ate and drank toge- 
ther frequently, that they diſcours'd to one another 
about the Doctrine and Life of tkeir great Maſter ; 
as you read, 47; 2. 42, Cc. And our learned In- 
terpreters of the Holy Scriptures agree, that St. Paul 
ſpeaks of this Communion, or religious ſort of In- 
tercourie, in Hab. 10. 24, 25. Where he ſaith, Let ws 
con/ider ane another, t provoke unto Love, and to Good 
Works ; not forſaking the aſſembling of our ſelves tage- 
ther. I was ſaying that cur Commentators take theſe 
words to ſignity no leſs than an Exhortation to avoid 
an Apoſtacy from the Chriſtian Communion to the 
Jewiſh Synagogue, or Gnoſtick Hereſy ; particularly 
the Reverend Dr. MWiitty, our lateſt and moſt learned 
Commentator, explains himſelf in this ſenſe, 

Now ' tie plain that this ſort of religious Conver- 
ſation may be kept up among Chriſtians without ei- 
ther Prieſt or Altar, or any ſet Form of Prayer or 
Praiſe. 'Twas long after the Apoſtles were dead 
2:4 buried, before the Temples were built, and Al- 
t-rs ereted, or ſet Orations were made to the Peo- 
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And what if you ſhould farther conſider, if there 
be any part of this primitive Church-Communion 
which might not have been perform'd by a Woman 
as well as a Man, For there were ſome Women who 
follow'd Chriſt together with the Men, and ſaw 
what he did, and alſo heard what he ſaid, as well 
as the Apoſtles. And if either of their Memories 
had ſerv'd them to relate to their Acquaintance what 
they had heard and ſeen, they had therein diſcharg'd 
the Office of an Apoſtle ; which Office conſiſted in 
being a Witneſs of what Chriſt did, but more par- 
ticularly of his Reſurrection: as you read that Alat- 
thias ſucceeded to the Office of Judas, tobe a Witneſs 
of Chriſt's Re ſurrection, Acts 1.22. And had either 
of theſe Womea written a Narrative of what ſhe 
had ſeen and heard concerning our Saviour Chriſt, 
that Narrative of hers had been part of the Golpel. 
And when the primitive Chriſtians met together t 
break Bread from Houſe to Houſe, had any of theſe 
Women crav'd a Bleſſing upon that Bread, we have 
no reaſon to doubt but that God would have heard 
her Prayer. This primitive Communion of Chriſ- 
tians was very needful for Men under their unfor- 
tunate Circumſtances. For when the Jews and Gen- 
tiles were maliciouſly join'd together for their De- 
ſtruction, *twas high time for them to conſort with 
one another for mutual Admonicion, Counſel, Com- 
fort, or any fort of Aſſiſtance which Brethren in 
Affliction could give to one another : And the reli- 
gious Converſation of good Chriſtians may {till be of 
uſe for their mutual Aſſiſtance, as their reſpective 
caſes may require. 

But perhaps your Ladyſhip inquir'd only concern- 
ing that fort of Church-Communion which is now in 
uſe in our Church-Allemblies ; and as to this point, 
no body can anſwer your Queſtion fo well as your 
ſelf, For where you go to Church on the Lord's 
Day, or on Week-Days to hear the Divine Service 

1 Q | per- 
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perform'd by the Prieſt, you your ſelf can beſt judg, 
if all, or any part of it be need ful or uſeful io you. 
{ ſuppoſe that you make no doubt but that God hears 
your private Prayers; neither is it to be doubted, 
but that you may learn the Chriſtian Faith from the 
New Teſtament: So that there is no abſolute neceſity 
for publick Church-Communion, unce you can read 
the Goſpel at home. But yet if the Parſon of your 
Pariſh be a good Man, and u good Preacher, not only 
pablick Communion, bur private religious Conver- 
ſation with him, may be very profitable to you: 
nay, it may ſo fall out, that his Advice and Aſſiſtance 
may be highly expedient, and in a manner neceſſary 
for you; but ſtill your ſelf will be the beſt Judg here- 
of. And if a Lay-Perſon ſhould be as learned and 
wiſe as the Prieſt, tis all one whom you conſult, it 
your occalions are equally anſwer'd by either of them. 
But after all, it may be that the particular caſes 
of ſpiritual Counſel and Comfort were not in your 
thoughts, when you ask'd me the queſtion; but you 
meant only in general, to enquire whether it were 
not beſt for you to own your ſelf a Member of ſome 
particular Church-Communion or other. And truly, 
it a Man intends to pals his Life eaſily in any Chriſ- 
tian Country, twill be neceſſary for him to own the 
Communion of that Church, which is in faſhion in 
that Country where he lives; for neither the Prleſt- 
hood nor People will ſuffer him to live well with 
them upon any other terms. And therefore, ſince 
your dwelling is in England, 'twill be highly expe- 
dient for you to join your ſelf in publick Com munion 
to the Church by Law eſtabliſh'd : for tho you way 
ſatisfy your ſelf in point of Conſcience, that yon 
carry a true Chriſtian Heart always about you, yet 
this will not ſatisfy the World in ſuch places where 
publick Church-Communions are highly in eſteem, 
and where each Party is very 7ealons to promote 
Their particular Communions. In ſach a caſe, mere 
| ht Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, tho ever ſo good, are eſtecmid as Neu- 
ters, if not Enemies, by each particular Church- 
Communion ;, inſomuch that if our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt were now upon Earth, and appear'd in al 
Circomſtances of his Lite in the ſame manner 35 we 
read of him in the Goſpel, twould be hard to fad 
ſuch a Church now in being, as would heartily re- 
ceive him into her boſom, The Papiſts would not 
own him, unleſs he would own the Pope's Supremacy, 
which was never heard of him in his days: Ualeſs 
he were very well affected to Biſhops and Ceremo- 
nies, he would find little favour in the eyes of the 
Engliſh Clergy; and unleſs he hated Biſhops and 
Ceremonies, the Scoti/h Clergy would certainly hate 
him. And am of opinion, that he world pleaſe 
neither Church-Party. Perhaps no wiſe Man was 
ever very zealous either for or againſt indifferent 
things. 

And for this reaſon, I doubt that you will not 
think it neceſſary to be a zealous Member of any 
Communion ; having alſo heard your Ladyſhip ſay, 
that Church-Communions have lately ſerv'd to pro- 
mote the Intereſt of Parties, and particularly the 
Dominion of the Clergy over the People, which 
Clergy-latereſt (as you obſerv'd) could not be com- 
ply'd with, but by abdicating the common Intereſt 
of Mankind. Il remember; that you were offended 
at the very Names of Communion and Religion, as 
tending to enſlave Mankind: for (ſaid you) in Italy 
Submiſſion to the Pope is call'd Communion; in Eng- 
land, a Submiſſion to the Power of Biſhops; in Scot- 
land Obedience to the Presbyters is calPd Communion. 
Nay, this is oftentimes ſtil'd (as you complain'd) 
by the ſacred Name of Religion. As if you ask'd 
this Queſtion, what Religion are you of? lam a 
Roman Catholick, ſays one; I am a Church-of- Eng- 
land Man, fays another; I am a Presbyterian, fays a 
third, And this put you in mind of an antient 

| Q 2 __ Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom formerly in uſe with the Lord Mayors of 
London, who were wont to beſtow a party-colour'd 
Coat upon ſome poor crack-brain'd Creature, who 
was fed with the meaner Servants of the Houſhold, 
and call'd the Lord Mayor's Fool. His Office was to 
walk about the Dining-Room, and entertain the 
Gueſts before Dinner was ſet upon the Table: now 
it happen'd that a certain Perſon, dreſs'd in a Scar- 
let Coat with Gold Lace, meeting this Officer, ask'd 
him, hoſe Fool are you to whom he reply'd, [| am 
my Lord Mayor's Fool, pray ye whoſe Fool are yo 

Now to apply your Ladyſhip's Story to your ſelf, 
altho it be not necellary to be either the Pope's, 
the Biſhop's, or the Presbyter's Fool ; yet it may be 
convenient to make ſome one of theſe Church-Parties 
believe that you are ſo; for elſe all theſe Parties will 
join together againſt you. Be ſure they will all look 
askaunce at you as at a mere Morocco: Chriſtian, al- 
tho you were the beſt Woman in the world. And 
"tis well if they do not uſe you as Taffalet us'd the 
Moors, who tormented them for his Diverſion, 

Let us now, if you pleaſe, look back, and take a 
view of what has been ſaid already; it comes only 
to this, viz. Tho Church-Communion be not abſo- 
lately neceſſary to make a good Chriſtian, yet ?tis 
highly conducing to the Eaſe and Quiet of a Man's 
Life, to join himſelf in Communion to ſome parti- 
cular Church. 

But, tho Diſſimulation has been allow'd upon a 
reaſonable occaſion by ſome learned Divines; as when 
King David feign'd himſelf mad, to avoid being dil- 
cover'd in the Court of King Achi/h, as you read 
1 Sam. 21. 10. And tho the Sieur Puftendorf, one of 
the greateſt Moraliſts which this Age has produc'd, 
allows a Man to uſe Diſſimulation for his own ad- 
vantage, when it can thereby be attain'd without 
detriment to any other Perſon; yet I cannot think a 
eonſtant Diſſimulation in the matter of religious 
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Worſhip to be allowable, or adviſable in any caſe. 
I pity at my heart the preſent Condition of the Pro- 
teſtants in France, who by the Tyranny of that 
wretched King of theirs are forc'd to go conſtantly 
to Maſs, in oppoſition to the Dictates of Conſcience, 
| pity them heartily, but cannot tell how to excuſe 
them; much Jeſs would I adviſe any ſuch thing. 
And therefore, when 1 advis'd you to join your ſelf. 
in Communion to ſome particular Chriſtian Church, 
for your own quiet, I did not mean that you ſhould 
do this contrary to your Conſcience, but according 
to your Perſuaſion: and therefore were I worthy to 
be heard, I would deſire your Ladyſhip fairly to exa- 
mine only the ſeveral Doctrines and Ways of Wor. 
ſhip, which are now in uſe among the ſeyeral Pro- 
teſtant Communions in England ; for to examine the 
ſeveral Perſuaſions of foreign Proteſtants is to little 
purpoſe, ſince you will confine your felf to your na- 
tive Country, ' 

hut then you will ask, how ſhall yon examine all 
the Articles of the ſeveral Proteſtant Communions 
in England, lince ſeveral of them have form'd no 
Articles of Agreement among themſelves, tho they 
all hold one common Article of Diſagreement from 
the Church of England? And truly, I cannot tell 
how you can diſtinguiſh theſe Church- Parties from 
one another, unleſs by hearing their Preachers Ser. 
mons. And then, if you go to their ſeveral Meet- 
ings, perhaps you will obſerve no differente as to 
the Subſtance of their Doctrines; it being the ſame 
which is commonly preach'd in our Churches, as to the 
matter of Chriſtian Faith and Practice. But yet you 
will find much difference as to their Phraſe and Man- 
ner of expreſſing themſelves: ſo that perhaps by 
this Expedient, you will not as yet find any great 
reaſon to prefer one Communion before another, 
only you may chance to like the Stile and Behaviour 
of one Preacher better than of another. 


8 Suppoſing 
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Suppoling then, that all the Exgliſh Proteſtant 
Communions do agree as to the neceſſary Points of 
Chriſtian Faith and Morals, a good Man may join 
himſelf to any of them. Bat ſtill where there is 
Variety, every one is willing to chuſe tor the beſt ; 
and if I might aſſiſt your Choice, I would direct 
your Ladyſhip to the Communion of the Church of 
England, N 

Firſt, Becauſe that Eſtabliſhment is moſt agree- 
able to the Laws of the Land, and to the Genius of 
the People ; who, by long uſe, have learnt to ſubmit 
to the Authority of Biſhops. *Tis true, that there 
is as yet a Toleration eſtabliſh'd by Law ; ſo that if 
you ſhould fee cauſe to diſſent from the Church, you 
may enjoy the Benefit thereof, 

But the Church has this advantage above all other 
Parties of Proteſtants, viz. that her Articles of 
Agreement, her Homilics, and her Forms of Divine 
Worſhip lie open to the view of all People: and if 
in thoſe authentick Books of the Church, you ſhall 
ind no Doctrine or part of Worſhip diſagreeable to 
the Rule of Chriſt (and I verily believe you will find 
no ſuch thing) then you will have good reaſon to 
join in Communion with the Church ; whereas it you 
join to any other Congregation, you will in ſo doing 
Join your ſelt (by an implicit Faith) to a Preacher, 
rather than (with underſtanding) to a Church: be- 
cauſe that as yet, Articles of Agreement, Forms of 
publick Worſhip, and Homilies are wanting to all 
the diſſenting Congregations ; which therefore are 
jorm'd only upon this Principle, viz. We approve of 
. Hs way of praying and preaching, and therefore 
we will join our ſelves to bs Congregation. And now [I 
will leave it to your Conſideration, whether you will 
join in Communion with the Church, upon mature 
Deliberation on all her Doctrines, and Forms of 
publick Worſhip; or elſe with a Prieſt, all whoſe 
i rinzs are not foreknown to you, and whoſe 
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Way of Worſhip cannot be preconſider'd by you. 
As to particular Object ions againſt the Prieſts of 


the Church, | remember your Ladyſhip blam'd them * 


tor endeavouring to enflave their Country by the 
traitorous Doctt ine of Non - reſiſtance; as alſo becauſe 
they ſhew'd too much of a per ſecuting Spirit againſt 
_ their Proteſtant Brethren who embrac'd not their 
Communion. But tho this Objection be allow'd, I 
cannot fee how from the Immoralities of tome Prieſts 
you can draw þifficieat reaſon againit your commu- 
nicating with the Church; becauſe the Errours and 
Vices of the Prieſt do not infect the wholeſom Doc- 
trines and holy Devotions of the Church, any more 
thanthe Treachery of Judas did calt any diſparage- 
ment upon the laſt Supper of Jeſus Chriſt. Suppoſe 
the Reader of your Pariſh ſhould have taken a Glaſs 
of Claret too liberally the laſt night, the Morning- 
Prayer of this Day would be never the worſe upon 
that account: you are to conlider your ſelf as in 
Communion with a regulated Church, not with a 
Prieſt only; ſo that ſhould your Prieſt fall into any 
Errour of Life or Doctrine, your Church is not there- 
by become erroneous. As for diſlenting Congrega- 
tions, who have no declat'd Articles and Forms of 
Worſhip, they ſeem to be in Communion only with 
the Prieſt ; and therefore your Objection would at- 
fect them in another manner than it affects the 
Church of England. And this I have faid only in a 
general way to your Objections. #% 
As to the particular Point of une take 
it to be a traitorous Doctrine here in England, where 
we have Rights and Liberties of our on, Which 
are not at the King's diſpoſal; yet if this Paſſive O- 
bedience he the real Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, declar'd fully in her Book of Homilies, | think 
that her Prieſts, who are bred up rather to believe 
than examine, rather to depend upon the Authority 


of the Church, than to folow the Dictates of their 
e 0 4 Reaſon: 
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Reaſon : 1 was ſaying, that the Prieſts may be excus'd 
for preaching this Doctrine, eſpecially when they 
were tempted to it by the Court, and were igno- 
rant of rhe Deſign of their Tempter. 

And now [| will refer it to your Ladyſhip's ſevere 
Judgment, if the Doctrine of the Church, as it is 
cantain'd in the Book of Homilies, does not evident- 
ly juſtify the Doctrine of Von-reſiſtance, which the 
Prieſthood ſo zealonſly promoted in the fate Reigns; 
to which purpoſe | will tranſcribe out of the Book of 
Homilies, as followeth. Here let us mark well, and 
remember that tbe bigh Power of Kings, with their making 
of Laws, Judgments, and Offices, are the Ordinances 
not of Man but of God, The higber Powers be ſet in 
Authority by God. They be God's Liewtenants, God's 
Preſidents, God's Officers, God's Judges, ordain'd of God 
bimſelf, of wbom only they have all their Power and all 
their Authority; as is declar'd in the firſt part of the 
Sermon of Obedience. And in the ſecond Part of 
the ſame Sermon, tis thos written: Chriſt taught us 
plainly, that even the wicked Rulers bave their Power and 
Authority from God, And therefore it is not lawful for 
their Subject to withſtand them, altho they abuſe their 
Power. And a little further, where the Caſe is put, 
What if a King ſhall command any thing contrary to 
God's Commandments ? tis thus reſoly'd: In ſuch a 
caſe we may not in any wiſe male any Inſurrection, Se- 
dition or Tumult, either by Force of Arms, or any other 
way, againſt the Anointed of the Lord, or any of his Of- 
ficers; but we muſt in ſuch caſe ſuffer patiently all Wrongs 
and Injuries, referring the Judgment of our Cauſe only 
to God. And in the firſt Part of the Sermon againſt 
wiltul Rebellion, 'tis thus written: What ſhall Sub- 
jets do then ? Shall they obey valiant, wiſe, ſtout and 
good Princes ;, and contemn, diſobey, and rebel againſt 
Children being their Princes, and againſt indiſcreet and 
evil Governnurs ?* God forbid! For what a perillous 
thing were it to commit unto the SubjeGs the he" 
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which Prince is wiſe and godly and his Government good, 

and which is otherwiſe? as tho the Foot muſt judg the 

Head , an Enterprixe very bemous And a little after, 

this Queſtion is put; But what if the Prince be indiſ- FR 
creet and evil indeed, and it is alſo evident to all Mens 
eyes that be is ſo? this Qusſtion is reſolv'd by ano- 
ther in theſe following words: I ask again, what if 
it be long of the Wickedneſs of the Subject that the Prince 
is indiſcreet and evil? Shall the Subjefts both by their 
Wickedneſs provoke God for their deſerv'd Puniſhment to 
give them on indiſcreet and evil Prince, and alſo rebel 
ag ainſt bim and againſt God, who for the Puniſhment of 
their Sins does give them ſuch a Prince? And a little 
farther 'tis ask'd, Shall we not riſe againſt our known 
mortal and deadly Enemy, that ſeeketh our Lives? and 
the anſwer is No. 

Since then that Paſſive Obedience to a Tyrant was 
once the Doctt ine of the Church by Law eſtabliſh'd, 
I cannot think the Prieſthood to be inexcuſable for 
preaching up that Doctrine, altho the People had 
been inexcuſable if they bad not taken the liberty to 
examine it, and to believe or disbelieve it, as they 
ſaw cauſe. Tis true, the late happy Revolution 
being eſtabliſh'd by Law, has by conſequence null'd 
the former Eſtabliſhment of this pernicions Doc- 
trine : ſo that tho it is ſtill to be read in the Homi- 
lies, yet it can be no part of the Religion now by 

Law eſtabliſh'd, nor are the Clergy now any longer 
bound to avow it, notwithſtanding their Subſcrip- 
tions. For if the Laws and Conſtitution of a whole 
Nation ſhall be ſubjected to Change, the Church- 
Conſtitutions, which have their Eſtabliſhment from 
thoſe Laws, muſt be ſubject to the ſame Mutations. 

Beſides, 1 cannot believe that your Ladyſhip thinks 
any Church to be infallible; nor does any Perſon, 
who embraces the Communion of the Explifh Church, 
perſectly reſign up himſelf to an implicit Faith in her 
Doctrine, any more than if you take a Guide in your 
„ ENT  Journy, 
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Journy, you intend co debar your ſelf from the uſe 
of your own Eyes. It may be you will ſay, that 
every one ſhould carcfuliy conſider all theſe things 
before he chuſeth his particular Communion, But 
alas! moſt Mea are by their Patents and Relations 
bred up in their particular Communions, before they 
are capable of forming a nice Judgment hereupon. 
And pot that upon a ſerious Conſideration you 
ſhould approve ot the Doctrines, Devotions, and 
Ceremonies ot our Church, tis poſſible that you 
may grow wiſer by Age, and ſpy out a ſmall Fault 
which you could not at firſt diſcover : What then? 
Are you bound therefore to forſake the Church's 
— Cemmunion upon that account? Surely ſuch a 
Striqneſs of Behaviour is no ways agreeable to the 
imperfect State of this World ; where the belt Man 
is he who has the few eſt Faults, and the beſt Church 
that which has the teweſt Errours, 

But if none muſt be own'd as Members of our 
Church, but they who have carefally conſidet d all 
her Doctr ines and Forms of Worſhip, I doubt that 
the Church will be able to number but few Commu- 
nicants. Whether the Clergy weigh all theſe Mat- 
ters before they are admitted into Holy Orders, is a 
doubtful Matter ; but the Laity commonly follow 
the bent of their Education, and take their Churches 
upon content. d nah 

And indeed, to refuſe the Communion of an eſta- 
bliſh'd Church, upon diſlike of ſome particular Doc- 
trine or Practice which is not of great moment, can 

proceed only from a peeviſh and ſchiſmatical Temper 
of Mind. Suppoſing I were of the Presbyterian 
Perſuaſion, viz, that the Authority which our Biſhop 
executes in a Dioceſs ought to be executed by a 
Committee of Prieſts; what Pretence can I take 
from thence to reſuſe my perſonal Preſence at the 
reading of the Common-Prayer, or at the common 
Prgachings of the Clergy of the Church ? ene 

| that 
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that | were convinc d, that there is neither Precept 
nor Precedent for Igtant-Baptiſm to be found in 
Scripture, why ſhovld this Opinion fright me from 
joining with the Church in Morning and Evening 
Prayer? is true, | would not be God- father at „ 
a Chriſtening, nor bear any part in the Baptiſm of 
an Infant: but if fuch an one be brought to the 
Church whilſt I am there at Divine Service, and ſup- 
poling the Parſon, after having read the ſecond Lei- 
ſon, goes to the Font to chriften the Child; I can 
ſee no reaſon I ſhall have to run out of the Church, 
tho I cannot join in that particular Office, when 1 
can heartily join in all the other Parts of Divine Ser- 
vice which are there celebrated. 
And why mult I forſake the Communion of any 
Church, becauſe l find fault with one or two of her 
Doctrines? For 'tis poſſible that I may be miſtaken 
as to thoſe Points; howbeit if thoſe Docttrines be 
talſe, and I know 'em to be fo, they can have no in- 
fluence upon me to do me auy hurt: and I know 
your Ladyſhip's Senſe of the Matter l have been wri- 
ting upon ſo well, that the Doctrine of Mon- reſiſtance, 
and the Doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings, which 
is the Support of the former, tho ever fo much en- 
forc'd in the Homilies, will never withdraw your 
Ladyſhip's Allegiance or Affection from our gracious 
Sovereign Lady Queen Anne, with whom you have 
been more particularly acquainted than with the 
Charch's Homilies. | 
Beſides, you need not be much afraid of hearing 
the Paſſive Doctrine preach'd up in theſe days; ſince 
the former Preachers thereof at laſt, grew weary of 
it, and not only ſuffer'd themſelves to be paſſive in 
the late happy Revolution, but were ſo active as ta | 
ſwear Allegiance. to his late Majeſty King William III. a 
Now -theſe things are inconſiſtent with Ven reſiſtance | 
and Jure Divino; ſo that you cannot be ſuppos d to 
meet with any Clergymen of ſo ſhallow a Penetra» 
| | tion, 
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tion, as to adhere to thoſe outdated Opinions. And 
to ſay the worſt of this Matter, what if ſome Prieſts 
heretofore preach'd up theſe Doctrines to gain Pre- 
ferment from Court, or to render the Dillenters 
odious for want of Chorch-Loyalty ? The former 
Immoralities of ſome Clergymen are not a {ſufficient 
Reaſon to prevent your Communion with any Chriſ- 
tian Church: A Separation from whence upon diſ- 
like of a Doctrine ſometimes preach'd by her Prieſts, 
or upon account of a Ceremony or Expreſſion ſome- 
where us'd in her Offices, had never any Pretence 
(as I could ſee) either from Reaſon or Religion to 
make it good. 
4s to the ſecond Particular of your Ladyſhip's 
Objection againſt the perſecuting Spirit of the Prieſts, 
take it for granted that neither you nor I ſhall an- 
ſwer for their Faults; let them be as hot as they 
will, we may be as cool as we pleaſe; while they 
hate their Friends, we may love our Enemies, All 
Communions may have ſome ill Men among them, 
there was a Judas among the twelve; muſt we there- 
fore reject the Goſpel ? All Men have their Failings ; 
muſt we therefore run from among Mankind, and 
live in a Deſart? 
But, I remember that your Lady ſhip had one ſcru- 
ple more which perplex'd you about the Atbanaſian 
Creed, which you ſaid was extremely myſterious; 
and at the ſame time I remember you told me, that 
you very much lik'd a certain Book which you had 
tely read, call'd Chriſtianity not Myſterious, And | 
muſt own to your Ladyſhip as touching that Book, 
it ſhews its Writer to be a Man of Letters, and of 
great Vivacity of Wit. But then, Experience ſhews 
us that a Man may have a great deal of Wit, and at 
the fame time be ignorant of very common things; 
and this was the Caſe of Mr. Toland, when he was 
drawn into the Deluſion of writing that Book: 
Had he but recollected in his Thoughts thoſe Doc- 
trines 
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trines which make up the Scheme of our Salvation 
by Jeſus Chriſt, he muſt of mere Neceſſity have ſeen 
that every one of thoſe Doctrines had been myſte- 
rious. For, 

Firſt, is not the DoQrine of our Redemption by 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt grounded upon our Fall in 
Adam ? Had there been no Fall, there had been no 
need of a Redemption ; and is it not a myſterious 
thing that all Mankind ſhould be born Veſſels of 
God's Wrath, becauſe Adam and Eve eat the Fruit 
of a certain Tree Which they ſhould not have med- 
died with ? 1s it not myſterious that God ſhould not 
forgive this Original, or any other actual Tranſ- 
greſſion (when repented of) freely, but he muſt have 
his Juſtice fully ſatisfy'd before he would pardon ? 
Is it not myſterious that God's Juſtice ſhould at laſt 
be ſatisfy*d with the Sufferings of an innocent Per- 
ſon, inſtead of the Puniſhment of thoſe who were Wm 
guilty ? Can Mr. Toland fathom theſe Myſteries, or | 
are they not at leaſt above his Reaſon? And from 
this Conſideration it was that [ always laugh'd at 
the Socinians, for rejecting the Atbanaſian Creed for 
being myſterious, when the whole Scheme of our 
Redemption (which they believe) is ſuch; and par- 
ticularly their Article of Deus factus, i. e. a God 
made, isnolefs a Myſtery, than that three Almightys 
ſhould be no more than one Almighty, or that a 
God, and a God, and a God, ſhould be no more 
than one God, Now as to the particular Opinion 
of St. Atbanaſiis, viz, that all ſhall be damn'd who 
do not believe his Creed, I ſuppoſe that a Man may 
be a good Churchman tho he ſhould differ from the 
Saint in that Point. And what if St. Atbanaſius, or 
any other great Man, ſhould differ in Opinion from 
you or me, muſt we therefore leave the Communion 
of the Church of England ? God forbid. 

I remember but one thing more which I perceiv'd 
your Ladyſhip to diſlike in the — 

| Which 
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which was the 19th Article concerning Predeſtina- 
tion; but this Doctrine is of late years ſo much 
grown_out of faſhion, that "+ Man cannot be a 
Churchman without believing it, few Biſhops or 

Clergy men can be reckon d of the Church-Commu- 
nion. I remember that you would not endure to 
hear the Aminian [nterpretation of that Article; 
ſuch an Interpretation, you ſaid, was all Colluſion: 
for (ſaid yon) a Man may interpret black to ſignify 
white, as well as he m1y interpret that Article to an 
Arminian Senſe. And in that particular am of 
your Opinion, I mean, as to taking that Article in 

- an Arminian Senſe : : but then 1 believe that Article 
to contain a true Doctrine in the plain Seaſe of the 
words. The Doctrine of Predeſtination (as to me 
it ſeems) is plainly reveal'd in the New Teſtament ; 
and therefore | ſhall believe it, tho the Arminians 
bring out a huncred Texts of Scripture which | can» 
not reconcile to it. Tis indeed a myſterious Doc- 
trine, and it would ceaſe to be ſuch if I could fa- 
thom it by the ſhort Line of my Reaſon 

And therefore, notwithſtanding the Doctrine of 
Predeſtiaztion has of late years been ridicuPd by 
ſome of the Clergy themſelves under the Notion of 
Calviniſm, were | worthy to adviſe your Ladyſhip, 
would in a particular manner recommend this Doc - 
trine of the Church to your ſeriovs peruſal; and | 
doubt not but that you will find it ſufficiently juſti- 
fy'd by the Writings of the Evangeliſts and Apo- 
ſtles, particularly by St. Paul in Rom. 5. 

And even in St. Auſtin's time the Scheme of our 
Redemption by our Saviour Jefus Chrift Rood thus, 
viz. * Almighty God having conſider'd the Fall ot 
„Mankind in Adam, and conſulted his infinite Wit- 
** dom thereupon, he found out a way to gratify his 
„ Mercy by giving a full Satisfaction to his Jaſtice, 
in behalf of all thoſe whom he was pleas'd to e- 
e ſect freely to Salyation, And this he did effect, 
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© by ſending his Son Jeſus Chriſt to ſuffer ſuch Pu- 
e niſhment for them as ſhould be ſuſſicient and ef- 
« fectual, not only to procure the Pardon of their 
& Sins, but alſo ſuch a Meaſure of Grace as ſhould 
** ſanCtify their corrupt Natures, and prepare their 
& Souls for Heaven. 

Your Ladyſhip will perceive that if this antient 
Scheme of our Redemption by Jeſas Chriſt our Lord 
had been conſtantly preſerv'd and held in eſteem, 
not one ſingle poiut of Socinianiſm could have en- 
ter d upon us, For who could ſatisfy God's infinite 
Juſtice bot God himſelf, whoſe Merit alone 1s capa- 
ble of being infinite ? So that hereby our Redeemer 
could not have been eſteem'd any thing leſs than 
God incarnate, the ſecond Perſon in the bleſſed Tri. 
nity; and the Graces of God could only be the Pur- 
chaſe of his moſt precious Blood. 

It ſo fell out, Madam, that this old Scheme of 
Theology was firſt diſturb'd by à Britiſh Monk, whom 
the Latin Writers call Pelagius. I ſuppoſe his Name 
was Morgan; for Mor, in the Britiſſh Tongue, ſigni- 
fies Pelagus, i. e. the Sea; and Aſerg an anſwers to 
Pelagius, 1. e. Sea-faring, or belonging to the Sea. 
Now this Monk, about the year of our Lord 405. 
preach'd in Britain theſe Doctrines. (i.) That Man- 
kind is not fo bad, but that fill he has a Freewill 
whereby to do Good as well as Evil. (2.) That by 
the uſe of that free Power he may render himſelf ac- 
ceptable to God, by his ſincere Perſeverance in a 
virtuous Life. (3.) That there was no ſuch thin 
25 Original Sin ſticking to Infants in their Births, fo 
that Baptiſm of Infants to waſh it away was not 
needfal. And, (4.) That the Church-Prayers for 
the Converſion of Infidels, or for the Progreſs of 
Chriſtians in Grace, are needleſs, ſince tis only in our 
own Power to render our ſelves either virtuous or 
vicious. That theſe were the Doctrines of Pelagius 
we learn from St. Auſtin, who ſtrenvouſly —_ 

them, 
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them, and alſo from the tirit General Council of 
Cartbage, which condema'd them, 4. D. 423. 

Tis ſtrange to obſerve how long any fort of Doc- 
trine will preſerve it ſelt, and ſometimes riſe out of 
Oblivion, after it has once been taught under the No- 
tion of Religion ! Z route is thought ro have been 
contemporary with A7j:s, and he taught the Per- 
frans, that there were two co-ordinate {upreme Ru- 
lers of this World; the one being the ſupreme toun- 
tain of Good, the other of Evil. And 'tis won- 
derfulto read how that Alanis Manicheus, a Perſian, 
ſhould revive this obſolete Opinion in the year of 
our Lord 273. as St. Auſt in alto has inform'd us; fo 
that chis Opinion has ever ſince been known by the 
Name of the Man:chean Hereſy, In like manner the 
Pelagian Hereſy has of late years been reviv'd in 
Great Britain, here it has had very great and emi- 
nent Men to trim it up and adorn it by their Wri- 
tings ; ſo that now, notwithſtanding the Articles ot 
the Church are againſt it, it is cal'd Rational Theo- 
logy, but the proper Name of it is Arminianiſm, 
which contains this Syſtem, viz. © There was ne- 
ver any ſuch thing as Predeſtination and Election 
* of Individual Perſons out of the Maſs of Man- 
* kind, for whole ſake alone God ſent his Son into 
© the World to ſuffer Death; nor was there any 
* abſolnte neceſlity for God to ſend Jeſus Chriſt to 
« die for Sinners: but he might have forgiven poor 
r penitent Sinners, without requiring Satisfaction to 
& his Juſtice, had he ſo been pleas'd to do; as a 
good Man may freely forgive an Offence com- 
* mitted againſt himſelf, without any diminution 
to his Juſtice, or any of his Virtues, This Syſtem 
e farther imports, that notwithſtanding the Fall in 
Adam, Men find by Experience that they have a 
© Power of doing Good as well as Evil; which 
* Power being exerted according to the Goſpel- 
% Rule, will recommend a Man to the Mercy of God, 
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u thro the Oblation which Jeſus Chriſt made to the 
Eternal Father,” Now if theſe Arminian Premi- 

ſes be allow d, 'twill be hard to ſtave off a Socinian 
Conclulion. For the Socinians will lay, 

If there were no Neceſſity to ſatisfy God's infi- 
nite Juſtice, then there was no Neceſlity that our 
Redeemer ſhould be God by Nature; ſince a Man 
might in an extraordinary way have been Tue 
and alſo accepted for a Mediator : ſo that 
the Incarnation of the ſecond Perſon of the Holy 
Trinity was got neceſſary, But tho God be — 
wont to do needleſs things; yet it might be very ne- 
ceſſary for us, ſay they, that God ſhould ſend a 
Meſſenger from Heaven to teach us the means of Sal- 
vation, and to ſet us a Pattern, as well as give uss 
Precept therefore. Now what ſhall be reply'd to 
this ? Why ! Who would have thought that 
Arminian Premiſcs mould have infer'd a Socinian 
Concluſion ? But it was plain Matter of 728, that 


when Arminianiſm had d 1. 15 f in 2 
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gregations, who nogwi their Sie from 
os in many things, hold falt do Doctrine of Pre- 
-N are ſtill free from all Suſpicion of So- 
cipianiſm 

Your Ladychip ſees then the, Reaſon why I have re- 


commended the Doctrine contain d in 

ticle of our Church to yqur ſerious a: 
Far tho 1 ee pu Communion ab- 
fol utely 55 een e for you, Jet I thigk it en een for 
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As for the Common: Prayer-Book, I believe you 
will not find any unbecoming Petition, or undecent 
Expreſſion in the whole Texture of it. And if a 
Form of Prayer be ſo contriv'd as to raiſe good De- 
Tres in our Hedtts, it adſwers the end for which it 
was made, fer good Meditätions frequently re- 
ceiv'd iato our Mitjds, are the proper Means to bring 
our Hearts into a tight Diſpbſſtion towards God and 
Man, and a1f6 to fix them in it. And! think that 
the daily Qice of 'the Church, as well as the other 
occaſional Offices, are (at leaſt) as well fitted to 


a | this great end, as any other Forms | have ever read, 
; or any other Method of conceiv'd Prayer as I have 
5 Ever heard. 


© "Another Regfon I would urge to perſuade your 
Ladyſnip to the Church-Communion, is, becauſe the 
1 people of that Communian are more eaſy and affa- 
ble as Ie than generally the Diffenters are; 
ho are commonly more ſtiff and cautious, and 
TJometimes cov cenſorious. I ſpeak this, not to re- 
proach them, but to warn you. God knows that 
1 heartily pityd them when they Ny under the 
Laſh of the Law, which vas ſufficient to ſour their 
"Tempers; ad rho at pteſent they be 4 Tolera- 
tion, which is the Ornament of ber 'Mijeſty's gra- 
cious Reigtt as wel as 4 good Security to her Crown, 
yer no body knows how ſoon this juſt Liberty may 
be recal'e'; aud as yet that rougt neſ; of Temper 
which ztölt from their former Perſecutioh is not 
wholly ſmooth'd off. Beſides, the Prieſts of the 
Church nuff of neceſſity be better Preachers than 
the, generifty of the Difſchrers, as having the Pri- 
vilege of oh Untverbities for their Education, which 
"is deny d. to- thoſe Who will not conform. IT 
true, that dur Clergy's preaching has of late been a 
"little too rational, eſpecially as to the Arminian 
Points; bitt then the Diffenters Sermous are fre- 
quently too myſtical. R 
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Perhaps it may be worth your white to conſider, 


that we live in a Climate ſubject to very differ ent 


Changes of Weather, and likewiſe that we are a. 


People ſubject to frequent Changenof, Mind and Diſ- 
poſition: hereby we are made;iſubjet to fall into 
Parties ; and when e are divided tis hatd to unite 
us again. Now ia ſuch a Caſe s this, tis beſt to be 
of the ſtrongeſt Party, which is certainly the Church- 
Party. And tho it mult be contaſ d that the Chriſ- 
tian Doctrine does diſcountenancen all: ſorts of Di- 
viſions and Party-taking among its Profeſſors, te- 
quit ing all Chriſtians to love as Brethren, and to 
join t er as Limbs of the ſame Bady, which ate 
influenc'd by one and the ſame Head 3 having allaof 
them the ſame Faith, and Hope, and Rule of Life, 
in loving their Neighbours as themſelves, yet ſince 
Chriſtians, in ſpitecof their Proteſkon, and to the 
Scandal of their great Name, will; divide from one 
another, tis good! to be of the ſtrongeſt Diviſion 5 
not by virtue thereoſ to iajure the weaker Party, hit 
the better to preſetve your ſelf. lam, 
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S to your ſecond Queſtion, concerning Orthodoxy 


' of Relief, it is a Subject ſo very much entan- 
gled, that it. will take up a conſid rable time to un- 
ravel it. Otberwiſg (it ma; be) twege enough to 
ſay, that ihe w ho k nos how to govern his Tongue 
may wich the ſa guide his, Helief aright. A 
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{peaking b<rore he ſpeaketh ; but if he hath no Rea- 
ſon for ſpeaking, even that is a ſufficient Cauſe why 
he mould hold his Peace, So ſhould you have a 
Reaſon tor believing, before you believe any thing ; 
but if you-have no Reaſon tor believing, even that 
is a ſufficieat Cauſe for you to aſſign for your not be- 
lieving. Faith and Truth amongit Men are Graces 
of incſtimable Value, but Credulity as yet harh not 
found a place in your Catalogue of Moral Virtnes. 
Not that [ think a Man credulous, who takes up 
his Faith in ſome meaſure upon human Authority; 
for we are ſo bred up as that we cannot do other- 
wiſe, nor can we admit of any other Education. 
The firſt Leſſon which every Child is taught, is O- 
bedience to his Parents or Guardians z and hence, 
like fair Paper, he takes in ſuch Impreſſions as are 
given him in his early Education. After this, our 
ers and Tutors form onr Minds by their 
Examples and Precepts : and all this while the Fa- 
riſh-Prieſt, whom we are bound to hear with Atten- 
tion, inſtils his Creed into us; firſt, by Catechiſing, 
and always by Preaching : ſo that every one's Edu- 
cation ſubjects him in great meaſdre to human Au- 


Nor is it poffible in the nature of the thing, that 
even Reveal'd Religion can ſubſiſt without ſome de- 
pendance upon human Authority. For the Chriſtian 
Religion ſubſiſts as to its Authority upon Matters 
of fact, which were originally teſtify'd by Men: 
As the four Goſpels are the Teſtimonies of four 
Men, concerning the Words and Actions of our Sa- 
WET nt 

and that were i 
Chrift, we learn from antient Writers; und that 
theſe four Narratives, which we call Goſpels, are 
ale Sie Writings, a! 3 
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which Council it was agreed, that the Books of the 
New Teſtament were genuine and authentick Re- 
cords, A. D. 164. | 
Now that theſe Original Writings were truly 
tranſcrib'd, and honeſtly handed down from one Ge- 
neration to another, and ſo without any variation 
have come to our Hards, depends much upon the 
Care and Diligence of Tranſcribers; and that even 
—ä— have been 1 into the 
Engliſh Tongue, is a matter wholly dependin 
the Abilities and Faithfulneſs of the Trunk. + 
Perhaps yon will ſay, if this be ſo, then inſtead 
of believing in God, you can only believe in thoſe 
Men who tranſlated the Bible into Exguiſb. Not fo 
neither, for you are not bound to believe our EN 
ih Tranſlation, any otherwiſe than as you ſhall 
Cauſe ſo to do: for if you mall read any thing in 
our Tranſlation which tends to ſu any Conceit 
nn worthy of God, or any im Qice between 
Man and Man, you will have ſufficient Reaſon to 
believe the Tranſlation to be falſe ; becauſe you 
know that the true Word of God can favour no 
ſach Deſign. Or if hereupon you were fatisfy'd 
that the Tranſlation were true, yet you would have 
ws to ſuſpe& that the Original Copy had 
corrupted by the miſtake of ſome Tranſcriber ; 
fince you are certain that the Word of God can en- 
courage no ſort of Evil: ſo that at laſt yon will find 
your ſelf oblig'd to receive the Engliſh Bible, not 
upon the bare Authority of the Tranſlators, or of 
thoſe who copy'd it from the Original, but from 
your own mature Deliberation upon the Matters 
contain'd in it. So that if, upon your ſerious peru- 
ſal, you find that it tends ig give honourable No- 
tions of the Deity, and very good Rules of Life, 
you may take it upon content for the Word of God, 
altho you cannot make out by who was the 
Writer of any one Book contain'd ia the facred Vo- 
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Perhaps you will ask, Whatis, chen the difference 
between a Papiſt and a Proteſtant, ſince we mult all 
truſt out ſo much of our Religion to human Autho- 
Tity?? In anſwer to which Queſtion, 1 think it may 
be proper to conſidet, rt wherein Papiſts and 
Proceſtants agree; by which we ſhall be able to judg 
Ahe better ot theit Differences. Now both Parties 
agree that the Holy Bible is the Rule of their Faith 
ai! Manners ; but they differ in this, that the Pa- 
piſts truſt to e Autbatity of the Roman Glergy 
(which in this caſe : they call the. Catholick Church) 
for the latet pretation of the Holy Scriptures 3 
Wwhtreas the Be: tf uly re ſorm'd from Popery, 
tuſts finally tathis own Judgment, as to the later- 
Pretation of ori tte for hu own vic. , 


# 


For ſuppolaaonaberniſe,ithat. you bold yopr ſelf 
ublig'd ta falls iht Senſe of the Engi/b ar. Dutch 
Cergy in theirgistespretations, of the. Bi- 
le; bereinfyonhfer net rojaynd from Popefy ; all 
tat casa be ſaid iRithat / in bis caſe tis not alian, 
but Eng or. , Bopery which pleaſeth you belt. 
And ſuppoſinę 4 Roman 'Gatholick ſhould leave the 
Communwnwtythat-Churchy and oblige himſelf to 
receive the, genie of the n ot Dutch Clergy in 
Matters of Faith and Practice, ſuch a one bas only 
chang'd his former Species of, Popery, and is now 

another ſott of g Papiſt. PRE 
Yet I would not have your Ladyſhip think, that 
the Writings os Preachings of the Proteſtaut Cler- 
gy ar? by this Notion render'd uſeleſs, and, of none 
efte*t: for tho by the Principle of a Proteſtant tho- 
rowly reform'd from Ppopery, pont ſelf will be the 
only 402] Jodg of all Matters, relating to your, own 
Fal. d Morals,; yet if you-wil make a right judg- 
men kerevpoa tor your, own uſe, twill be very 
ron to get al the Helps you can, whereby 
eto determine, rightly of theſe Mat- 
er ben. „bich account the Labours of our Di- 
; VINES 
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vines (who are at leaſt as learned and able in thac 
Profeſſion as any in the Chriſtian World) will be 
very fit tor your peruſal, altho their Authority may 
not ſuperſede your diligent and diſcreet Inquiry. 
And thus as a Proteſtant thorowly reform'd from 
Popery, you will find your felt oblig'd to take the 
Holy Scriptures for a compleat Rule of your Faith 
and Practice, and you your own ſelf, with what 
help* you can et, forghe final Interpretex of thoſe 
lacred Voluri& to for yo own perſonal uſe add behook 
And this was the Senſe of Mr. Cbillingrorth, in his” 
famous Defence of the: Ptoteſtant Religion againſt 
Popery; wherein, he ſaith thus, J am filly a * 


that Gee dothMot, und tec e th 0ug uk t to 
. 0 belies the 


re quite "ay mage of fany A : 

Scriptnve to be God's Wotd ur to find the 
true Senſe of it, and to liue * ho it. The Bille, 
the Bible, | ſay the Bible only is the Religion of Prote- 
ſtants. Chit, elig- ef Proteſtants, Op. Chap. 6. 
Num 56. | „ 
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Ay Lords, 

IS credibly reported, That the Honou- 

| rable Houſe of Commons is _—_— 

Bill for the prevention of Hypocriſy, by 

which (as is commonly underſtood) it 

is meant, That no Perſon in publick Office, who 

has communicated in the Supper of our Lord ac- 
parding to the Order of ths Church of England, hall 


— — 
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de ever after permitted to join in any Form of Re- 
ligious Worſhip with any Diſſenting Congregation, 
without being liable to forfeit his publick Treſt, 1 
make no doubt the Houſe of Commons will fend this 
Bill up to your Lordſhips for your Concurrence. 
Nor can | conceive to whom they can apply them- 
ſelves for the prevention and detection of Hypocri- 
ſy, better than to your Lordſhips. The Sincerity of 
your Lordſhips Anceſtors to the Intereſt of their 
Country in the moſt dangerous Times, together 
with your own noble Blood and generous Education, 
are more than ſufficient to juſtify the Commons Ap» 
plication to your Lordſhips hereupon: For Hypo- 
criſy muſt above all things be the utmoſt deteſtation 
and abhorrence of the Engl Peerage, as it is the 
loweſt Embaſement, and unpardonable Blemiſh of 
true Honour, 

A Hypocrite is a wretched, cowardly, ſneeking 
Offal of Mankind: And 5 Lordſhips cannot but 
abhor Hypocriſy, becauſe "tis the baſeſt and vileſt 
proſtitution of al] Credit and Honour amongſt Men 
and in this you are juſtify'd by God himſelf, who 
delares, That he abhors a Hypocrite becauſe he pro- 
ſtitntes his Conſcience, which is his ſenſe of Honour 
towards God. | 

And your Lordſhips cannot but have obſery'd 
heretofore ſome Perſons to have had in themſelves 
ſo baſe an Ally, as to have cagag'd the Sacred Or- 
dinances of God himſelf in the Service of ſuch low 
and mean Deſigns, as their own domineering Pride, 
or their Covetouſane(s, either of Wealth, Honour, or 
Power, and perhaps ſometimes mere Malice and ill 
Nature, have ſaggeſted. ö 
This ſelf- ended Hy y has ſometimes aſſum'd 
to it ſelf the Shape of Loyalty, and (as far as | per- 
ceive) may lay claim to great Autiquity ; as appears 
by the Addreſs of the Grandees of Babylon to Nebu- 
ES their King, which I have read in the 
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Bo of Daniel ;, wherein they paſs fo higu a Com- 
piement vpon their Prince, as to forbid all Suppli-, 
cations to any God or Man ſaving to him alone. 
And all this was done only to take a religious Han- 
dle to turn Daniel ont of his Place, which the King, 
hid deſervedly beſtow'd upon him, and which he 
had very Rnonourably diſcharg d. I have heard 
that the Orthodox Chriſtizns and the Arians, did 
in their turns invent religions Teſts. whereby to 
ſupplant one another: And that a Presbyterian 
Preacher warmly inveighing againſt the Biſhops in 
the late times, ſaid, Th's is Gad Cauſe which ! 
plead, ov elſe be ſhall be no Cod for me. But for Men 
in any caſe to pretedd the Capſe of God in order 
to ſupplant their Neighbours, and to put them out 
of their Truſts wHieff are Honeſtly diſcharg'd, ſeems 
to me to carty ſometking of the Air of Hypocriſy 
in it ; and ſo does all Partiality, Wherefore I hold 
my ſelf oblig'd, under the Penalty of your Lord- 
ſhips Diſpieaſure, which 1 world by no means in- 
car, to ſtate the Miftrer of Occaſional'Conformity 
with alt Sincerity;' according to the beſt of my Un- 
derſtancig. * p 

Bur becauſe 1 ma nòt be ſo perfectly inſtructed in 
the Docttine of the Sacraments a the Learned are, 
I will determine nothing poſitively herein, but only 
V . 
Suppoſing then that the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion was iatented for the Secular Intereſt of 
the Prieſthood,” ſo that every Communicant were 
thereby oblig'd to uphold and maintain the parti- 
cular Intereſt of the Clergy, from whoſe hands they 
receive the Elements, againſt all whom they (for 
Reaſons beſt known to themſelves): ſhall think fit to 
oppoſe; I confeſs, upon this Suppoſal, I ſhould rake 
every ſuch Per ſon to be a Hypdcrite, or (which is all 
one to me) a Knave; who having receiv'd the Sacra - 
ment fromm conformable Miniſter, Mall afterwards 
RD 'd:/ Got & join 
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join himſelf to a Diſſenting Congregation: And were 
la Clezgyman of the Church, I ſhould ſay ſuch a one 
was a flypocrite, a. Jack-a-both-ſides, a Tom-don- 
ble, and unfit far any Place of Truſt ;, who when! 
had given him the Sacrament to qualify him for a 
Place, ſhould baſely deſert the Church-Intereſt, and 
join with the Diſlenters. 

But on the contraryy if it ſhould be fo as I have 
heard Scholars ſay upon this Subject, that this Sa- 
crament was intended only asa Memorial of the 
precious Death of our Saviour, I do not ſee how it 
can be made nſe of to draw a Man to be of any 
Party of Chriſtians : So that if either a Church- 
Parſon or a Diſſenter ſhonld challenge me for his 
Property becauſe | receiv'd the Sacrament from his 
hand, I ſhould be ſo free as to tell him, that he has 
no more particular Intereſt in the Sacrament than 
another Man. So that am ſtill at liberty, with a 
due reſpect to the Memory of my Lord and Saviour, 
to receive either at Geneva or Holland, or from any 
Proteſtant Miniſter, without being engag'd in any 
particular Clergy-Intereſt whatſoever. 

Notwithſtanding this, I ſhall always pay a reſpect 
to the Conſtitution of the Church of England as by 
Law eſftabliſh'd, as alſo to any of her Clergymea in 
whom | fee Learning, Probity, Induſtry, or any o- 
ther virtuous Accompliſhment : eſpecially if I per- 
ceive in him a love to his Queen and Country, and 
to the Proteſtant Succeſſion as at preſent eſtabliin'd, 
I cannot forbear to ſhew reſpect to ſuch a Clergy- 
man, 

But if a Church-Prieſt ſhall tell me that I am a 
Hypocrite, becauſe | ſhew a reſpect to other Clergy 
or Laymen who are not of his Communion, I ſhall 
ſuſpect him of ſome By-ends, which the Spirit of 
the Chriſtian Religion does in no way favour. I 
know that your Lordſhips have ſofficient Penetration 
and Generoſity to diſcern and diſcourage all _ 

| criſy. 
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criſy. Thus | take leave of your Lordſhips, hoping 
that you will pardon the roughneſs of my stile; 
fince every Writer muſt fall mort of that Polite- 
neſs which is ſo peculiar to your moſt Honourable 


Houſe, and no Man more than 


Your moſt humble and moſt obedient 


Servant in all Sincerity, 


Roger, 


W__— — — — 


Occaſional 
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SIR, 


O be aitack' d by open Enemies on the o 
hand, and betray d by falſe Friends on 
SS mheother, has fr deen obſerv'd 
to de the Church of Znglond's Misfortune, 


which the band hütherzg born 1 — 
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tience; but the Hardſhip which you and your Lau- 
dean Faction put upon her at this time, is the grea- 
teſt that ſhe, ever ſince the Reformation, uider- 
went. For ſince the unreaſonable Heats of Diſlen. 
ters have of late years been coaol'd by a Toleration, 
which they well '« 7» oh Ay, their nnanimous Con- 
currente with alin the late happy Revolution, 
whereby our State and Church were preſerv d from 
impending Ruin (if they might not demand it as a 
natural Right) ſince alio they have join'd heartily 


= ba in 4: _— Sypport of the Goverg- 
ment to this day; Iny, linde many of them have 
join d in conſtant Communion with us, who under 


the Rigors of a former Reign hed not time given 
-.and ſome of them 


t 3 comę to rhemſclvg 1 
co nicate ith 10 J by, leſt? all Proge- 
{takis A t00 1 divi 2/NMg 


themſelyes) ſhovld 
join together againſt the common Eneiny : a falſe 
Brother, pretending himſelt to be ct _ for the 
Churchof gEnplani. cadeavaurs,wiath impudept Ban- 
ter to kus the 1 ce e 
Union, which has been the conſtant Profeſſion as 
well as the Ornament ot our Church, I mean her 
Moderation and Charity, which ſhe has always ex- 


t r Prayers tol Jews Ks, lahggls and 
FL Fen tp! 50 ohr ch to 
her Enemies, even the papiſts themſelves, which 
that High-Church- Faction has fo often retor ted up- 
on us in this their common Atgument. Say they, 
** You Church of England-Men allow that a Man 
«my befav'd inthe Roman Communion ; but we 
« fay that none of you can be ſav'd in your Church, 
„therefore 'tis your ſafeſt way to return to the 
©eeMorher-Chnrch of Rome. Tis no wofdeg that 
i Papiſt ſhooltf thas ridicule dt Moderation, off any 
other Chriſtian Virtue, which N (to their me) 
$21 profeſs and practiſe. Lnever could heaFhar 
2% Froteſtant c our Church was aſham d —_ 
. this 
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this impudent Reproach, which ſerves only to diſ- 
cover the Character of Antichriſt, But that a Pro- 
teſtant, who openly pretends to be of and for che 
Church of England, ſhould abule his Wit, in ridicu- 
ling the Charity and Moderation of cur Church to 
our Proteſtant Brethren, at a time when the eldeſt, 
moſt potent, and great favourite Son ot Antichriſt 
is graſping at Univerſal Empire, is a matter of 
ſtrange Surprize. But with what impudence is this 
Attempt ſtil'd, The Memorial of the Church of Eng- 
land! as if it had been perus'd and appfor'd in 
Convocation. With what inſolence is this fulſom 
Satyr againſt Chriſtian Charity humbly offer'd to 
the confideration of all true Lovers of our Church 
and Conſtitution ?) All they, Sir, wio'Ioye our 
Church and Conſtitution wil! endeavour. 2 Union a- 
mongſt Proteſtants, eſpecially thoſe of dur own 
Nation, to the end that our Conſtitution, both in 
Church and State may be preſerv'd from fuch in- 
teſtine Broils &Hich once, under a_ Laude: Ad mini- 
ſtration, deſtroy'd both the” one and The other. 
What, Sir, bave you forgotten tHe fects of : 41 and 
42? Read my Lor Fe e, Hiſtary, and fee if 
it wy not 3% 115 fry" "of Pere Liugeey Faction 
(whoſ e property, 1 667 oppreſs Jilfentißz Prote- 
ſtants, and raiſe The R 6951; ,Prerogative' above" the 
Law) which brought on the; deſtruction of Church 
and Monarchy, Was it not the fame F34i6n; Which 
being reitor'd with Ki g char, II. reviy'T the Doc- 
trine > of Pallive: Obecfene Nb on- reſiſtäßee, and 
Rrain'd it to & high a fach 0 the then D. "& 7. 
drew encouraenn ft tom age to lay (his Deſign 
of introducin}* Popety and ST yranny,” Which, in 
ſome meaſure; dt Aerdany de Foy our Char, and 
Conſtitution, an go mould cots ave ſübvyrted all 
our Laws 1575 aten had it nor been tigiely pre- 
vented by th Unaammity of an proteſtants Ig. aſſiſt 
ing the late King, unde Göd, our Deliverer? 155 
nis 


—— 
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this Union of on. which reſtor'd our Church 
and Conſtitution (hen ſubyerted by contrary Mea- 
ſures) be repreſented as dangerous ! And muſt Mo- 
deration, the only Cement of this bappy Union, be 
(above all things) ridicul'd and rendred contempti- 
ble? Muſt the Queen and her Miniſtry be bully'd 
into thoſe Meaſures which were ſo fatal to her Royal 
Grandfather and Father? Muſt ſhe be Queen of a 
Faction, twice baffled already in their nnwarrantable 
Deſigns of religious Tyranny, and which is at pre- 
ſent the Scorn of all ſenſible and virtuous Men, who 
have always a due regard to our Church and Conſti- 
tution? Can the preſent Miniſtry rely upon this 
Faction with greater Security than formerly ? Are 
noiſy Impudence and malicious Bitter ueſs more en- 
aging Qualities at this time than formerly? Why 
muſt the Queen be reproach'd becaule ſhe recom- 
mends Moderation from the Throne, and profeſſeth 
her gracious Affection to all her People? Are theſę 
ſuch horrible Qualitfes in a Sovereign Prince, as to 
provoke the Nature of à Churchman to rebel againſt 
his Principles? But what would you rebel for? For 
the Church, ſay you; why then rebel to morrow, 
and be hang'd next week: tis time to make an end 
of a rebellious Faction, Which is the natural Enemy 
of Liberty, and thoſe good Principles which ſupport 
it. If you would reſiſt Tyranny and O 
ond be worth while to give you your Neck- 
Verſe; but in ſuch Caſes all your Preſcriptions are 
only Prayers and Tears. But when a Sovereiga 
Prigce governs by known Laws, recommends Mode- 
ration, and expreſſes her kind inclination to all her 
— who ſincetely love her, then it is that ſhe 
muſt be threatned with a Rebellion, then will Na- 
Fane oo 2 io oc be oth 

And dis ſtrange, th tl this, you cannot 
diſtingyiſh veep eh - Church and Low-Church : 
whereas.you may And Þy pour ona, Memorial, has 
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"tis an eſpecial Grace given to Hizh-Church to en- 
courage Oppreſſion, and rebel againſt Moderation. 
But why ſo haſty ? what if you ſhould ſtay another 
Week before you rebel'd ? ] remember the time 
when you had Patience with King James I], tho he 
profeſs'd the Fopiſh Superſtition, which of neceſſity 
muſt deſtroy our Church and Conſtitution : yet you 
were moderate as to Rebellion then, and could for- 
bear till the Church and Conſtitution were aftvally 
ſubverted, For that King in the very beginning of 
his Reign was wrought upon ſo far, as by his own 
Royal Proclamation to continve ſome Branches of 
the Revenue, which according to an Act of Parlin- 
ment were determin'd with the Life of the former 
King: By this Revenue, continu'd in an arbitrary 
way, he rais'd an Army in time of Peace, quarter- 
ing them contrary to Law upon the Subject. I had 
forgot to tell yon that Sir Humpbry, and a Squadron 
of the High-Temple Lawyers gave their Thanks in 
a ſolemn Adareſs to the King, for beginning his 
Reign with ſo promiſing au Aipect, for prelerving 
the Conſtitution. It mayalſo be remembred, that 
the ſame King officer'd his Army, and kIVd his Com- 
miſlions of the Peace with known Recuſaats. One 
would have thought that the Church and Conftitu- 
tion had been in danger at this time; bat yet Na- 
ture lay as ſtill as a Dormouſe, and did not ſtir a- 
gainſt Principle. Nay, ſo quiet was rhe good To- 
ry Nature in thoſe days, that ſhe ſaw the Laws 
which ſupport the Church bora down, and a Hizh 
Commiſſion Court erected contrary to Law; Whicit 
was adorn'd with ſome noble Peers, who at preſent 
are Pillars of our Church and Conſtitution. This 
Court was commiſſion d to proceed with a Von o 
ſtante to our Laws; whereby the Biſhop of London 
was outed of his Juriſdiction, and A, in College 
in Oxford was deliver d up into the Hands of Popiſh 
Prieſts. Indeed this made Nature {tir a little, but 

Q yer 
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yer ſhe was in no ſuch haſt of rebelling as at pre- 
ſent: for ſeven Biſhops were impriſon'd, Maſs-hou- 
ſes and Monaſterics were ſet up; a Jeſuit ſat in 
Privy Council, and a Popiſh Judg upon the Bench; an 
Ambailador was ſent to Rome, and a Nuncio 1e- 
ceiv'd from thence; and after that it was declar'd 
on the 7th of April, 1688. That none ought to be r. 
floy'd under the King in the Aliniſtry, but ſucb as would 
do tbeir part to finiſh wat was begun. At this time ic 
was that Na _ ſtartled, and Thought ot rebelling 
againſt Principle: but then the Church and Conſti- 
tution were 2 Aua oppreis'd, and in tome Parts 
and Members thereof quite ſubrerted. But now, 
tho the Church is ſo far from any Cloud hanging o- 
ver it, that it enjoys the Sunſhine of Royal Favour 
under a Q"een who was always principled in it, 
who hazarded her Life for its Preſervation, who 
has been more bountiful to it than any of her 
Royal Predeceſſors, and whoſe Life has been, and 
ſtill is an Ornament toit: Now all Laws in favour 
of it have their full Force, beſides the addition of 
Royal Encouragement, why ſhould Nature be ſo 
ſtirring at preſent? There is no difference in the 
;] World between the Miniſtry of King James and 
| that of the Qneen, but only that one proteſs'd Po- 
pery, and the other Moderation. From whence, 
| Sir, you may perceive another mark of Diſtinction 
| between High and Low-Churci, that the former 
will ſooner be provok'd by Proteſtant Moderation 
than by Popiſh Perſecution. Wherefore | belcech 
you, Sir, if it be poſſible, put off the Rebellion of 
Nature for a Week or a Fortnight longer. For ! 
cannot but dread the Rebellion of the Honourable 
Few: what a horrible Sight would it be to fee 
Count Tallard marching out of Nottingham at the 
Head of a tall ſlim French Jew, who will ſwallow Mo- 
deration at a Bit! When the Iſle of Garernſey will 


ſupply four Partizans, and Jerſey ſacrifice as many 
Partitioners : 


_ 4 5 
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Partitioners : Buckinghamſhire will ſend three Hob- 
goblins, each of them being three Story high : Ro- 
cheſter ſhall ſend forth a doughty Champion, arm'd 
with a Catholick Pole-Ax : Leſiy ſhall array all the 
Patriarchal crown'd Heads from King Adam and King | 
Mah, down tothe two Kings of Brentford, and Prince | 
Prettyman of St. Germains Sacbeverell and Prince | 
Tilly ſhall blow their Ramshorns; and the tlower of : 
Kent ſhall ſcour the Seas with three Oiſter-Boats in 
Line of Battel. Such a Rebellion as this, is enough 
to bring Heaven and Earth together. Romulus him- | 
ſelf could not withſtand ſuch a Storm. Alas, and * 
well-a-day for poor Moderation! 
But yet let me intreat you, Sir, for the Church's | 
ſake, to keep off your Rebellion tor a Day or two at 
leaſt, to ſee if there be any Presbyterians harbour d 
at Court, or in the Miniſtry, or Parliament. Me- 
thinks it had been but fair dealing to have given us 
in your Memorial a Catalogue of Diſſenters who are 
at preſent in both Houſes of Parliament, or in the 
great and profitable Truſts of the Nation: this might 
have ſerv'd in ſome ſort for a Manifeſto to have groun- 
ded your War upon. But all that you remonſtrate in 
the Memorial is, that fome Churchmen have been put 
out, and others put in their Rooms: This indeed is 
an old Sore, which Commonwealthſmea do frequent- 
ly rip up, and now is your time to renew your 
Complaint herevpon : for if. the Court and Parhia- 
ment be of ſach Commonwealth Principles as you 
imagine, now is the time to cramp that old Prero- 
gative of beſtowing Places as the Sovereign ſhal! 
judg beſt for the Service of the Publick 
But that which aggravates your Trouble is, that 
the D. of B m, the E. of R — u and N — m, 
are diſmiſs'd from their Truſts, becauſe their Con- 
ſerences got the better of their Places. Upon this Sub- 
ject I cannot forbear to condole with you; fer | being 
a moderate Man, cannot but pity all who lie under 
Q 2 any 
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any Trouble tor Conſcience-fake : and tor this rea- 
ſoa I could be contented, it the Teft-Attwere taken 
away, now we are ſecure of a Proteſtant Sueceſlion; 
tor | can ſee no feaſon why any Ptoteſtant ſhould for 
| his Conſcience- ſake be laid under any Incapacities in 
this Realm (wherein he is a free Native) when he is 
beth. able and willing to ſerve his Queen and Country. 
\Wheretore I lament with you, that any Noble 
Peer ſhould loſe his Place, merely becauſe his Con- 
ſcience got the better of it; vnleſs it ſhovid-ſo fall 
out, that his Place were an Engli/b Place, and his 
Conſcience à French Conicieace. Something of this 
nature was credibly reported concerning a certain 
Noble Lord of the Council, that diſſuaded the Queen 
at Council-Table trom ſending any Aſſiſtance to the 
French Proteſtants, upon this reaſon, That it was net 
fit ſhe ſhould afjiſt a Rebellion. Certainly ſuch Coun- 
ſel could not proceed but from a French Conſcience, 
For how can an Engliſh Conſcience own that there 
was any Rebellion in France, when the Queen ot 
En land and France was willing to help her Proteſtant 
Subjects who are of her own Religion, and for that 
reaſon only perſecuted by Mon ſeur Lewis the preſent 
Uſurper? But however this Counſellor's Conſcience 
may ſtand affected towards France, tis certain that 
his Conſcience is very little influenc'd by the Church 
of England For how can any noble Peer, with an 
Engliſh Conſcience, openly at Council- Table ridicule 
the ſolemn Devotions of ali the EAgliſh Clergy, who, 
according to the Canons of our Church, as often as 
they preach, folemaly recognize her Majeſty's Title 
to France in their Prayers before Sermon ? 


I remember when that Noble Peer gave this Ad- 
vice to the Queen, an Obſervator was written (but 
not by Mr. Tuichin) upon that Subject: I got one of 
'em by chance, tho the Impreſſion was ſtop d, and 
this it Was. 


The 
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The Obſervator. 


A Dialogue between Dick and Roger, about Maſter 
P—ita—y's being turn d out of bis Place, 


Dick. Troth, Roger, lam forry to hear the News 
which came down from London laſt night: Goffer 
Hobſon ſaid that Maſter P--Iltn--y was turn'd out of 


his Place at Court. 

Koger, ] am ſorry if it ſhould be true; for I look 
upon him to be a true honeſt Proteſtant Heart, and 
ſure he can be no bad Man 

Dick. No, no; we know that he is no bad Man: 
But ſomebody told Stories of him to a great Man at 
Court. 

Roger, What then? If great Men will hear Sto- 
Ties, they will be ſure to hear more than is truth. 

Dick. Ay, but Goodman Hobſon fays this was 4 
true Story, and 'twas thus: Maſter P- -H. e I was 
drinking a Glaſs of Wine (d'ye ſce) with young Ritt 
the Teller, and ſome other Company belixe. . 

Roger, Ay, ſol thought. Nothing but Wine will 
£0 down with *em at London, He had better been 
drinking of Ale in the Country ; for good Ale breeds 
good Blood, good Blood breeds good Bodies, good 
Bodies breed good Souls, and good Souls go to 
Heaven. 

Dick. But what is that to the purpoſe? Any Man 
may drink a Glaſs of Wine in a moderate way, it 
he be ſo diſpos d. : 

' Roger. All that may be true in ſome ſenſe, but 


what of Kitt the Teller? 
Dick. Why, I was telling you that Maſter P- In. y 


was a commending the Queen, becanic ſhe was Wit- 


ling to help the poor Proteltants in France, who were 
riſing in their own behalf, as we did in James's time, 
whe our good King [Williazz came to take Our part; 


Q 3 bas. 
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but then Maſt ter P In faid how thar my Lord 
Snottington advis d her Majeſty to the contrary. Now 
young Kitt on Teller, heard Maſter P--Itn--y tell 
this Story, and he related it to my Lord 8 
of Eſftcric k, and my Lord Granwillo: of Eftcrick told 
it to my Lord $:ot: ington himſelt, and fo Maſter 
P--i:y--y loſt his Place. 

Roger. | know that the Queen is 2 very good Pro- 
teſtanr, and that ſhe was always good to the Poor; 
and tis pity that any one {ho 4 begrudg her Ma- 
jeſty's Goodnets to the poor Proteſtants. However, 
they needed not to have told this Story from under 
the Roſe; for at this: rate a Man will be afraid to 
. ſpeak truth about Court. 

Dick. Goodmaa Hobſon ſays the ſame as you do: 
And he alſo ſays, That he verily believes that what 
Maſter P--I:n-y ſaid in his drink about my Lord Snet - 
ting ton is really true; but you know my Lord Snort. 
ting ton is ſuch a ſort of a Man. 

Roger. Ay, he is ſuch a ſort of a Man: But, | 
pray you, who is this Kit the Teller? 

Dick, Why, he that told the Story againſt Maſter 
P--ttn-y, and Goffer Hobſon ſays that he is a Tory 
oo. 

Roger. | remember the Whigs were wont to de 
call'd the ſober Party; but at this rate the Tor ies 
will ſoon be the ſober Party, for no body will care 
to drink with em. 


beg your pardon, Sir, for the Digreſſion of this 
Obſervatory. ! was only to ſhew that French Con- 
ſ:iences and Ergliſh Places do not well agree toge- 
ther. And it a French Conſcience ſhould get the 
better of an Engliſh Place, tis no great harm if it 
be diſpoſſeſs d of its Place; tor certainly 'tis not its 
proper Place. Ard ſince yon are pleas'd to ſay, pag. 
19. That the Queen has a ſpecial Zeal for the Church of 
England; you may allow her to put an Fe, Con- 
Clence 
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ſcience in an Engliſh Place. And ſince her - Majeſty 


puts none but Engliſh Churchmen with Engli{þ Con- 
ſciences into Places of Truſt, 'tis very Unchurch- 
man-like tor you to ſuggeſt, That a damp bas lately 


ſcidd the Nucen's Zeal for the Church of England; 


and it looks as it your ſelf had a French Conſcience, 
and yet were deſirous of an Engliſh Place. To me 
indecd it looks like an Act of prepenſe Malice, ſince 
her Majeſty's conſtant Attendance upon all Church 
Ordinances, ker devout Behaviour at them, her 
Chriſtian Life, and her late Charity to the poor Cler- 
gy of the Church of England, are (atleaſt) as great 
Pronts of Zeal for the Church of England, as any ot 
her Predeceſlors have given ſince the Reformation. 
Perhaps a Reflection upon the Misfortunes which 
happen't in ſome former Reigns, may reſtrain ner 
from delivering herſelf up intirely to a High. Church- 
Faction. Perhaps ſhe has found by her own Expe- 
rience, that tis impoſſible to gain a High-Church- 
man into her Intereſt. She made an experiment of 
this kind in the beginning of her Reign,” and world 
have reitor*d a certain * Biſhop to the 
See he loſt by being a Nonjuror to * Bp R-. 
K. William ;, but the Biſhop refus'd her 
Majeſty's Kindneſs, becauſe he could not abjure the 
Pr. of Wales. Which ſhews by the way, that High- 
Churchmen are {ſubject to have French Conſciences. 
But ſtill you are not willing to own any &:fference be- 
tween High and Low-Church: it to, why are yog 
dilpleas'd with the Queen, who beſtows her Publick 
Truſts only upon Churchmen? But yer, Sir, tho 
With reſpect to Doctrine, Worſhip, and Dilcipline, 
there can be no difference between Churchmen; for 
only he is a Churchman who conforms in all things 
to Church Orders: yet there is a great difference in 
the Tempers of Churchmen, and in their Inclina- 
tions and Opinions about State- Aflairs; ot which ! 
Q 4 have 
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have given you ſome Inſtances already, and more 
may be given. 

Some Churchmen, both Clergy and Lay, ſwore 
Allegiance to K. William III. a: to a righttul King; 
others own'd him only as de facto King, who only 
held the Place which of right belong'd to another; 
a third Party wovld not ſwear, or own him at all. 
Scme were {worn Friends, and others were {worn 
Enemies to his Government, and could not forbear 
to ſhew their joy at any Misfortunes which befel 
his Majeſty's Arms in conjunction with his Allies and 
Confederates. And what does this amount to ? but 
that ſome Churchmen have Engliſh, aud others French 
Confciences, In like manner ſome have German Con- 
ſciences, ſome have St. Germain Conſciences. The 
firſt time that I remember the word Whip us'd, it 
was apply'd only to thoſe Members of Parliament 
who were zealons in diſcovery of the Popiſh Plot, 
and in proſecuting thoſe who were found guilty. 
At that time there was no Suſpicion of any Diſlenters 
in the Parliament. But this ſhews that there has tor 
a long time been a difference among Churchien 
that one ſort of them ſhould create a Word of Re- 
ſentment, and impoſe it on others, as good Church- 
men 2s themſelves, but only as having a greater 
abhorrence to Popiſh Treaſon, How uneaſy have 
fome Churchmen beea ever ſince the Toleration- Act 
was palis'd ! whilſt other as good Churchmen in their 
Belief, and Forms, and Diſcipline, do not begrudg 
the Diſſenters what Privilege the Law has given 
them ; but own them as Fellow-Chriſtians, and ſhew 
Charity and Moderation towards them, becaule they 
know em to be good Chriſtians and good Subjects 
to the Queen ; whilſt others call them Presbyrerian 
Dogs, and yet. will not ſuffer 'em to gather the 
Crumbs whici fall from their Miſtreſs's Table. 
But you ſay, you. would preſerve the Toleration , 
aud who can believe that the Spirit of Bitternels, 
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which is in your Book and in your Party, is conſiſtent 
with Toleration ! When Monſieur Lewis of France 
was in earneſt to tolerate Proteſtants, he gave them 
Aſſurances of ſuch his Reſolution, by putting the 
publick Truſts into the hands of the Proteſtants con- 
junctly with the Roman Catholicks, that the Pro- 
teitants might have ſome Friends in the Government 
to reſort to. But when he turn'd thoſe Proteſtants 
out of the Adminiſtration, tho at that time he ſaid, 
he would {till maintain the Edict of Nantes; yet 
they who knew the Spirit of the Papiſts, foreſaw 
that their Toleration would ſoon be at an end. I do 
believe that the Queen will inviolably maintain the 
Toleration, becauſe ſhe is willing to continue all her 
Subjects in thoſe Privileges which the Law does al- 
ready allow them. But for ſuch as would take 
from Diſſenters thoſe very ſmall Privileges which the 
Teſt-AR has left *em, 'tis no ways credible that they 
will not reduce 'em to farther ſtraits ; for the High- 
Church Temper has always been more averſc to a 
Proteſtant Difſenter than to a Papiſt. But the Diſ- 
ſenters (ſay you) did once overturn the Church : 
but were they not provok'd fo to do by many ill 
Uſages and Hardſhips? And did not many Church- 
men, who were provok'd by an evil State-Admi- 
niſtration, join with them? But you ſay that you 
will not be afraid to provoke Diſſenters; ſo King 
James's Prieſts ſaid that they would not be afraid to 
provoke the Church of England, nor would they va- 
Ine the Sullenneſs of Charchmen. But yet you ſaw 
the Effet of the Church's Sullengeſs in an exttaor- 
dinary ſudden Turn of Affairs. The Papiſts rail 
at the Church, and ſay, That we have imbib'd Prin- 
ciples of Rebellion even in our Reformation. We 
fay for our ſelves, That we never ſuck'd in any ſuch 
Principles, and appeal to God, that we never had it 
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he ſet himſelf to overturn the Government, and 
tuin us all at once, Fleſh and Blood could not bear 
it, Nature would preſerve it ſelf. Nor had the Preſ- 
byterians in Biſhop Laua's time any luclination, much 
leſs any fot m'd Deſign to take off that Biſhop's Head, 
till they were provok'd by his Severities; nor could 
they have deſtroy'd that Biſhop by the Power of 
their own Party, or all the Dillenters and Parties 
together, it he had not provokd others behides 
them. 

However, tis not good Politicks for a Govern- 
meat to give a juſt provocation to any Party, tho 
very weak; for who knows how many Friends they 
may have upon one account or another? Some for 
pity, and ſome for policy, may make their Neigh- 
boor's Caſe their own, and fay with themſelves, 
'Tis my Neighbour's turn now, but mine may be 
next: Now the Presbyterians and Diſſenters muſt 
ſuſter, but the Low-Churchmen muſt take the next 
turn. 

Hereapon, Sir, | will take this opportunity to in- 
form you of what you little think of, that there are 
a great many good Chriſtians of the Church of Eng- 
land, who are Lovers of Charity and Moderation, and 
would deal by others as they would be dealt by them- 
ſelves. Now. Sir, all this Party ſuſpect that the Lauacan 
Faction, it they could put [ncapacities upon the Diflen- 
ters firſt, would ſtudy ſome Incapacities to put upon 
them in the next place; for they are conſcious to 
themſelves that their Temper is as contrary to that of 
the Laudean Faction as White to Black : The Faction 
expects that every Churchman ſhould love whom they 
love, and hate whom they hate; but theſe Chriſtian 
People will not ſuffer their Affections to be govern'd 
by the Authority of others, but will govern them as 
they ſee cauſe themſelves : and therefore they will 
not hate a Diſlenter who is an honeſt ſober good 

Man 
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Man in his Morals, nor can they love a Chutchmen 
who is otherwile, tho he be ever ſo Orthodox in his 
Principles. Now, Sir, your Memorial is lofi; upon 
theſe Men, who are (as [I believe) the Balla nce of 
the Church of England and as they will not let your 
Faction do any il Offices to the Diſlenters, ſo neither 
will they ſuffer the Diſlenters to do any ill Offices to 
your Church. 

And, Sir, I hold it to be no good Diviaity nor 
Politicks, by too great Severities upon Dillenters, 
to provoke this ſort of Men, by declaimiag fo fierce. 
ly againſt Moderation; for theſe Men, tho they con- 
ſtantly keep to the Church, yet they know themſelves 
to have a kindneſs for thoſe whom you hate, and 
you cannot expect that they ſnould have any great 
reſpect for you who abhor thoſe whom they love 
and reipet: And being moderate Men, they may 
think themſelves concery'd in your Invectives. 

* Tis not like a Chriſtian, or a Philoſopher, to car- 
ry on your Reſentment from the Fathers to the Chil- 
dren ; and methinks Churchmen might forgive their 
Ene mies when they are dead: but you complain that 
the Sons of theſe Men (meaning the Diſſenters of 
K. Charles the Firſt's time) remain yet, and inberit, 
many of them, the Principles of their Fathers, What 
principles? why the Principle ot Self. preſervation: 
As a Philoſopher you ſhould have known that Nature 
would rebel upon ſuch an occaſion 3 they would not 
ſtand fill and be beaten, when they were in no 
tault. 
lis the folly of ſome Men, that when by their 
own Unwarineſs they have made themſelves Ene- 
mies, yet they will ſtill give themſelves a forry ſort 
of Comfort, by deſpiſing thoſe Enemies they have 


made. Tye Diſſenters are not yet (ſay you) conſidera- 


ble enough for tbeir Numbers (bowever they boaſt of them) 
Wealth, or Quality, to bring about any great Change in 
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ber is ſo ſmall, why ſhould you apprehend any great 
danger from em, ſo as to alarm the Church, as at 
preſent you do? If their Number is ſaall, your 
Kindneſs to them will make it yet ſmaller ; but per- 
haps you may take the advantage of the Smallneis of 
their Number to cruſh them to nothing. Perſecu- 
tion, Sir, increaſes the Number of any Religious 
Sect. You cannot tell how many will take their 
part. Engliſh Men are good natut'd, and very apt 
to pity poor innocent Sufferers, and make the Caſe 
of fach their own. No doubt but the Diſſenters 
know their own Weakneſs, and therefore they will 
begin no Quarrel with you ; and you had belt take 
care upon what foot you begin a Quarrel with them: 
for if your Quarrel be not well grounded, tis vaſt 
odds but they will get the better of you. Tho their 
Number be but ſmall, the Number of their Confe- 
derates may be great. You dare not openly declare 
for your pretend ed Prince of Wales, and yet all your 
Partiſans cannot keep the Secret: Your Aercurius 
Politicus declares, that no Alan ought 19” be choſen a 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, who is of Revolution- 
Principles, becauſe by the Revolution we loſt our Conſtitu- 
tion e which is to fay, in effect, that no Man ovght 
to be iq any Place, whoſe Principles agree with the 
late Revolution; and moſt People do ſuppoſe this to 
be the meaning of ſome Mens Zeal for the Occaſional 
Bill. Sir, if you will divide with the Diſſenters 
upon this Point, there is vaſt odds on the Diſſenters 
fide ; for all the Church of England, to a Man, will 
take part with them in this Quarrel: So that then 
you will ſee your Laudean Faction appear by them- 
ſelves in a clear light, and their French Conſciences 
will be diſcover'd to the weakeſt Capacity; whereby 
the Church of England will be ſeen in her own true 
light, to manifeſt her Duty to the Queen, her only 
Head upon Earth, and her Abhorrence of all theſe 


Hypocrites, who. under the cloke of Churchmanſuip, 
bids 
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hide their Popich Hearts and French Con ſciences. 
Perhaps: you will ſay, the Expreſſion of Popiſh Hearts 
is too hard; therefore I will explain it to yon : [ 
do not mean that you believe the Doctrines of the 
Council of Trent e the Head of your Faction, Arch- 
biſhop Laud, was nat a Papiſt in Doctrine, neither 
are you; but the Spirit of Popery, which conſiſts 
in an unſatiable Deſire of Power over the Conſcien- 
ces of all the Lay-People, was manifeſt in that Bi- 
ſhop, and in all the High Church Clergy ever ſince 
his time. Now, Sir, thoſe of the Laity, Who aſliſt 
the Clergy in this Deſign, and by unneceſſary Teſts 
and Incapacities do diſturb the Peace, infringe the 
Liberty, and interrupt the Union of Proteſtants, are 
poſſeſs d with the Spirit of Popery, and ſerve only 
French and Popilh Ends: And in this ſenſe only 1 
mean that you have Popiſh Hearts and French Con- 
ſciences. 

But to return to what I was {aying : Suppoſe your 
Faction ſhould break with the Diffenters upon any 
matter wherein the Intereſt of the Queen or the 
Miniſtry is concern'd at preſent, the Odds will be 
vaſt againſt you; for ſo long as the Queen and her 
Miniſtry are in the Intereſt of the Country, as tis 
viible to all that they are at preſent, the whole Body 
of the Engli/h People will be in their Intereſt. 
Whilſt the Prince's Heart is imtirely Engliſh, all Eng- 
land, except the Popiſh and Laudean Factions, will 
be intirely at the Service of the Prince. 

'Tis a piece of Impudence in that Party, to think 
that they are the only or chief Support of the 
Throne: *tis a little too arrogant to ſay, No Biſhop, 
no King. *Tis the State, Sir, which ſapporrs the 
Church, and gives the Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons, 
meir Maintenance; and if you will take the word 
of the Law for it, twas the King, Lords and Com- 
mons, which founded the Epiſcopal Church of Eng- 
land; 25 Edw. Ill. Statute of Provifors: Whereas 
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the Holy Church of England was founded in the Eſtate of 
Prelacy, wichin the Realm of England, by bis Grand- 

father and bis Progenitors, and the Earls, Barons, and 

otber Nol les of his ſaid Realm, and their Anceſtors. 
And upon this ground it was, that the Statute of 
Proviſors made by the Pope's Power, to provide our 
Englyh Genefices with Clerpy, was annul'd. ] faid 
that the Church of England was founded by King, 
Lords and Commons; tor as | take ir, the word 
Barons, mention d in this Statute, lignifies a fort of 
Men below Peerage, And by what Tenure do the 
Clergy hold their Livings, but by the Tenure of 
Free Alm? Which ſhews that the State is the Sup- 
port of the Church: And every State, that is in 
health and vigour, will ler the Churchmen fee and 
under ſtand it; as the State cf nice gave the Pope 
(who laid them under Interdict) to underſtand as 
much. Nor is the State of Holland bebind-hand in 
giving her Clergy the ſame Inſttuctions. But there 
is not 4 more unlucky Set of Politicians in Furope 
than the Laude an Faction: For when the Couit and 
Miniſtry was out of the Intereſt of the Nation, as 
in the Reign of K. Charles the Firit, then did this 
Party ſhew all their Zeal in ſupport of the Corrt- 
Intereſt. But now when Q Elizabeth's Reign is te- 
viv'd, and the Miniſtry are wholly in the Intereſt of 
the Nation, the Zeal of the Faction is imbitter'd 
againſt them. This Party is ever loyal on the wrong 
ſide; nor indeed can they ever be otherwiſe, be- 
cauſe they never had any other meaning, in their 
preteaded Loyalty to the Prince, but only to ſerve 
a narrow $Selt-Interelt, inconſiſtent with the publick 
Weal. I mult confeſs, that there are antient Prece- 
dents for this ſort of Proceeding ; witneſs the loyal 
Addreſs of the Great Men of Perſia to K. Dariis, 
I hat whoever ſhould ask any Petition of either God or 
Man, for thirty days, ſave of thee O King, ſhall be caſt 
into the Den of Lions, And what was all this Loyalty 
but 
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but a Trap for Daniel, againſt whom they could find, 
concerning the Kingdom, no Occaſion or Fault, foraſmuch 
as be was fait Huli? and therefore they would make 
a Teſt to tura him out of his Place. A Precedent 
like to this may be found in the New Teſtament, 
where the Phariſees and the Prieſts of the High- 
Church of /ſracl tell Pontius Pilate, If thou let this 
Man go, thou art not Cziar's Friend. T hey would be 
loyal ro Cæſar, that his Power might ſerve their 
miſchievous Intentions. I heſe Precedents have been 
too much follow'd by the Laudean Faction, under 
pretence of Loyalty ro the Crown; either openly 
to deſtroy, or ſecretly to undermiae all who are not 
in their narrow Self-Intereſt; and ſo reduce the So- 
vercign Prince to be Monarch of a Party. Neither 
is this all, but the Holy Scriptures muſt be made 
Partakers of this wretched Deſign; for the King's 
Prerogative is Jure Divino, and his Regal Power is 
then Unaccountable to the People, whilſt they are 
making it turn only to their own account. The Uſe 
which this Party has of late years made of the Sa- 
cred Books, has, with ſome People, funk their Au- 
thority, tho without any juſt reaſon 5 fince the beſt 
things may be abus d. Yet thoſe who pretend to be 
Churchmen, are moſt inexcuſable of all Men, if 
they do any thing which by accideat tends to leſſen 
the Authority of the Word of God. Methinks they 
ſhould know that every ſelßſh, flaviſh, narrow, ar 
mean Doctriae or Practice, abetted from the Holy 
Scripture, is a Mill-Stone hung upon the Book of 
God, directly tending to give ſcandal to all Chriſtian 
People, and fink its Authority amidſt the careleſs 
World. 

Wherefore | pray you, Sir, adviſe the true Sons of 
the Church to preach againſt the ſcandalous Hypo- 
crily of pretending Loyalty to the Savereign Prince, 
in order to draw all her Power to themſelves, and 


hindering her from the Love of all her — b 
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the Hypocriſy of crying up her Prerogative, in or- 
der to make her Queen of a Party; the ſcandalous 
Hypocrily of ridiculing Moderation, in order to 
ſapport a Chriſtian Church, But inſtead of this you 
adviſe em, to preach againſt Moderation, and ag ainſt 
that dangerous, but too much rette ivd Opinion, that there 
ought to be no Diſtin/tion among Proteſtants, p. 35. 
And what would the Pope and his eldeſt Son deſire 
more, than that Moderation and mutual Forbearance 
amongt Proteſtants might be quite left off ? That 
the Spirit ot the Laudean Faction may be rampant 
once more, and deſtroy the Conſtitution of State 
and Chutch, as it did in thedaft Age? Sir, it you 
can get your Scheme put in eXecution, a good penny 
may be got by it. Monſieur Tallard will not forger 
his Maſter's Friends, For what an unhappy thing is 
it that Engin Proteſtants, tho of different Opinions 
in many Speculations, ſhould be united in Aﬀection, 
and join Hearts and Hands together to preſerve 
our own Country, and all Europe, from falling under 
the Dominion of a Popiſh Tyrant, the very Cham- 
pion of Antichriſt! How malicions is it that the 
Diſſenters ſhould keep fair Amity and Correſpon- 
dence with the Church ever fince the late Revolu- 
tioa, to this very end and purpoſe, that it may not 
fall under Monpeur Lewis's protection! The Papiſts 
have many more Differences, as to their ſpeculative 
Opinions, than we have; and yet they have the Art 
to bear with one another, and ſwallow up all their 
particular Differences in the one common lntereſt of 
Popery. But how afraid are you, leſt the Prote- 
ſtants ſhould learn this uſeful Leſion from their Ene- 
mies! How wel] would you be pleas'd to fee Pro- 
teſtants divided amongſt themſelves, when Papilts 
are united! To ſee the Spirit of Popery and Perſe- 
cution as lively now as it was in 41 and 42! But 
with what great griet do you tell us, that ſome of 
the inferiour Clergy are not prepar'd to aſſiſt this 
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pious Deſign! Poor miſtaken Men! who, tho they 
are conſtantly conformable co the Homilies, Articles, 
Rubrick/and Canons of the Church; yet are ſo Low- 
Church, that they cannot come up to the abhorrence 
of all Diſſenting Proteſtants! Poor Creatures! So 
long as they are quiet themſelves, they are willing 
all their Neighbourhood ſhould have no diſturbance; 
they are content with the ſame legal Security for 
their Tithes and Emoluments, which the 

their Patron and Benefactor, hath tor the Crown. 
Theſe low-ſpiriced Creatures have the Proteſtant 
Intereſt at heart, whilſt the High-Church extend 
their Good-will but over all their whole ſmall Party. 
And why muſt the Miniſtry be reproach'd becauſe 
they will not ſuffer themſelves to be pack'd up in this 
narrow-ſour'd Intereſt? But, ſay you in your Me- 
morial, the Queen was in this Intereſt, and would be 
ſo now, but that the Miniſtry have diſſuaded her. 
And I ſay 'tis pity that yon, who have wrote and 
reaſon'd fo falſly in all your Memorial, ſhould ſpeak 
truth in this point. But ſoppoſing her Majeſty ſhould 
heretofore have had too good an opinion of your 
Party, *tis not to be doubted but before now you 
have given her ſufficient reaſon to change her Opi- 
nion: witneſs the Biſhop, who could not renounce 
Prince Tafey; witneſs a Noble Lord, who told her 
Majeſty at Supper, That there would be no endea- 
vours to bring in the Prince of Wales whilſt ſhe 
liv'd, tho after her Demiſe ſuch a thing might be 
attempted : From whence another Noble Lord, who 
waited at the ſame time, ſaid, That the Queen was 
ſafe no longer than till that Party were ready; which 
Conſequeace her Majeſty thought was rightly drawn. 
No doubt, Sir, but forty things of this nature have 
come to her Majeſty's knowledg, betore you wrote 
your Memorial: And do you think that ſhe is unca- 
pable to make any Reflections hereupon? Do you 


thiok that ſhe is o weak as not to be able to ſee, that 
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if the pretended Prince of Wales has a Right to the 
Crown after her death, he has a Right at preſent, 
according ro your Principles? And therefore he 
who cannot renounce the pretended Prince of Wales, 
cannot own her Majeſty's preſent Right to the 
Crown, which is to call het an Uſurper. Sir, do 
you think that the Queen had never any Converla- 
tion with your two great E——s of K. and . ſo that 
there was need ct any Cout-Intrigue to debar them 
from ſpecial Grace and cloſe Confidence with the Queen, 
as you intimate in your Memorial * 

*Twas the Opinion, Sir, of an old Weſt- Indian 
Philoſopher, that Men are het under ſtood by their 
Principles and Practices, when they are conſtantly 
join'd together. And in pur ſuance hereof, let me 
perſuade you to take a review of both the Principles 
and Practices of that Church-Party, which with ſuch 
great Zeal you would impoſe upon the Queen for her 
chief Miniſtry, Were not their Principles directly 
oppoſite to the late Revolution? Was not the late 
unfortunate King James Il. poſſeſs d (according to 
them) of a divine and indefeaſible Right to the 
Crown? Were not many of that Party Martyrs 
and Confeſſors to this Opinion? Do not the Wri- 
ters of the Rebearſal and the Mercury contend at this 
day for the ſame Opinion? And as for thoſe of 
that Party who ſwore to King William, did they not 
prove themſelves ſworn Enemies to his Adminiſtra- 
tion? Did they not (ſome of them) openly in the 
Houſe of Lords proteſt againſt his Right to the 
Crown? Solikewiſe in the Conference between the 
Lords and Commons concerning the Abdication ot 
King James, did not your two great Es oppoſe 
the Vote of the Commons concerning the then Va- 
cancy of the Throne? Did they not aver that the 
Throne was always full in a ſucceſſive Monarchy, but 
would not name either Queen Mary or Queen Anne, 
tho they were preſs'd by the Commons to name the 

4 | Succeſſor? 
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Succeſſor? What Heir could they mean then, but 
the ſame which they will not renounce now? I pray 
ye Sir, why may not the Queen be ſuppos'd by you 
to have read ſuch a ſhort Debate as is that concern- 
ing the Abdication ? ſo that there might be no need 


of any Court-Subtilty to be us'd, in order to debar 


your two great E—s from her Majeſty's ſpecial Fa- 
vours. Do you think that they who would not admit 
of the Right of King William IIl. can deſerve the 
{pecial Graces of his immediate Succeſſor to the ſame 
Right? And herein you may ſee another diſtinction 
between High and Low Church ; the one ſort have 
both by Principle and. Practice acknowledg'd the 
Queen's undoubted Right to the Throne, which the 
others have always queſtion'd, and ſome of them 
have proteſted againſt it when *twas veſted in the 
Perſon of King William: and abundance of knaviſh 
pains have been taken to this day, to reverſe the 
Principles, and diſcourage the Friends of the late 
Revolution, i 

But in your 22d Page yon can tell as, That abun- 
dance of knaviſh pains bave been taken to divide the 
Church into High and Low, and ſome even of the Eccle- 
frafticks have been ſo fooliſh as to go into that dangerous 


Diſtinction. I pray you, who divided the Church 


into High and Low ? Was it not your Faction a- 
lone? For, as to Conformity to the Articles, Ho- 
milies, Rubricks and Canons, there is no Diviſion 
in our Church; bat ſome of the Churchmen are ſo 
High, that they muſt rule the Affairs of State, they 
muſt inſult the Queen and the Miniſtry becauſe they 
are Friends to Moderation. Upon fuch matters as 


theie, the Laudean Faction have of late been call'd 


High-Church. But why they who conform to all the 
Orders of the Church ſhould be call'd Low Church- 
men, is more than I can account for: tho ſo it is, 
that by an extraordinary Genius, peculiar to this 
Age, the Teſt of a Churchman is taken from his 
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Opinions vpon State-Aﬀairs, and the Teft of a 
Stateſman (according to the Memorial) muſt be ta- 
ken from his Zeal for a Faction in the Church. Thoſe 
who are of, and for the Church, are the only Perſons 
you would have entruſted with State-Powers; and 
the Occaſional Bill was grounded upon the {ame 
foundation : and how much pains you have taken in 
your Memorial to ſupport that Bill by malicious In- 
ſinuations and falſe Aſſertions, you your ſelt beſt 
know. But what a fooliſh Undertaking have you 
gone into, viz. To ſhew that a Man who oppoſeth 
the Occalional Bill cannot be a good Churchman ! 
Suppoſe the Teſt-A& were taken away, and a Diſ- 
ſeater were Lord Mayor of London; might not I be 
a good Churchman for all that? Is Dominion foun- 
ded in the Grace of Conformity? But Hypocrites 
ought to be detected, and not to be intruſted with 
Offices, Very right | But what if I have receiv'd 
the Sacrameat at Geneva, at Amſterdam, and alſo at 
St. Paul's in London; why muſt I be call'd a Hypo- 
erite for this? Does the Place, or the Perſon who 
adminiſters, alter the Nature of the Sacrament ? In 
the Church of Rome tis an Idol, and therefore | 
cannot receive it becauſe | cannot worſhip it. But 
where it is adminiſter'd according to the primitive 
Inſtitution of Chriſt, as in all Proteſtant Churches, 
I can ſee no cauſe to hinder my receiving of it; nor 
can | perceive any colour of Reaſon, why I may not 
receive the Sacrament according to the Order of 
the Church of England, and yet hear the Word of 
God preach'd at Geneva, or Amſterdam, or any where 
elſe. If this Sacrament were deſign'd to engage me 
to the ſole Conduct of that fort of Prieſthood from 
whoſe hands | receiv d it, I think I ſhould not go to 
any other ſort of Congregation ; but if it be deſign'd 
only as a Me-1orial of Jeſus Chriſt, I think my ſelf 
t liberty tc join with aay lawful Church- Commu- 
nion alter 1 nave receir'd, as much as before. And 


if 
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if joining to a Diſſenting Congregation be not evil 
in it ſelf, my communicating with the Church of 
England does not make it ſo: hut if Hypocrites muſt 
not be truſted, What muſt become of them whoſe 
Gain is Godlineſs, who under the pretext of Reli- 
gion would engroſs all the profitable Places of the 
Nation to themſelves ? 

But as touching Occaſional Communion ; it were 
to be wiſhd (as I conceive) that a Chriſtians 
would enlarge the Terms of this Communion to 


one another, and make no other thing neceſſary to 


Communion than what Chriſt hath made ſo. But 
ſince the Governors of Churches will not be pre- 
vail'd upon to allow this Latitude among Chriſtian 

] think it ſhews a good Spirit amongſt inferior Chriſ- 
tians of all Churches, that they would communi- 
cate occaſionally with one another, ſo far as their 
Conſciences will give them leave, There are ſo 
many Texts of Scripture which engage all Chriſtians 
to Unity and Love of one another, and ſo many 


great Motives hereunto deducible from the Chriſ- 
tian Faith, that when laid all together, if they do 


not make the Occaſional Communion 1 ſpeak of a 
Duty, yet it may be from thence infer*d, that we 
ought not to forbid ſuch a Practice. But upon this 
Head I except Occaſional Communion with the 
Church of Rome, which, according to our Homilies, 
I take to be the State of Antichriſt ; and that which 
proves them to be ſo in the moſt plain and evident 
manner, is, becauſe the Spirit of that Church. State 
is quite contrary to the Chriſtian Temper, which is 
fair, eaſy, and affable, and will induce a Man not 
ealily to give way to Jealouſy, Suſpicion, and evil 
Surmiſe ; it will teach a Mag to lay by the reſent- 
ment of a former Diskindneſs, when the Perſan 
who did it is come to a better Temper. The Chriſ- 
tian Spirit is a Peace-making, reconciling Spirit, 
and will incline a Man to the Love of Vertue, tho it 
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appears in the Life of a Heathen. The Jews, tho 
of a narrower Spirit, yet allow'd Sadduces and 
Phariſees to bear Offices in their Church-State, tho 
the Differences between thoſe Sects were greater 
by much than any amongſt Proteſtants. The Hea- 
then Emperors truſted the Chriſtians in Places under 
them: Ability and Integrity were all the Qualifi- 
cations which a fair Heathen would require of them 
for the diſcharge of their Truſts. But whence 
comes the Root of Bitterneſs that now prevails a- 
mong Chriſtians, that ſomething which looks like 
Malice to their Brethren ſhould be the Mark of a 
Churchman ? All the Thunder of the Vatican was 
forg'd upon this Anvil. But what Communion hath 
Chriſt with Antichriſt? But what pretence have you 
to refuſe an Occaſional Communicant the Liberty to 
hear a Diſſenter pray or preach, when you do not 
forbid him to read their Books of Devotion, or 
their printed Treatiſes and Sermons ? Printing may 
affect a Man's Mind as well as Preaching, What if 
your Occafional Bill had paſs'd, and the Occaſional 
Communicants had never gone either to Church or 
Meeting - Houſe, but ſtaid at home and read the 
Difſenters Books? By this Expedient they had elu- 
ded the Delign of the Law, if it was only to turn 
them ont of their Places, But why may not re- 
ceiving the Communion in any Proteſtant Church be 
2 ſufficient Qualification for a Truſt ! Whereas, if 
he be well qualify'd for the Communion, he is well 
qualify'd for a place in Heaven, X 
But the bottom of all this Contention l truly take 
to be this, viz. is below the Dignity of your 
High Church to ſuffer the Laity, and eſpecially the 
common People, to chuſe their own Church accord. 
ing to their own will and liking. And yet the 
common People have a natural Right to chuſe their 
dn Religion; and why not to chuſe their Church? 
e ms that Man Ago his 7 Right to 117 
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mon People have a long time ſince been in poſſeſſion 
of this Right, and tis well they were; for other- 
wiſe, I know not how we ſhould have been Chriſ- 
tians : For 'twas the common People of Judes who 
firſt choſe the Chriſtian Religion for themſelves, in 
oppoſition to the High- Church of Ifrael, who by 
Excommunications and all ways of Severity endea- 
vour'd to hinder their Choice. And as the common 
People made the firſt ſtand in behalf of Chriſtiani- 
ty, ſo they continu'd it for about three hundred 
years before they could gain the aſſiſtance of 4 
Crown'd Head to ſupport them therein. And when, 
partly thro Diviſions, Diſputes and Quarrels, part- 
ly thro pompous Titles, State and Ceremonies, the 
Chriſtian Simplicity was loſt; and, by means of 
Worldly Policy, the Roman Superſtition ſucceeded 
into its place, there were all along (as ſome Hiſto- 
ries deliver) a poor fort of People who preferv'd 
here and there the Chriſtian Simplicity from the 
mixture of High-Church which generally prerail'd. 
But however this might be, tis certain that Aartire 
Luther, a Monk, one of the Mob of the Clergs, by 
the luſtructions he gave to the common People of 
Saxony, encourag'd that Dukedom to*retrieve the 
Chriſtian Profeſſion, and recede from under Popiſh 
Tyranny. Nor was it otherwiſe in England, where 
the lawful Prejudices; which the common People had 
imbibd againſt Popiſh Tyranny, Covetouſneſs and 
Cruelty, gave a handle to King Henry VIII, to caſt 
off the Roman Yoke, As of late days they reco- 
ver'd us from falling. into the ſame thraldom to 


which we were betray'd by the Flattery of the Lau- 


dean Faction, thro which King Charles I, was brought 
to his Misfortune, and his Children forc'd to fly in- 
to Popiſh Countries. If your Party had not im- 
pos'd your own Sentimeats upon others, and flat» 
ter d the King with unaccountable Notions of his 
* K 4 Preroga- 
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his own Religion upon any other Man. The com- 
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Prerogative, this Nation would have eſcapꝰ'd all the 
Miſeries of a barbarous, bloody, civil, ceremonial 
War. 

But now you think that you have made amends 
by giving a Toleration which you are willing to 
maintain; but you ſpeak of it as a matter of Fa- 
your, by granting wher:of you oblige the Diſſen- 
ters ſo far, that in gratitude they ought in all other 
matters to ſubmit to your Pleaſure, and make no 
more Demands upon you. 

And yer, under favour, Sir, I cannot ſee why 
Toleration in matters of Religion (1 do not mean 
of Immorality) ſhould be eſteem'd an Act of Grace, 
but a common Right, which ovght to be allow'd 
both according to Natural and Chriſtian Religion. 
To do any immoral Action, whereby any Perſon or 
Society of Men ſhall be injur'd, is a Favour which 

| none but a Madman will beg. But | may demand 
1 Liberty to form my own Notions concerning the 
| Nature and Worſhip of God; and who but a Mad- 
man can queſtion whether I may be allow'd to be 

ſincere and unbiaſs'd in my Belief and Worſhip of 

God ? Tuculd be impious in me to profeſs a Reli- 

gion which I believe to be falſe, and 'tis as impious 

in you to conſtrain me to do ſo. If Sincerity ja Re- 

ligion be a Duty, Force is a Sin. But ſtill you would 

uſe Force to correct the Errors of my judgment: 

A There is no need of this, for mere Error is not a 
TY Sin, becavſe tis involuntary; and if you will put 
Force in the room of Reaſon, all Religions are a- 

like, and (as Colours in the dark) undiſtinguiſha- 

ble, Terrors and Awes may make Men Hypocrites, 

hut are not inſtructive f the Underſtanding. All 

you aim at, is, that every Man in publick Truſt 

ſhould make conſtant Profeſſion of the Religion by 

Law eſtabliſh'd 3 but where is the Security you pro- 

poſe againſt Hypocriſy ? May not a conſtant Com- 

municant be a Hypocrite as well as an . 

one 
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one? If he acts contrary to his Conſcience, he is ſo 
much the more a Knave, by how much the better 
he is qualify'd in the Eye of the Law for his Place. 
But why may not an honeſt Man communicate at one 
of our Churches, and yet hear a Diſſenter pray and 
preach f Why may not ſuch an Occaſional Commu- 
nicant, who has ſufficient Ability and Integrity, be 
admitted into a Truſt ? By virtue of his Office, 
ſay yon, he will endeavour to pull down the Church : 
and what will he get by that? He has already as 
much Privilege as he can expect, if he were capable 
of overtarning the Church. However, if there be 
any Truſt to be put in Teſts, ſwear him to Mode- 
ration, This one Teſt of Moderation, were it im- 
pos'd upon all Men in Office, is alone ſuſſicient, 
were it purſu'd by all that take it, to make us a 
happy People, and ſecure both Church and State 
too. But you will ſay, 'tis no Oppreſſion to exclude 
Diſlenters from Places. What! Are Monopolies no 
Oppreſſion ? ls your engroſſing all the Truſts of the 
Nation to a Party, a violent Party, no Oppreſſion? 
Is it no Oppreſſion to impoſe your Faith under the 
penalty of an Incapacity ? Shew me the Man, or 
Body of Men who are infallible, and you may lay 
aſide all Force of Law. | am an Oaf if I will not 
follow an infallible Guide. Tis a Belief of Abſur- 
dities which is the common cauſe of Perſecution ; 
and 'tis evident that the Papiſts, who are the moſt 
abſurd Believers, are the greateſt Perſecutors : me- 
thinks we ſhould not be deſirous to impoſe our 
Faith upon others, becauſe we are ſo apt to be miſ- 
taken in that matter our ſelves. 


But, Str, why do you paſt over ſo ſlightly the two 


Reaſons (meation'd in your Memorial) for Support 
of the Toleration ? 'viz. That the Queen may have 
the Hearts of all her Subjects; and That there may 
be no Difference made amongſt Proteſtants. Are 
theſe two things become Matter of ſuch * 
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Importance, that your Faction is become neceſſary 
to prevent both theſe Misfartunes ? If indeed your 
Faction ſhould take place according to your deſire, 
it could never come to paſs that the Queen ſhould 
have the Hearts of one halt of her Subjects, or that 
there ſhould be any Union among Proteſtants. But 
as things now ſtand, as ſhe has gain'd, ſo ſhe will 
keep the Hearts of all her Subjects, except the Pa- 
piſts and the Laudean Faction, who by Church mean 
Empire, and by Communion mean nothing elſe but 
Dominion, By this your plain meaning you have 
forfeited the right of Laughing at the wild Enthu- 
ſiaſts of the laſt Age, who founded Dominian in 
Grace, But be it founded in Grace, your Party 
have little pretence upon that ſcore, it being the 
moſt vagracious Sect that ever pretended to Refor- 
mation. Twas your Faction which jolt K. Charles l. 
the Hearts of moſt of his Subjects, which deluded 
and betray'd King James il. which oppos'd the late 
happy Revolution; who conid not torbear to ſhew 
their traitorous Joy at the Succeſſes of Lewis the 
French K ing, and who at this time uſe their utmoſt 
Induſtry to embarraſs the Affairs of the Nation. 
One of the antient Chriſtian Writers, by name Ter- 
tullian, brought an Argument for the Uſefulneſs and 
Excellency of the Chriſtian Iaſtitution, from the 
eat Averſion which the Emperor Nero ſhew'd to 
it. Nor is there any thing of excellent uſe in our 
Conſtitution at preſent, but hat your Laudean Par- 
ty quarrel with, as at the graciovs Temper of the 
Queen and good Diſpoſition of the Miniſtry, and 
even the Conſtitution of the Bank of England; an 
Inſtance whereof I will give you, and ſo bid you 
farewel. Tis my Lot to live in a County wherein a 
worthy Citizen of London was deſir'd to ſtand for 
Knight ot the Shire this laſt Election; the Laudean 
Faction oppos'd him, and not having any thing to 
objec againſt his Perſon, they attack d Tn his 
hp DE: Relation 
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Relation to the Bank of England, which, as they 
ſaid, was a pernicious Inſtitution. This made me 
think that the Bank was certainly very uſeful to the 
Publick, becauſe the Faction cry'd it down; for 'tis 
not a thing of ſmall benefit which does uſually in- 
cur their Diſpleaſure : wherenpon, conſidering with 
my ſelf what I could recolle& concerning the Bank, 
I'ſogn remembred that one deficient Fund, which 
amongſt many others was given to our lat®Kimlg 
William by a Parliament fn which this Party pre- 
vail'd, was calld a Land-Bank:: the Nature of this 
Bank was to have unſettled the Bank of England, 
and by its Deficiency to have conſtrain d the King 
to a Peace with France. That Bank was given in 
Parliament for two Millions and a half of Mony, 
but it never produc'd two Shillings ; fo that the 
Bank of England engag'd it felf to ſupply the King's 
Neceſſities, and pay the Winter-Quarters of his 
Army for that year. Thus their Affection to the 
King and Government ſtrain'd the Credit of the 
Bank for a ſmall time, but it preſerv'd the Credit of 
both King and Kingdom, and has ever ſince ſupply'd 
the Government at a ſurer and cheaper, Rate than 
was ever done before. | 

To conclude, Sir, I make no doubt but there 
are very many good Chriſtian People in Commu- 
nion with the Church of England, who can ſee thro 
all the falſe Colours of your Memorial, and will pre- 
vent the riſe of that Faction and Fury which you 
would ſt ir vp; who believe Moderation to be a Vir- 
tue, and to be the only ſufficient Teſt to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who are fit to be entruſted under her Maje- 
ſty's moſt gracions Adminiſtration, and, thoſe who 
wiſh well to the Proteſtant Succeſſion; and alſo the 
only Teſt to diſtinguiſh between Proteſtant Sincer 
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It; 1 perceive that the Argument, which takes up 
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SIR, 


AVING read over the Hiſtory of the 
Church in reſpect to its antient and preſent 
Condition, written by one calf d a Higb 
Churchman, and ſum'd up the Contents of 


ſq 
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ſo many Sheets in t hat Book, uy de brought into a 
narrow Compaſs : The whole of it containing no 
more than only, Firſt, A Complaint of the ill Uſage 
which the Memorial of tbe Church of England has 
met with ſince it was publiſh'd. Secondly, The great 
Apprehenſion of Danger to the Church for want of 
the Occaſional Bill. And this Argument is chiefly 
grounded upon the Behaviour of the Diſſenters in 
Forty One. Theſe two things, together with a 
Compliment to Monarchy, which he ſtiles by the 
Title of Jure Divino, make vp the Subſtance of the 
hole Book. 

As to the late Memorial, this Writer complains, 
that ſuch who have appear'd againſt it, are Men of 
Heatheniſh and Diabolical Notions, and their AA are 
directly contrary to Scripture, and all the Rules that God 
himſelf bas ſet us, pag. 2. A Man may wonder what 
Pretence any one can have to Scripture, whilſt he 
is endeavouring to ridicule Moderation in Mens Be- 
baviour towards one another, which is the chief 
Deſign of the whole Chriſtian Inſtitution : which a- 
bove all things injoins Mercifulneſs, Kindneſs, Com- 
paſſion, Meekneſs, Gentleneſs, Calmneſs of Mind, Ten- 
derneſs of Heart, and 4 conſtant Diſpoſition to do Good 
to our Fellow-Creatures, In this condeſcending man- 
ner God deals with us: this Temper is what our 
Saviour Jeſvs Chriſt has commanded by his Law, and 
recommended by his Example ; and it is call'd in 
Scripture the Fulfifing of the Law. St. Paul informs 
us, That this noble Temper and Diſpoſition tranſcends all 
E xcellency what ſoe ver. I: tranſcends all Faith, it goes 
beyond all Knowledg, it is beyond the Power of AMira- 
cles : yea, it doth tranſcend the Caſe of Martyrs ;, that 
is, if the Spirit of Wrath or Revenge be in it. For 
that loſe their Lives, do not die in Charity. Dr. Whnc 
cot $ Sermons, p. 273. | 

I have heard of one call'd a High Churchman, 
who preaching upon this Text, Let your _— 
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be known unto all Men, took notice that the Latin 
word AModeror ſignify'd Rule and Government; and 
by virtue of that Criticiſm he made his Text to ſig- 
nify, Let the Severity of your Government be known un- 
to all Men. Now if any ſhould laugh at the Folly 
of this Preacher, our Hiſtorian would complain 
that the Scriptures were ridicul dz whereas twas 
only the Preacher's Ignorance of Scripture which 
was lavght at: For bad he underſtood the Greek 
Teſtament, he would have found the Original Word 
in St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Philippians, c. 4. 5. to have 
been 73 Er, + which, tho rightly tranſlated by 
the Engliſh word Moderation, yer beareth no rela- 
tion to the Latin word Aſoderor, as it fignifies Rule 
and Government, 

But why ſhould the Moderation of the Queen, the 
Archbiſhop, and the reſt of the preſent Governors 
of our Church, put this Writer in ſuch Fears, leſt 
the Dangers of Forty One ſhould now return? For 
twas not Moderation, which rais'd the Spirit of the 
Parliament and People agaiaft the Biſhops in Forty 
One; but twas the Severity of Archbiſhop Laud 
and his Party in the Starchamber and other Courts, 
which was then complain'd of, and which gave 
great matter of Offence to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment at that time. Thoſe Provocations were ſuch 
as are fit only to be buried in Oblivion, Methinks 
[| 2 Chourchman ſhould not mention Forty One, leſt it 
bring things again to Remembrance. For 'twas the 
© Latin Moderation of the Archbiſhop and Biſhops of 
thoſe days, which contributed much to bring on the 
Troubles of Forty One; which the Engliſh Mode- 
ration of our preſent Archbiſhop, and our other 
Great Chnrchmen (who are not call'd High Church- 
men) will certainly preveat from returning upon us, 
Yet ſtill the Cry of the Laudean Faction is, that Mo- 
deration towards Diſſenters is the abominable thing 
which ought to be put away from among us. And 
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yet theſe Diſſenters are Chriſtians, ho believe the 
Apoſtles Creed, aad keep the Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments as well as we do, I would gladly know 
what Opinion theſe Men have receiv'd concerni 
Pagans, lince no Moderation muſt be allow'd to- | 
wards Chriſtians, What if the real Weſt-Saxons 4 
were now in being, ſo that one third Part of the | 
Freebolders of England were Pagans ? Might not a 
good Churchman ſatisfy bimſelf in the undiſturb'd 
Privileges of the Church, altho theſe Pagans ſhould 
vote in Elections, according to that Liberty which 
the Law and Cuſtom of England allows them? [ 
ſhould think that fince they were ſo great a part of 
the Nation, if they paid their Taxes freely, if they 
were good Scot and Lot Men, uſeful and induſtrious 
in their Occupations, and were Fellow- Helpers with 
us to bear the common Charge of the Pablick Ad- 
miniſtration, they ought to be repreſented in Par- 
liament, to bear Offices, and have Juriſdiction, at 
leaſt over their own Sortment of People. Queen E- 
li cabeth had ſo much Moderation, as to retain Ro- 
man Catholicks in her Privy Council: And 'twas a 
manifeſt Popiſh Conſpiracy, which occaſiond the Re- 
moval of the Roman Catholtk Lords out of Parlia- 
meat in King Charles the Second's Reign : And ma- 
ny fuch like Conſpiracys were detected in Q. Eliza- 
beth's time, before ſhe remov'd them from her Fa- 
vour. You and | can well remember the time when 
Lenis the French King allow'd his Proteſtant Sub- 
jets the publick Exerciſe of their Religion, and al- 
ſo the Adminiſtration of publick Offices conyointly 
with Roman Catholicks: Nor did he diſpoſſeſs them 
of their Civil Trufts, till he had torm'd a Reſolu- 
tion to break in upon the Edict of Nants, and de- 
ſtroy all their religions Libertys at once, The 
French King acted this part in conſiſtency with him- 
ſelf; For why ſhould he ſuffer a People to enjoy a- 
ny Libertys or Privileges, whom he intended to ex- 
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— Root and Branch out of their Native Coun- 


x: +000 your High-Church Hiſtorian will ſay, that 
he intends no ſuch thing by the Diſſenters, who may 
be permitted to live in the Country of their Nati- 
vity, tho they ſhall have no Intereſt in the Govern- 
ment. Well, may they enjoy the Privilege of their 
Freeholds ? Why then is he ſo angry at their Vot- 
ing in Parliament-EleQions ? Surely his Aim muſt 
be to diſpoſſeſs them of that Power which their 
Frecholds give them, altho | have not read any of 
theſe Mens Writings wherein their Deſign is inge- 
nuouſly own'd. Neither indeed can they avow this 
their Deſign with any good Grace, having ſo vehe- 
mently declar'd themſelves againſt that wicked 
Opinion, that Dominion is founded in Grace, But 
haps that Doctrine was underſtood only with re- 
ation to Presbyterian Dominion, and not High- 
Church Dominion : For the Aim of all this ſort of 
Writers is to gain all Power into the Hands of their 
Party alone. A Country Farmer who liv'd in the 
next Pariſh to that of his Landlord, came one Sun- 
day Morning to his Landlord's Pariſh-Charch, and 
from thence waited on his Landlord to Dinner ; 
who ask'd his Tenant's Opinion concerning the Ser- 
mon which they had heard that ſame morning: Tru- 
ly, (aid the Farmer, tbe Doctor preacb'd a very inge- 
niou Sermon concerning Self-denial , but I bope be did 
not mean that a Man muſt deny bis Own Self. By 
which *tis plain that this honeſt Countryman was 
well-diſpos'd to deny any Self in the World except- 
ing his Own Self. 

This Love of one's Own Self being too much in- 
dulg'd, is apt to produce unreaſonable Fears and 
Jealouſys, as that of the Church's preſent Danger; 
when the Doctrine of the Church is as publickly 
preach'd, and the Worſhip of the Church as pub- 


lickly frequented as ever; the Biſhops and Clergy 
enjoy 
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enjoy all their Rights as freely as ever, and receive 
unprecedented Favours from a Nurſing Mother, who 
is as bright an Example of Virtue as ever adorn'd 
the Church or Throne of England: And yet this 
Hiſtorian deſires the Parliament to take the Sett!e- 
ment of Religion into their publick Conſultations. 
Was the lnterelt of the Clergy any better ſecur'd un- 
der the Zaudean Perſecution, than tis at preſent un- 
der the Moderation of our Church-Governors ? Did 
Jaſtice and Charity, the Fear of God, and Love to 
our Neighbours, prevail upon the Hearts of Men, 
during the Reigns of K. Charles I. or K. Charles II. in 
greater meaſure than it does at preſent under her 
Majeſty's Gracious Adminiſtration? Where is the 
viſible Decreaſe of Religion at preſent ? Is it to be 
feen in City or Country? Yes, will ſome ſay; for 


Occaſional Communion makes Men Hypocrites and 


Knaves. But why ſo? If our Terms of Charch- 
Communion be lawful in themſelves, and underſtood 
to be ſo by the Occaſional Communicant, where lies 
his Hypocriſy and Knavery? And if (after he has 
communicated with us) he ſhall hear a Dillenting 
Miniſter pray or preach according to the Word of 
God, where is the Hypocriſy and Knavery of that 
matter? To go to a ſeparate Congregation, is not in 
it ſelf an immoral Action. 

Nor can I diſcern that the Morals of the Nation 
are decay'd, fince Toleration was granted by Law 
to Diſſenters : but on the contrary, you may ob- 
ſerve more neighbourly Kindneſs and good Tem- 
per, in both High and Low Laity, towards one ano- 
ther, than was formerly ſeen ; and very many of the 
Clergy have left off their Heats againſt Diſſenters, 
and are Lovers of the Toleration. Nor is it ſtrange 
that a good Polity ſhould be inſtrumeatal to beger 
good Morals amongſt us, or that a bad Polity 
ſhould produce ill Morals: But if Neighbourly 
Love and Kindneſs be a Sin, it is to be laid P 
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the Charge of the late publick Moderat ion. 

As to this Writer's Compliment to the Engli/b Mo- 
narchy, viz, That it is Jure Divino; ſo much has 
already been ſaid upon this Subject, that I can add 
nothiag to it. And therefore 1 will agree with 
him, and allthoſe who are calld High Church, that 
they mall own her Majeſty's Title to the Crown ot 
England to proceed from a Divine Right, in hopes 
that their future Obedience to our rightful Queen 
may always be agreeable to their high Pretences. 
And "tis my hearty Prayer that they may pay a 
faithful Allegiance to ſo gracious a Sovereign, whom 
they profeſs to be inveſted with ſo high a Title : 
whilſt we who are call'd Low-Cburch, will never be 
wanting in our Subjection, which we know to be 
due to her Majeſt y by the Laws of the Land; and we 
will ſtand the Vye with them, whether they or we 
ſhall be her Majeſty's beſt Subjects. As things 
ſtand at preſent, I think that as to this Contention, 
they who joyfully concur with the Queen's moſt 
gracious [nclinations, and moſt pious and princely 
Affection towards all her Proteſtant People, do be- 
have themſelves more like good Chriſtians and loyal 
Subjects, than they who ridicule what is moſt ac- 
ceptable both ta God and her molt gracious Maje- 
ity; I mean Moderation. 

Upon reading over what I have wrote to yon, an 
old Story came into my inind, of two Gentlemen, 
who after they had drawn their Swords, and made 
ſome Palles at each other, began to conſider what it 
was which occaſion'd their Quarrel; and after ſe- 
rious Conſideration, they could not well call to 
mind what was the Cauſe of their Diſpute. And 
for ought I can ſee, tis no eaſy matter to find out 
the Point in Theology upon which the High and 
Low Churchmen differ, and divide from each other. 
Both Parties own the ſame Doctrines, which are ſet 
torth by Authority in the Articles and — ; 
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both ſubmit to the ſame Diſcipline contain'd in the 
Canons, and join together in the ſame Devotions 
contain'd in the Book of Common Prayer: There 
has been heretofore ſome difference among them, 
whether it be expedient that a Sacred Ordinance 
ſhould be made a Civil Teſt, And I well remem- 
ber, that when the Teſt-Bill was under Debate in 
the Reign of K. Charles IT. ſeveral zealous Church- 
men (ſuch as now would be call'd High Church- 
men) argu'd againſt the Bill, alledging that a ſpi- 
ritual Ordinance, inſtituted by our Saviour Chriſt 
oaly for ſpiritual Ends, ought not to be made vſe 
of to ſerve temporal Purpoſes; but yet when the 
Bill was enacted into a Law, it was well receiv'd 
and obey'd by the People. I never knew but one 
Man who refus'd a publick Truſt, merely becanſe 
he would not quality himſelf by the Sacrament, 
which upon other Occaſions he would devoutly ro- 
Celve. 

Of late years the Queſtion ſeems to be this; viz: 
Whether it be not neceſlary that every one who 
diſcharges a pnblick Truſt in the State ſhould not be 
oblig'd to a conitant Communion in all the Ordi- 
nances of the Church by Law eftabliſh'd. And this 
Point has been ſo fully argu'd by the Honourable 
Houſes of Parliament, that nothing can be added to 
what they have made publick thereupon. But yet 
altho it be ſelf-evident that Ability and Integrity 
are ſufficient Qualifications for any Troſt, and that 
he who is ſo qualify'd can want no addition, nor 
receive any further neceſſary Qualification; nay, 
tho every rigid Diſſenter is excluded by the Teſt 
Act: yet the High Church Party is ſtill diſſatisſied. 
From whence it ſeems plain co me, that the Diffe- 
rence between High and Low Church does not ariſe 
from any Queſtion in diſpute between them, but 
only from the different Tempers of the Men. 80 
that they who areinclin'd to give way to — 
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and Jcalonſies, who will not pardon a Fault, nor for- 
give to the Children the Offences of their Forefa- 
thers ; ſuch who like Pompey are ſo ambitious of 
Power, that they will admit of no equal Sharers of 
it with thewſelves: J am ſaying, that Men of this 
narrow Spirit will hold the Affirmative of the 
Queſtion now in debate, viz. That 'tis neceſſary 
that their Party alone ſhould ſhare all the profitable 
Truſts in the Nation. 

But on the other ſide, ſuch Men who are of a 
more generous Diſpolition, of a Peace-making and 
reconciling Spirit ; who can overbear Reſentments, 
from the Conſideration of human Frailty under 
Provocation, or from Conſideration of a Change in 
thoſe who have done evil, or in their Poſterity : 
In ſhort, ſuch who are not apt to give way to jea- 
louſy, Suſpicion, and evil Surmiſe, will hold the 
Negative of the preſent Queſtion ; and admit thoſe 
to ſhare the Truſts of the Nation which the other 
Party will exclude. For there are Conſtitution-Opi- 
nions, Inclination-Opinions, and Intereſted-Opi- 
nions, as well as Realoned-Opinions ; ſo that let the 
matter in debate be ever ſo eafily determinable by 
Reaſon and unbiaſs'd Judgment, yet if the Debate 
be manag'd by Men of different Tempers and Con- 
ſtitutions, there can be no Reconcilement in Opi- 
nion. To inſtance in the Caſe before us: A timo- 
rous Man reflecting upon what happen'd to the 
Church of England in the late Civil Wars, will, 
upon ſmall Motives, be apprehenſive that the leaſt 
Encouragement given to Dillenters may again pro- 
duce the ſame Diſturbances ; whereas others can ſuſ- 

no Danger from the ſmall Encouragement which 
poſſibly ſome few moderate Diſſenters may draw 
from their Occaſional Conformity. 

have inſiſted the longer upon this Subject for 
the ſake of a Friend of outs (to whom I know you 
will ſhew this Letter) who is a very honeſt well- 

; meaning 
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meaning Man, but apt to be highly ſcandaliz'd at 
the Differences which are with too much Heat car=- 
ry'd on by Churchmen, not only againſt Diſſenters, 
but ofrentimes among themſelves. Alas, how can 
it be otherwiſe, when every individual Perſon may 
be ſuppos'd to have ſomething particular and dit- 
tinguiſhing in his Temper as well as in his Feature? 
To which if you will add the different laterpreta- 
tions which Men of Learning will make of the ſame 
Text of Scripture, *twill be no wonder that Con- 
troverſys are ſo much increas'd. 

I will inſtance in one Text only, and the rather 
becauſe it concerns the matter | am writing upon. 
1 Cor. 1.4. 40. Let all things be done decently and in 
order; in the Original, wonuives Rar Tem, | dare 
ſay you have heard this Text urg'd a hundred 
times in behalf of the Ceremony of the Church of 
England; whereas others think this Text is not a- 
ny ways applicable to any ceremonious Performance 
whatſoever, but that it relates only to the Decorum 
and Gracefulneſs of Moral Actions. That which 
induceth them to this Opinion, is, becauſe the old 
Stoicks laid the Foundation of all moral Virtue in 
the 79 gi #231 roomy, in the Decorum, the 
Fitneſs and Gracefulneſs of the Action: And becauſe 
Ariſtotle giving his Advice to walk according to 
Rules of Virtue, ſets before us the exact Order and 
regular Motions of the Heavenly Bodies, that there- 
by we may learn 73 ayer x 72 Tz e (which 
are the Words of the Text) that which is comely and 
orderly ; meaning thereby that we ſhould from the 
exact Order and regular Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies (which never interfere with one another} 
learn ſo to behave our ſelves towards others, as to 


avoid all Exaſperations, Provocations, or Croſſing 


of one another. So that he who thus underſtands 


the Text, will be inclin'd to pardon and paſs by 
the earneſt Petitions of Diſſenters and moderate 
8 3 Men 
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and Jcalonſies, who will not pardon a Fault, nor for- 
give to the Children the Offences of their Forefa- 
thers ; ſuch who like Pompey are ſo ambitious of 
Power, that they will admit of no equal Sharers of 
it with themſelves: I am ſaying, that Men of this 
narrow Spirit will hold the Affirmative of the 
Queſtion now in debate, viz. That tis neceſſary 
that their Party alone ſhould ſhare all the profitable 
Truſts in the Nation. 

But on the other ſide, ſuch Men who are of a 
more generous Diſpolition, of a Peace-making and 
reconciling Spirit; who can overbear Reſentments, 
from the Conſideration of human Frailty under 
Provocation, or from Conſideration of a Change in 
thoſe who have done evil, or in their Poſterity : 
In ſhort, ſach who are not apt to give way to Jea- 
louſy, Suſpicion, and evil Surmiſe, will hold the 
Negative of the preſent Queſtion ; and admit thoſe 
to ſhare the Truſts of the Nation which the other 
Party will exclude. For there are Conſtitution-Opi- 


nions, Inclination-Opinions, and Intereſted-Opi- 


nions, as well as Realoned-Opinions ; ſo that let the 
matter in debate be ever ſo eaſily determinable by 
Reaſon and unbiaſs'd Judgment, yet if the Debate 
be manag'd by Men of different Tempers and Con- 
ſtitutions, there can be no Reconcilement in Opi- 
nion. To inſtance in the Caſe before us: A timo- 
rons Man reflecting upon what happen'd to the 
Church of England in the late Civil Wars, will, 
upon ſmall Motives, be apprehenſive that the leaſt 
Enconragement given to Dillenters may again pro- 
duce the ſame Diſturbances ; whereas others can ſuſ- 
no Danger from the ſmall Encouragement which 
poſſibly ſome few moderate Diſſenters may draw 
from their Occaſional Conformity. 
have inſiſted the longer upon this Subject for 
the ſake of a Friend of ours (to whom I know you 
will ſhew this Letter) who is a very honeſt well- 
meaning 
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meaning Man, but apt to be highly ſcandaliz'd at 
the Differences which are with too much Heat cat - 
ry'd on by Churchmen, not only againſt Diſſenters, 
but oftentimes among themſelves, Alas, how can 
it be otherwiſe, when every individual Perſon may 
be ſuppogd to have ſomething particular and diſ- 
tinguiſhing in his Temper as well as in his Feature? 
To which if you will add the different laterpreta- 
tions which Men of Learning will make of the ſame 
Text of Scripture, *twill be no wonder that Con- 
troverſys are ſo much increas'd. 

I will inſtance in one Text only, and the rather 
becauſe it concerns the matter | am writing upon. 
1 Cor. 14. 40. Let all things be done decently and in 
order; in the Original, wonuwives x xar4 . | dare 
ſay yon have heard this Text urg'd a hundred 
times in behalf of the Ceremonys,of the Church of 
England ; whereas others think this Text is not a- 
ny ways applicable to any ceremonious Performance 
whatſoever, but that it relates only to the Decorum 
and Gracefulneſs of Moral Actions. That which 
induceth them to this Opinion, is, becauſe the old 
Stoicks laid the Foundation of all moral Virtue in 
the 77 mer x230zy mer, in the Decorum, the 
Fitneſs and Gracefulneſs of the Action: And becauſe 


Ariſtotle giving his Advice to walk according to 


Rules of Virtue, ſets before us the exact Order and 
regular Motions of the Heavenly Bodies, that there- 
by we may learn 73 Yep < 73 h (which 
are the Words of the Text) that which is comely and 
orderly ; meaning, thereby that we ſhould from the 
exact Order and regular Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies (which never interfere with one another) 
learn ſo to behave our ſelves towards others, as to 
avoid all Exaſperations, Provocations, or Croſſing 
of one another, So that he who thus underſtands 
the Text, will be inclin'd to pardon and paſs by 


the earneſt Petitions of Diſſenters and moderate 
8 3 Men 
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Men in Forty One, in behalf of their Liberties, a+ 
gainſt the Vexations which the High Church Party 
then gave them. He who underſtands this Text in 
the ſenſe I have now laid down, will not harbour 
Jealouſies and Suſpicions without good Ground and 
Reaſons, but will in ſome Cates trait Perſons of dit- 
ferent Seatiments from themſelves, with a Confi- 
dence and Expectation that they will anſwer the 
Truſts repos'd in them; and by truſting them, will 
engage and oblige them ſo to do. 

Such as this was the generous Proceeding of Q. Eli- 
z4abeth, of happy Memory, with the Roman Catho- 
licks of her time, whom ſhe continu'd in the pub- 
lick Truſts of the Kingdom, and found them faith- 
ful, till the Pope drew his Spiritual Sword againſt 
her, and array'd her Subjects againſt their natural 
Sovereign: But then ſhe knew how to chaſtiſe their 
Folly and Ingratitude, and could diſtinguiſh her 
Proteſtant Subjects from Popiſh Rebels. la like 
manner, our moſt Gracious Queen (whom may God 
long preſerve) will not diſtiaguiſh her Subjects be- 
fore they diſtinguiſh themſelves ; and by her invio- 
lable Reſolution to maintain the Toleration, ſhe 
has confirm'd her Proteſtant Subjects, however diſ- 
ſeating from the National Church, in that dutiful 
and ſtedfaſt Affection which is ſo juſtly due to their 
natural Sovereign, who ſhews ſuch a particular Re- 
| gard to their Eaſe and Welfare. But if at any time 
j that Party ſhould endeavour to raiſe any Faction a- 
| gainſt the Queen or Fſtabliſh'd Church (of which 1 
cannot ſee the leaſt probable Suſpicion) it would ne- 
ver be too Jate for the Queen to diſtinguiſh her 
Friends from her Enemies, or for the Spirit of the 
Engliſh Nation to chaſtiſe the Ingratitude and Inſo- 
lence of ſuch a wicked Attempt. 

Thus you ſee that ſome Churchmen may be per- 
ſuaded, that St. Paul's Direction, That all things be 
dene decentiy and in order, obliges them to be moderate 
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in Power, condeſcending in Proſperity, to be lowlyminded 
tho their Parts and Gifts ſhould be of high degree and 
therefore they hold themſelves oblig'd to inſtruct 
the [gnorant only by a modeſt Application af their 
great Learning and deep Knowledg; as knowing 
that good Information is the only Puniſhment which 
is due to the Erroneous in underſtanding. In ſam, 
he will claim no Dominion over the Faith of his 
Fellow-Chriſtian, but will only be the Alliſtant and 
Fellow-Helper of his Joy and Comfort. After this 
manner God deals with Men, and in this manner 
ſome Churchmen hold themſelves oblig'd, from Sr. 
Paul's Text of Decency and Order, to deal with Dif- 
ſenting Proteſtants: And when they who are call'd 
High Churchmen will, I cannot ſay condeſcend, but 
rather raiſe themſelves up to this generous Temper 
of Mind, the Controverſy I have been tonching up- 
on will receive a compleat Determination. 

As I was going to finiſh this my Letter, it came 
into my head that | had not particularly conſider'd 
the chief Argument of the Book which I have been 
writing upon, tho very frequently urg'd in that 
Book, and alſo in the emoriai which it endeavours 
to defend. Nor do | remember that any of the 
Writers upon the Memorial have treated upon the 
chief Argument of that Book fo fully as the A moria- 
lit and his Abettors have thoughtneedful, 

Their chief Argument io frequently urg'd con- 
ſiſts in a Surmiſe, that the preſent Moderation re- 
commended by the Queen, and fo well - pleaſing to 
thoſe who are call'd Low Churchmen, will give a 
handle to the Presbyterians to ſubvert the National 
Church by Law eſtabliſhd. And hereupon I onght 
in the firſt place to acknowledg, that the High 
Court of Parliament did in the laſt Seſlion come to a 
Reſolution upon this Head, anſwering this Surmiſe 
by a Vote, in which it was declar'd, That the 
Church was in no Danger under her Majeſty's Gracious 
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Adminiſtration ;, fo that there can be no reaſon for 
this Surmiſe. But the Wiſdom of the Nation ſeems 
fitted only to ſatisfy Wiſe Men; for there are ſome 
who (it ſeems) are yet doubtful in this Point, and 
particularly our Church-Hiſtorian. Therefore for 
his ſake, and for the ſake of ſuch as he is, I will di- 
rect you, as well as I can, how to ſatisfy the Snr- 
miſe of this ſort of Men, as to the Church's Dan- 
ger from the Presbyterians, by reaſon of the preſent 
Moderation, 

In order hereunto, 'twill be neceſſary to inquire, 

Firſts, Whether the Presbyterians are likely to 
make uſe of the preſent Moderation, in order to at- 
rempt any Diſturbance of the National Eſtabliſh'd 
Church. And, 

Secondly, It they ſhould be ſo wickedly diſpos'd, 
whether they are likely to ſucceed. 

But to avoid too much Niceneſs in this matter, 
and to ſhorten the Diſquilition as much as may be, 
I ſhall conſider both theſe Queſtions conjointly ; 
taking it for granted, that if the Presbyterians ſee 
no probability of ſucceeding herein, they will not 
be induc'd to make any fuch Attempt. 

And to begin fairly with my Hiſtorian, I muſt 
own, that wbat bas been may be: and ſince the Presby- 
terians did prevail in Forty One, it may ſo fall out 
again; and (as I believe) will fall out fo again, 
when the Circumſtances of Forty One ſhall at any 
time return. For tho in that Parliament there were 
few, it any Diſſenters from the Church of Exgland, 
yet there were many moderate Men who pity'd the 
Sufferings of their Fellow. Subjects, tho in ſome mea- 
ſure Diſſenters from the Church; and with a true 
Engliſh Nature, which is always merciful and com- 
paſſionate to the. Afflicted, they receiv'd their Come 
plaints, and endeavour'd to relieve them from the 
rigorous Proceeding of the then Archbiſhop in the 
8r2rchamber, and other ſuch like Courts. The 

| | then 
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then Lord Falkland, whoſe Speech upon this occa- 
ſion made the greateſt Impreſſion upon that Honſe of 
Commons, was well known to have been no Diſ- 
ſenter from the Church of England, and yet in 
that Speech he charg'd the grievous Oppreſſions, 


both in Religion and Liberty, under which the 


Nation then labour'd, upon ſome Biſhops and their 
Adberents ; wbo have (as he ſpeaks) defiroy d Unity 
under pretence of Uniformity, and brought in Super- 


ſtition and Scandal under the Titles of Reverence and 


Decency : Who have been leſs zealous againſt thoſe who 
damn our Church, than againſt thoſe who from a weak 
Conſcience, and perbaps as weak Reaſon, only abſtain 
from it. In this Speech he complain'd againſt the 
Churchmen of thoſe days for encouraging Monopolies 
and Shipmony, and for that they labour'd to exclude all 
Perſons and all Cauſes of the Clergy from the ordinary 
Juriſdiction of the Temporal Magiſtrate ; and as it were 
to make a Conqueſt upon the Common Law. 


Many other Complaints of the ſame nature were 


ſet forth in that Speech, which wrought upon the 
Parliament to make ſtrict Inquiry into the Oppreſ- 
ſions of thoſe Times. Neither could the Gentle- 
men of England (tho very good Churchmen) bear 
the Phraſe of Jack Gentleman from the Archbiſhop's 
Mouth. In ſhort, whoever ſhall read Mr. Ruſb- 
worth's large Collection of the Affairs of that time, 
or the Abridgment thereof, which is lately printed, will 
be convinc'd that it was not the Moderation of ei- 
ther the Church or Court of thoſe times, which 
gave occaſion to the favourable and juſt Reſolutions 
of the Commons in Forty One to receive the Peti- 
tions of their oppreſs'd Fellow-SubjeQs, and to en- 
deavour their Deliverance, For had the Archbiſhop, 
as then was, been guilty of the ſame Moderation 
which the preſent Zaudean Faction charge upon their 
now Metropolitan and his Suffragan Biſhops ; there 
had been no room for Presbyterian Petitions in the 
| | „ Parliament 
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Parliament of Forty One, And | believe *twill -be- 
found a ſtanding Maxim in England, That Arbitrary 
Biſhops only can give occaſion to encourage Preslytery, 
and Arbitrary Courts only make way for Commonwealths. 
Wherefore as Affairs now ſtand, I cannot gueſs: 
at the ſubject Matter upon which the Presbyterians 
can ground their Petition againſt the Church of Eng- 
land; unleſs it ſhould be by letting forth the great 
Grievance of the Toleration, enacted both by King 
and Parliament in the laſt Reign, and allo continu'd 
to this very day by her Majeſty's inviolable Reſolu- 
tion, and the Parliament's Violence for Moderation: 
And hereupon they ſhould humbly pray that the Go- 
verament of Biſhops may be laid aſide, as being 
highly oppreſive of Diilenting Proteſtants, and the 
Presbyterian Diſcipline be reſtor'd to its full Power 
in the room thereof, How do you think this Pe- 
tition will be ſeconded in the Houſe of Commons? 
Perhaps yon may ſuppoſe, that as the Lord Falkland 
ſypported the Petition of Forty One, ſo at preſent 
Prince Eugene of the North may griſe from his Seat, 
and inform the Houſe, that the Metropolitan of his 
Conntry is a conſtant Preacher, inſomuch that his 
Doctrine is pleaſing even to all moderate Diſſenters ; 
4 That his Grace has ſet up a Week-day LeQure in 
f his Metropolitical City, and not only preaches bis 
own Turn therein, but he has offer'd to ſupply the 
Turn of any Lecturer, who ſhall by accident be hin- 
| derd from {applying it himſelf; and all this is de- 
' liberately done in the face of all the Presbyterians in 
Yorkſhire. And hereupon ſuppoſe the General of the 
Weſft-Saxons ſhould ſay, That the Biſhop of his 
Country is ſo violeatly bent to Moderation, that he 
makes every year a Brotberly Viſitation in his Diocels, 
to acquaint himſelf with every Clergyman and Lay- 
maa of any figure who lives within his Juriſdiction ; 
and that he may preach in every Church within it. 
To which it may be added, that this Biſhop os 
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of the Preferments in his Cathedral Chyrch to the Poor 


Vicars of Market-Towns within his Dioceſs; and alſo 
maintains thirty or forty Univerſity Scholars at his 
own charge, and breeds them upaccording to his own 
Scheme of Moderation. This, you will ſay, muſt be 
very provoking to thoſe who are call'd High Church- 
men. But yet notwithſtanding the Danger which 
may be ſuppos'd trom hence to accrue to High- 
Church, I would not adviſe the Presbyterians to 
bring in their Petition againſt Epiſcopacy ; altho ir 
may be ſuppos'd that ſomething or other of this na- 
ture may be alledg'd againſt molt Biſhops in England. 
_ Howbeit, if the Diſſenters ſhould be willing to 
try their fortune in the Houſe for the Eſtabliſhment 
of Presbytery, I can promiſe them no good Succeſs, 
as the Face of Affaits now looks. For Engliſh Gen- 
tlemen are now no more diſpos'd to be Prieſt-tidden 
by Presbyters, than in Forty One by Prelates: Nor 
is it likely that they will be prevail'd upon to ſet 
alide an antient Church-Diſcipline, which at preſent 
is in the hands of very learned and well-natur'd, and 
therefore moderate Men, for a new Diſcipline, which 
will probably be manag d by unknown Perſons of 
mean Abilities and low Degree. | 

The chief Uſe of reading Hiſtary is, that by ob- 
ſerving the Miſcarriages which have happen'd here- 
tofore, and the Cauſes which brought them upon us; 
care may be taken to prevent the like Troubles for 
the future, And herenpon I cannot but think that 
the Queen and her preſent Miniſtry are well-read in 
the Hiſtory of Forty One, ſince they have taken ſuch 
meaſures as will prevent even the Petition of Preſ- 
byterians againſt the preſent happy Government of 
the Church by Biſhops : Nor will a moderate Parlia- 
ment be ever diſpos'd to receive ſuch a Petition. 

Perhaps our Church-Hiſtorian may agree, that 
the Presbyterians will not as yet bring in a Petition 
againſt the preſent Prelacy ; but they may petition 
Ei | | to 
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to take away the Sacramental Teſt, and ſo make 
way for their great Deſign. But then 1 cannot fee 
what Encouragement they can draw from a Parlia- 
ment of moderate Churchmen to make this Attempt; 
fince all moderate Churchmen know very well that 
rigid Presbyterians are not fit to bear publick Offi- 
ces. Tis plain, that the Nation could not bear 
them when they were once in power, ſince Cromwel 
with ſo much eaſe remov'd them from it. *Tis yet 
remember'd how rigidly they carry'd on their Diſci- 
pline with a Jure Divino for Presbyters and Lay- 
Elders only, in order to ſet up their own narrow- 
ſouPd Party. Moderate Churchmen do not deſire 
that Mayors and Aldermen of Corporations ſhould 
be of that Party ; nor think it expedieat to live in 
ſubjection to their Power. 

Beſides, moderate Men are of opinion that the 
Teſt-Act, which admits of Occaſional Communion, 
1 ſtands well upon its preſent foot, and is much better 
1 than if the Sacramental Teſt were laid aſide merely 
f for their ſakes ; ſince Occaſional Communion is a 
Bar againſt rigid Presbyterians, who will not com- 
ply with ir, and are therefore at preſent excluded 
from all publick Truſts. So that if any Diſſenters 
are admitted into Offices, it can only be the mode- 
| rate ſort of em, who alone are beſt fitted for ſuch 
Imploys. Since ſuch Communicants as theſe do not 
look upon the Holy Communion as an Engagement 
into the Intereſt of any particular Party of Chriſ- 
tians; but rather taking it only as a pious Memorial 
of Chriſt cruciſy d, they hold themſelves thereby en- 
gag' d to maintain univerſal Charity among all Chriſ- 
tian People. 

So that by the Teſt- Ac, as it now ſtands, all ri- 
gid narrow - principled Diſſenters, who are bigotted 
to a Party, are excluded from publick Offices; into 
which neyerthelefs ſuch Diſſenters may be admitted, 


as are of a more moderate and treatable Temper. 
| . What 
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What if a Churchman ſhould be fo diſpos'd, that 
upon occaſion he could be willing to communicate 
with a Congregation of Diſſenting Proteſtants ? All 
that could be diſcover'd thereby would be his univer- 
ſal Charity and Good-Nature to ſuch who in ſome 
Circumſtances of Workhip and Diſcipline differ from 


his Opinion and uſual Practice; and even hereby he 


would in the beſt manner recommend himſelf to a 
publick Office in ſuch a free Government, where 
Proteſtants of all Communions enjoy the ſame Birth- 
rights and Properties, the ſame Liberty of their Re- 
ligion under the protection of the ſame Laws. For 
every Magiſtrate being in ſome fort a common Father 
of the People committed to his Charge, ſhould be 
well- affected to them all; ready to hear all their 
Complaints, and redreſs the Grievances of every 
Member in his politital Family, without prejudice 
or partiality. 

'T is this equal Temper of Spirit alone, which can 
be agreeable to ſuch a Conſtitution of Government, 
wherein Toleration of all Proteſtants is eſtabliſh'd by 
Law. Tis this Temper only which is abſolately 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh a Government, wherein Fac- 
tions have been too prevailing ; there being no Me- 
dium between Toleration and Perſecution, nor be- 
tween Moderation and Faction. For if you will not 
tolerate, you mult perſecute ; and if you will not 


perſecute, you mult tolerate : So likewile if you will 


bear down Moderation, you muſt encourage Faction 
and if you will bear down Faction, you mult encou- 
rage Moderation, 1lallow that one Faction may bear 
down another ; but all Factions indifferently can on- 
ly be diſcourag'd by Moderation. There is no Me- 
dium in theſe caſes, unleſs you will endeavour to 
find out the middle way between the Right and the 
Wrong. Neither can Toleration be maintain'd with- 
out Moderation, nor FaQion without Perſecution. 
And you and I can well remember the time in K. 
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Charies I's Reign, when the Characters of Men were 
rry'd by ſome fort of Magiſtrates, more than their 
Canſes; and when Men were either favour'd or diſ- 
courag'd, according as the Character. of their Party 
was 2grecable or dilagreeable to the Magiſtrate in 
Office, I remember the fad Effects of that narrow 
Spirit of Party, which at that time govern'd the Af- 
tairs of England; whereby Trade was diſcourag'd 
at home, by driving out our-People to ſeek their 
Bread by their Labour in foreign Countries: to 
which it may alſo be added, that our Armies were al- 
ways unſucceſsful abroad; whereas at preſent the hap- 
py Succeſs of her Majeſty's Arms abroad may reaſo- 
nably be attributed to her true Chriſtian Moderation 
in directing our Affairs at home. This may be ſaid 
not only in general, with reſpect to the Bleſling of 
God, which cannot be engag*d more effectually by 
any means than by Patience, Forbearance, Tolera- 
tion, and brotherly Kindneſs to our Fellow-Chriſ- 
trans : but this Spirit of Moderation hath a direct 
Influence upon our Generals and Armies, to exert 
their powers to the utmoſt for the ſake of that Cauſe 
they are proſecuting. 

For inſtance, let us conſider the Character of his 
Highneſs the Duke of AMariborowgh, as a Perſon fur- 
niſh'd out by Divine Providence for her Majeſty's 
moſt wiſe and happy Choice for the chief Command 
of her Armies. In particular let it be obſer v'd, that 
"tis no diminution to his Heroick Qualiſications to 
ſay, That he is one of the beſt · natur'd Men in Eng- 
land ; who can patiently paſs by the moſt malignant 
Reflections which were ever caſt upon ſpotleſs Ho- 
novr, Now let this Great Man recollect with him- 
ſelt, that the Cauſe which he has taken in hand is no 
leſs than the Defence of his Country, together with 
the Liberties of all Europe, from the Invalion of a 
narrow French Intereſt, carry'd on by the Grand 
Ninwod, the Mighty Hunter after the Liberties of 

- | Mankind. 
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Mankind, This Conſideration may be allow'd as a 
proper Motive to raiſe the Spirit of a Great Cap- 
tain, and engage him tothe moſt vigorous Efforts of 
his Power, But what a Flame of Honour muſt it 
raiſe in the generovs Heart of a conſummate Gene- 
ral, to know that all the Laurels he ſhail gather from 
his Heroick Labours, muſt be offer'd at the Altars 
of à narrow Zaudcan Party!? a jealous-headed, un- 
neighbourly, ſelfiſh Sect of //-macilites 5 whoſe Hands 


have heretofore been up againſt every one, and 


thereby provok'd every one's Hand againſt them: who 
at preſeat would forbid the Sun to ſhine, and the 
Rain to fall upon any one's Inheritance beſide their 
own : Men fitted for John Dees Devotion; Ged bleſs 
me John Dee, and my Wife Joan Dee, and our Chil- 
drea three, and no more good Lord I fray thee. lu ſhort, 
what Honour can it be to his Grace, to imploy his 
inimitable Labours only for the Service of the ex- 
piring, Laudean Party ? Paul Dyack was a good Offi- 
cer in his Station, but 'tis below a General to be a 
Party-man. I hope allo it may reaſonably be ſup- 
pos'd, that many Officers, who carry her Majelty's 
Arms, are deſcended from good Families; being alſo 
Men of good Senſe and liberal Education, Now 
what can be more gratefnl to theſe Men, than to 
kaow that they draw their Swords in their Country's 
Cauſe? But if only one Sect of Men ſhould reap the 
Bencſit of their Labours, and it it ſhould ſo fall 
out that lome part of theſe Officers Poſterity ſhould 
not be in favour with that narrow bigotted Party, 
how diſcouraging, a Thought might this be to them ? 
ſince their own Children may (by that Party) be ex- 
cluded from the beneficial Truſts of their native 


Country, which was detended by the Swords of their 


Fathers. 

But with what aſſuming Confidence does this ſmall 
Party take upon it ſelf to be the Church of Fngland / 
That Church of England which 1s part of th® Engliſh 
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Conſtitution ! as this Author writes. Whereas the 
Church of England, which is indeed a very great and 
highly honoorable Part of our Conſtitution, is well 
known always to have been a true Chriſtian Church, 
holding forth the Doctrine of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
in a true light, as a Pillar and Ground of Truth, to 
be receiv*d by the People of England with Faithful- 
neſs and ſincere Obedience. Add hereunto, that the 
chiefeſt Chriſtian Grace, which is that of Modera- 
tion, has always been eſteem'd the particular Cha- 
racteriſtick of this Church, both by her true Sons at 
home, and by all Foreigners and Strangers who have 
beheld and admir'd her Beauty. *Tis by virtue of 
this Chriſtian Moderation, that ber Ways are Ways of 
Pleaſantneſs, and all ber Paths are Peace, By this ſhe 
makes good her Title to the Prophetick Character of 
the Chriſtian Church, wherein the Wolf and the Lamb 
ſhall feed together, the Lion ſhall eat ſiraw like the Bullock, 
and Duſt ſhall be the Serpent's meat. They ſhall not hurt 
mor deſtroy in all my Holy Mountain, ſaith the Lord, 
Wa. 56, 25. ; 

Finally, *tis this Character of our Holy Church, 
which renders her beautiful as the Roſe of Sharon, 
and delightful as the Lilly of the Valleys. From hence 
tis that her Lips drop as the Honey-Comb, that Honey 
and Milk are under ber Tongue; and that the Smell of 
ber Garment is like the Smell of Lebanon. Where- 
tore, without any new Spirit of Prophecy it may be 
foretold, That becauſe both She and ber tender Nur- 
ſing Mother delight themſelves in Moderation, which 
is the Cement of the World, the Ornament of Hu- 
man Kind, and the Glory of Chriſtians ; this Church 
of England being founded on the Rock of Ages, cannot 
_ nor ſhall the Gates of Hell ever prevail againſt 

er, 

Nov, 1. 1706, 

I am, Sir, Tours, &c, 
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RELIGION. 


As it has been manag'd by PRIESTCRAH r. 


Witten by a Perſon of Quality. 


Lax quidem Diſquiſitio, & ad Animi Inſtitutionem 
palcherrima, 5 ad moderanaam Religionem ne- 
ceſſaris. Cic. de Nat. Deor. | 1. 
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The Prxerace. 
8 Prefaces are ſo much in faſhion, I pre- 


ſume it will not be judg'd i that I ſet one 

before this Hiſtory of Religion; to clear the 
Deſign of it, and prevent Miſap 

To the Title be The Hiſtory of Religion, yet there 

is nothing contain'd in it of a Polemical or Controverſial 

p nature; 
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274 The PREFACE. 
nature; no Diſpute, or Arguments upon any ,Controver - 
ſy : the WorkdFbas been ſtuffed with — 2 
Wranglings of that kind already. e 
The Subject of the following Diſcourſe, ariſes from 
Matter of Fact; How Religion bas (from the beginning) 
been manag'd by Prieſtcraft of the Heathens, to miſlead 
the Vulgar and Profane (as they are plear'd to term 
them) into a blind implicit Obedience to their inſpir d 
ant Divine Autbority ; teaching the Belief of many 
Gods, or Divine Powers, and appointing ſo many va- 
rious Ways of ſuperſtitious Devotions : ſuch as the Wor- 
ſhipping of Idols, of Pillars and Columns conſecrated by 
them, Adoration of Sr pulchren and Dead Men ; all arti- 
ficially calculated and contriv'd fo, as they found would 
moſt cafily make impreſſion upon the Minds of Men. So 
alſo the Notions they taught concerning the other World, 
were made ſutable to what is ſcen and familiar to w in 
tbis, that they might be more eaſy for AMens Digeſtion. 
By tbeſe means the Prieſts made themſelves, and their 
daily increaſing Numbers, be thought abſolutely uſeful to 
others. But yet to confirm and preſerve themſelves in the 
Authority and Dominion they bad gotten, they invented 
to great Aſſiſtances, Myſtery and Perſecution: by 
Myſtery, to prevent the Uſe of Underſtanding; and 
by Perſecution, to puniſh any that ſhould attempt to break 
out of the Brutal Pound, and uſe their Reaſon. 
Montaigne fays, That Pevfecution is a 
Efays. Trial full of Uncertainty and Danger; for 
what would not a Man ſay, what would 
not a Man do, to avoid intolerable Torments ? 
Etiam innocentes cogit mentirs Dolor. Many Nations, 
leſs barbarous than the Greeks or Romans that call'd 
them ſo, eſteem d it eruel and horrible, to torment 
and pull Men in pieces for doubt ful and queſtionable 
Fanlts. He ſays farther, That Julian, call'd the 
Apoſtate, had experimented by the Cruelty of ſome 
Chriſtians, that there is no Beaſt in the World ſo 
much to be fear'd by Man as Man. 
1 


All 


Al theſe Practices of the Heathens I ham endeavour d, 
an believe very plainly, to make appear, that . 
are retain d and follow'd to this day, in what is call d 
the Church of Rome. Where reſembling Prieſtcraft, 
under pretence of bumbling and guiding the Underſtand- 
ings of the Vulg ar and Unlearned, bath uſurp d a Power” 
over both Faith and Conſcience : they bave made it a 
terrible thing for Men to truſt themſelves, or their own 
Reaſon, in any thing relating to Religion ; tis with them 
an equal Crime for the Profane Vulgar (as the Hea- 
thens alſo call d them) not to ſubmit their Underſt andings 
to God, and their Prieſts. Not conſidering, that no Dic- 
tates of any Superiours, or Learned Men, can engage a 
Man's Faith, without be has reaſon to believe, that God 
bad taught what they preſcribe, But then not to believe, is 
not oppoſing the Human, but the Divine Authority. $9 
that in truth, the buſineſs of ſubmitting our Underſiand- 
ings to Human Authority, is but 4 Cbimerical Notion, 
and comes to notbing. | 
But being aware of this Reaſon, which is ſo obvious 
and plain, they clamour, like Demetrius and the Silver- 
ſmiths, Great is the Church: which, if fairly exa- 
mind, not any thing appears more unintelligible or ridi- 
culow. , I confeſs, ſome of our own Learned Men (with 
too much Imitation of the Roman Clamour) when they 
write with Preſumption enongb on ſome dark and difficult 
Points, inſert a Submiſſion to the Judgmen 


tand Correc- 
tion of their Holy Mother the Church; when they them 
ſelves neither pretend to tell us, nor indeed know, when, 
or from whence this infallible Judgment ſhould come. 
And until it daes, they aſſume to themſelves the dictating 
and preſcribing Power; and ſubmit themſcives to nothing 
leſs than that Great Nothing. For if any ſhould pre- 
tend to ſhew it, or expe@# it, from Tradition, or Fatbers, 
or Councils, or the Popes ;, there is no one almoſt ſo man- 
ly learned, as not to know, how fallible and contradi@ory 
to one another, all theſe baue been, | 
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Tbe Church of Chriſt is, no queſtion, in Believers - the 
Hou hoid of Nymphas was call'd a Church, and many 
otber Piaces and Families where Believers were. Afuch 
more muſt the Church of Chriſt conſ1/t of Believers in 
general: in which diffu/zve Capacity, ſhe cannot judg of 
particular Queſtions and Controverſies, becauſe of the 
Di viſion into Sets and Parties. The Diviſions among vs 
into contrary Parties and Opmiens, make it neceſſary to 
judg of what we may call the Church, ty the Deodrine ;, 
not of the Doctrine, by the (pretended) Church. 

To ſupply all poſſible Defetts, tbey chicfly folluw" the 
Aetbod and Pretence of Myſtery ; as the ſureſt way t» 
keep up their Autbority : They frame moſt of their Articles 
upon dark Places; affecling to male Religion become an 
Art, and thbemſcives the. ſcle Maſters of it. Plutarch 
tells us, that Alexander the Great wrote a Letter to Ari- 
ſtotle, complaining of bim, that be bad ſet forth bis 
Books of Select Knowledg, to inſtruds otbers as well g. 
bimſelf but Ariſtotle anſwer'd, that thoſe Treati/:s, 
woich were bis Metaphyſicks, were indeed publiſh'd, bu: 
fo written as not to be expos'd to common C apacities : ſo 
that in effect, Alexander was indeed the only Perſon to 
whom be bad yet communicated them. 1 ſuppoſe be had 
the like reaſon to write out of the reacb of common Ca- 
pacity, that the Learned now-a-days bave for their ob- 


eure Writings and dark Gibberiſb; even to keep the (Pro- 


fane) Vulgar from daring to uſe their own Underſt and- 
ingt, about Matters which they ſee to be ſo perplex'd and 
imricate; unleſs they will enter into their Society, and ſo 
become free of the Trade. 

In my opinion, it ought to beget Admiration, to ſec 
with what boldneſs thoſe that pretend to extraordinary 


Sbare in Learning and Divinity, write upon the mot bid- 


den and never to be determin d Points : with what Confi- 
dence and furious Difference ſome have wrote of the Tri- 
nity, aſſerting their Opinions to be plain and eaſy, and 
(alm";t) demonitrable ;, while others, as learned, call 


them ridiculou Abſurdities and Hereſy. Nor bas the 


ſacred 
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ſacred particular Providence rſcap'd the impious Temerity 


of the Learned, wreſting the Intention of it to their own 
corrupt private Intereſts ;, making it a Sandifier of any 
ſucceſsful Miſchief or Murder, of any Side, of contrary 
Parties, and to patronize Mens worſt Imperfections. I 
will not enlarge into a Diſpute, but (if poſſible) make 
them bluſh, with a Character of Divine Providence, 
given them by a Heathen Writer, The excellent Plutarch, 
in bis Life of Pompey, on occaſion of ſome Diſcourſe of 
that nature, ſays, Providence 1s a Point of Divinity 
belonging only to God, and ovght to be let alone to 
a after its own method. 

| Nothing bas given à greater blemiſh to the Chriſtian 
Religion, than the Controverſial Writings of the Learned - 
thoſe Diſputes have engag d Nations in more Blood and 
War, "than the Ignorant or the Witked could ever have oc- 
ca/ion'd or caus'd, either by their Aliſtales or their Impro- 
bity. The trivial Suljcs, and the doubtful and uncer- 
tain, that have been ſo ſharply and definitively argu'd 
and conteſted, em that 'trs private Intereſt and Humour 
that has cccaſion'd and maintain'd tbem; without any re- 
ſpe to the Service of God, or the Chriſtiaa Religion, 
truly and uadoybtetily ſo cal'd. And when they have once 
drove one another into extreme Notions in Religion, the 
Errors on both ſides become alike. Thus the Gnolticks 
held 'twas no matter how Aten liv'd, fo they believ'd a- 
right: and the Encratites, who deteſted this Lilertiniſm, 
ſaid on tbe contrary, that tis not material wbat Alen be- 
lie ve, ſo they live well. Tet by all this we perceive, that 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, in deſpite of all theſe ( affected and 
ſought) Clouds and Darkneſs, will and does triumphantiy 
extend its Light and benign Influence, to the diſcerning 
and honeſt Part of Mankind ;, it Truth and Power appear 
the more great and wonderful, by the Oppoſation of the 
Falſeneſs and Weakneſs of Alen. 

I remember that Montaigne, in bis Eſſays, tells @ ſtory 
of one, who went to Rome to ſee (as be had perſuaded 
bimſeif) the SantFity of their A7anners , but be found on 
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the contrary, @ great Diſſoluteneſs in the Prelates and 
People of that time, nothing leſs than Rome the Holy: 
but this ſettled him more firmly im the Chriſtian Religion; 
conſidering bow great the Force and Divinity of it muſt 
be, that could maintain its Credit and Dignity amidſt 
fo much Corruption, and in ſo vicious bands, The Con- 
feder ation of this, ought (in my Opinion) to induce thoſe 
that are Guides and Teachers, to make our way plain and 
eaſy, to follow the clear and unconteſted Methods of the 
Goſpel, to win and excite Pcople chiefly to the Love of 
God, and to encour age rather than dliſtract. 
If any one will but temperately conſider it, be will with 
Horror percejve, what Perſecution and Miſchiefs have 
been caus'd by the impoſing Power, aſſum'd by too many 
that call tbemſelves the Followers of Chriſt , what Wars 
and Expence of Gr yes bave been occaſion'd by 
their paſſionate and violent Diſputes, concerning dark 
and never to be decided Queſtions. Had their Teaching 
SE | and Learning been apply d only to the right uſe of the 
2" | Goſpel-Metbods, the World bad enjoy d an undiſturbd 
1 and (truly) Chriſtian Peace; not been zo foi in un- 
13 natural Wars, and bar barous Per ſecut ions. | 
XxX In ſbort, I muſt publiſh it to the World, that I like 
oF ſuch Sermons as Dr. Tillotſon's, now Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ; where all are taught a plain and certain way 
to Salvation, and with all the Charms of a calm and 
bleſſed Temper, and of pure Reaſon, are excited to the 
; uncontroverted indubitable Duties of Religion. Where all 
1 | are plainly ſhown, that the Means to obtain the eternal 
4 Place of bappy Reſt, are thoſe (and no otber) which alſo 
give Peace in this preſent Life : and where every one is 
encourag'd and exborted to learn, but withal to uſe bis 
own Care and Reaſon in the working out bis onn Salva- 
tion. | will conclude this Preface therefore, with ſome 
Paſſages from that excellent Perſon, abich rilate to the 
above-mention'd Particulars. 
He tells us, Ferm. on Luke 9. 55, 55. that our Sa- 
vont came to diſcogntegzace ell Fierceneſs, and 
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Rage, and Cruelty of Man; to reſtrain that furious 
and unpeaceable Spirit, which is ſo troubleſom to 
the World, and is the Cauſe of ſo many Miſchiefs 
and Diſorders in it. He came to introduce a Re- 
ligion, which conſults not only the Eternal Salvation 
of Mens Souls, but their temporal Peace and Secu- 
rity, their Comfort and Happineſs in this World. 
For when Religion once comes to ſupplant Moral 
Righteouſneſs, and to teach Men the abſurdeſt things 
in the World, to lye for Truth, and to kill for 
's ſake ; when it ſerves for no other Cauſe but 

ro be a Bond of Conſpiracy, to inflame the Tem- 
pers of Men to a greater Fierceneſs, and to ſet a 
keener Edg upon their Spirits, to make them ten 
times more the Children of Wrath and Cruelty, 
than they were by Nature: then ſorely it loſes its 
Nature, and ceafes to be Religion; for let a Man 
ſay worſe of Infidelity and Atheiſm if he can. 
Bono — v0 the — _ 8 
of Mens jodging for themſelves, m 3 1 
the Inconveniences are far leſs — that * 
ſide, than a total and implicit Reſignation to the 
Pretenders of being infallible; no Man being able 
to know who they are. To try Doctrines, is to 
enquire into the Grounds and Reaſons of them; 
which the better any Man underſtands, the more 
firmly he will be eſtabliſh'd in the Troth, and be 
more reſolute in the day of Fial, and the better a- 
ble to withſtand the Aſauſts and Arts of cunning 
Adverſaries: and on the contrary, that Man will 
ſoon be remov'd from his Stedfaſtneſs, who never 
examin'd the Reaſons and Grounds of his Belief ; 
when it comes to the Trial, he that has bur little to 
ſay for his Belief, will probably neither do, nor ſuf - 


ter much for it. 
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The Hiſtory of Religion, &c. 


HERE never was yet any Conrntry, or 
Society of Men, but did own ſome Reli- 
gion: as if all the Dictates of Man's Na- 

ture, join'd in that one Principle; tho 
differing in the Particulars of it. As they were diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from Beaſts, by Reaſon, and the right 
vie of it; ſo they were directed to the ſuperior 

Conſideration of an Eternal Being, by a certain Re- 
flection on the finite Condition of themſelves and of 
all living Creatures, "which muſt be derermin'd by 
Timeor Accident. It feem'd no lefs than ridicolous, 
not to believe ſome Power of an infinite Nature, 
that was the Creator. and Diſpoſer of Beings; and 
agreeably to that Poſition of the Apoſtles, the 
World eafily conſented that in Religion is no Sbame. 

We have heard of ſome particular Men, that 
have been reputed Atheiſts ; but never of any Coun- 
try or Society of Men, that profeſt Athciſm : we 
have notice of many very ridiculous Opinions that 
have poſſeſt Nations, inſomuch that Atheiſm ſeems 
the only Folly that has never prevail 'd, with any 
general Credit; which may deſervediy put one in 
mind of that Saying in Holy Scripture, The Fool bath 

ſaid in his Hears, there is no God, Pſal. 14. 1. & 53. 1. 

This Folly needs not a laborious or artificial Con- 
fatation, the Demonſtrations againſt it are obvious 
and clear. That which ſeems moſt to ſtagger and 
confound Apprehenſion, is the endleſs Search of 
ſomething witnout a beginning; a Power deriv'd 
from no Power, an Infinite and Eternal Omnipoten- 
cy: but whoever thinks this too much to be be- 

key'd of God, muſt (of neceſſity) believe as 1 
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of other things; and while he thinks he does not be- 
lieve a thing ſo imcomprehenſible; at rhe fame time 
he believes it of moſt (if not all the) Objects in the 
World : fo whilſt an Eternal Exiſtence or Being 
ſeems too hard to be believ'd of God, the ſame Dif- 
culty muſt be believ'd of no God. For if there 
w-re not an Omnipotent and angfternat Power, by 
which all things are made and diſposd; it follows 
(neceſſarily) that all things muſt have been ont 
a beginning; ſo that fuch a one muſt believe the 
World to be, what he cannot believe God is And 
while he doubrs of a Creator of all#hings,” he muſt 
believe all things creared themſelves; or wereeter- 


nal and infinite without a Creation: the former f 


which is to imagine not one God, but many; the's. 
ther ſuppoſes that Abſurdity ig Philoſophy, ex nibilo 
aliquid, or Effects without (not only a competent, 
but) any Cauſe. Ot if he imagines a thing cald 
Nature, the Cauſe of all things; he acknowledges a 
God, only under a borrow'd name: for whatever was 
without a beginning, the Cauſt and the Diſpoſer of 
all things, is that infinite Power and Wiſdom. 
Hermes being ask'd what God was? anſwer d well; 
the Maker of all things, an eternal and moſt wiſe 
Mind. Diogenes calls him the Soul of the World. 
Plato ſays, God is a Mind, the Cauſe and Orderer of 
all things; and Seneca, that he is Mens Univerſs. 
When Labienus deſir'd Cato, to conſult the Oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, in their (preſent) hard Condition: 
Cato anſwer'd, from a Breaſt more truly inſpir*d 
than-any Oracle thoſe Prieſts could give; by a Di- 
vine way of queſtioning, What * n. Throne and 
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282 The Hiſtory of Religion. 

Seat of God, but the Earth, the Sea, the Air, and Fir- 
tue 2 What farther Inquiry therefore, ſaid he, ought 
to be made, when God is whatever is ſeen, or moves, 
or has a Being? Thus all ſeveral Names, Titles 
and Appellations muſt determine in an infinite 
Power, which is the Life and Diſpoſer of them: nor 
has any Perſon ce a (ſettled) Opinion, that 
things diſpos d themſelves, or that they gave them - 
ſelves their own Lite and Being; or that they were 
without a Beginning as now they are, without being 
the Effects of an infinite Cauſe. 

The World in general was ever ſo far from belie- 
ving no God, that they were prone to believe many 
Gods; and from the Infancy of it, that Opinion 
grew and increas d with it. An Opinion much che- 
riſh'd by Prieſts, in all Ages; becauſe their Domi- 
nion, Power and Riches increas'd of Courſe, and in 
the Nature of the thing, by the Multiplication of 
Divinities, or Objects of Adoration and Worſhip: 
and it ſeems indeed impoſſible, that without ſome 
DireQion and Deſign, ſuch various and fantaſtick 
Divinities and Opinions about them, ſhould enter in- 
to the Minds of Men, more ready for Impreſſion than 
Invention; and having once made an implicit Re- 
ſignation of their Senſe and Reaſon, they follow with 
even a zealous Submiſſion thoſe to whom they have 
reſign' d. Upon this Foundation, Prieſts rais'd them. 
ſelves to Veneration, and to an Equality with Prin- 
ces; mingling their Divine Intereſt with Earthly 
Ambition: and Kings themſelves thought it an addi- 
tion to their Titles, to aſſume the name of *“ Prieſts, 
In Suetonius you may ſee with the Titles of Roman 
Emperors, that of Prieſt join'd. Among the Egyp- 
tians, the Prieſts were next in Dignity to the Kings, 
and of Counſel to them in all buſineſs of Impor- 
tance : from among them he was choſen; or if out 
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of the Soldiery, he was forthwith inveſted in the 
High Prieſthood, and inſtructed by the Prieſts in 
their Myſteries and Philoſophy ; which were deli- 
ver'd under the cover of Fables and enigmatical Ex- 
preſſions. And as | defign in this Diſcourſe, to ſhew 
how the Prieſtcraft and Power have been continu'd 


to this time, by the ſame and like Methods and 


Practices; ſo 1 ſhall begin, with taking notice of 
their continuing in that Ambition, Dignity and 
Power, which is ſo evidently practis'd and ſhown in 
the Church of Rome. | 

The Pope, the High Prieſt there, has exceeded all 
his Prieſtly Predecellors, in pretending a Power a- 
bove all Princes, even to the deveſting them, at his 
pleaſure, of their Authority and Power over their 
own Subjects. This paramount Sovereignty was de- 
riv'd from Infallibility; in virtue of both, twas ea- 
ſy for him to require Men to believe whateyer was 
(any way) bis Intereſt to invent; taking his Pattern 
from the Heathen Prieſts, as well in their Methods 
and Tricks of Devotion, as in their Ways of ſup- 
porting, and propagating what they taught, in all 
Ages, of Myitery and Perſecution. The Heathen 
Prieſts however ſeem more excuſable in their Inven- 
tions than Chriſtians that follow and imitate them. 
For the former had no Word of God, in a reveal- 
ing Goſpel, to direct and limit their Belief : fo 
that they were at large to teach and practiſe 


ſuch things as they believ'd muſt make the moſt (to 


them) advantageous Impreſlion on Men; as many 
Gods, and the leſſer to be Mediators between the 
ſuperior Gods and Meg; the Adoration-of their Ima- 
ges, giving Sanctity to Shrines and Rillars. But for 
Chriſtians, who pretend to believe a revealing Goſ- 

|, to continue in thoſe Heatheniſh Doctrines and 
Methods ſeems to be continu'd by ſamewhat a 
greater degree of that Prieſtcraft, which had been 
io long practis d with Sugcels, = "S 
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God himleif declares, with Jealouſy, this aptneſs 
im Men to receive and believe in many Gods, and to 
wor ſhip ſtrange and helpleſs things: In the Firſt 
Commandment he ſays, Thou ſhait have no other Gods 
but Ae; and in the Second, Thou ſhalt not make unto 
thee any graven Image, or the Likeneſs of any thing that 
is in the Heavens above, or in the Earth beneath, or in 
the Water under the Earth, Theſe large and compre- 
henuve Words, forbidding every thing that was in 
Nature to be worſhip'd, ſhew plainly, that God ſaw 
and conſider'd how ready Mankind was to be mif- 
guided, under a Notion of Religion, into extrava- 
gant Worſhips. We hear very early of many Gods, 
which probably were Men deify'd ; as Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Mercury, Apollo, Neptune, Pluto, Bacchus and 
alſo of divers Female Deities Mr. Bochart ob- 
ſerves hereupon, Geopy. I. 1. that Noah and his three 
Sons were the ſame with Saturn and his Sons, Jupiter, 
Neptune and Pluto. He takes notice of ſeveral Ap- 
pellations in Scripture, as Vir Belli, pro Alulite; Vir 
Brach, pro Robuftlo,, Vir Sanguimis, pro Homicida : 
but that of Noab is, Vir Terre, and is fo taken by 
the Mythologiſts ; as it he had married the Earth, 
or the Goddeſs Tellus, and the Earth were the fame 
with Rhea the Wife of Saturn. Noe cpit eſe Vir 
Terræ, & plantavit V inc am, Gen. 9. 20. But to Saturn 
alſo the Ancients aſcrib'd Agticulture, and the planting 
ot Vines. And as Mab was drunk with Wine, Y-r, 
21. ſo the Feaſt of the Saturnalia was celebrated 
with Drunkenneſs. Cbam was curs'd for ſeeing his 
Father Mab's Nakedneſs: and the Poets affirm, that 
ſach a Law proceeded from Saturn, that none ſhould 
eſcape unpuniſh'd, that faw any of the Gods naked. 
Therefore in the Hymns of Callimachu, when Ti- 
reſias was ſtruck blind for ſeeing Minerva naked, the 
Goddeſs excuſes it to his Mother, ſaying, She was 
not the Cauſe of taking away his sigbt, but that it 
Was a l. aw that came from Saturn. The Fable of the 
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puniſh ment of Adæon for ſeeing Diana naked, re- 
jates alſo to this. Saturn and his Wife Rbea were 
id to come from the Ocean; as Neab did: and 
Atacrobius Nays, that in the Medal of Saturn, there 
was a Ship oa the one ſide, and his Head on the 
other: he cites allo Alexander Polyuiſtor, that Saturn 
:tOretold the Flood; which anſwers to Noab's bein 
farewarn'd of it by God, and his taking on him 
therenpon to be a Preacher of Kighteouſneſs to that 
Generation, 2 Pet. 2. 5, Mr. Bachart ſhows far- 
ther, that Cham or Ham was worſhip'd under the 
Name of Joe; the Fyy/tians calling him by the 
Name of Jove Amoun or Hammon : by the like 
manner of Co:npariſon, and by their various Ap- 
peilations, he finds abet to be Neptune, Canaan to 
be Mercury, Nimro4 to be Bacchus. Of the Reaſo- 
nablencts and Probability of theſe Conjectures, any 
one may be fitis!y'd, by reading that Learned 
Author, 

{ have ſet down theſe things, to ſhew how early 
the Corruption of Deitying of Men, was: tho at the 
ſune time they acknowledg'd alſo a ſuperiour fort of 
Demons, who never were Men; as 1 ſhall ſhow in 
the progreſs of this Diſcourſe, together with the 
Reaſon why I inſiſt on this variety of Gods, 

There were allo Houſhold Gods, call'd Penates; 
which were Teraphim or little Images. The Holy 
Scripture takes notice, that Kacbe} ſtole her Father's 
Teraphim, Gen. 31. 19. and in the Prophet 'tis ſaid, 
the King of Babel conſulted the Terapbim, and look'd 
into the Liver, Ezck. 21. 21. Theſe were fo rely'd 
on for Bleſlings and Protections, / that they were 
always carry'd about, When Hector's Gholt ap- 
pear'd to AÆutas, he remembers him of this piece 
of Devotion; commending to him the carrying 
theſe Penates (or Houſhold Gods) with him, as 
Companions of his Fortune; Suoſq; tibi commendat 
Troja Penates, bos cape Fatorum comnes, Virgil. tt 5 
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So alſo in his third Book, when eneas takes Ships 
ping to fly from his deſtroy'd Country, he takes 
care of the Penates, as a part of his Family ; Feror 
exul in altum, cum ſocits natoq; Penatibus & magnis 
Diis. When Jacob fled from Laban, his Wife Rachel 
ſtole her Father's Teraphim, Penates or Images ; 
and when Laban overtook them, he firſt expoſtu- 
lates with Jacob, why he would uſe him ſo as to 
carry away his Daughters like Captives, and not 
ſuffer him their Father to take a kind Farewel : but 
then ſecondly and chiefly, that he had alſo ſtolen 
his Teraphim. Kachel in the mean time ſat upon 
theſe Teraphim, to conceal them from her Father; 
believing them to be uſeful for their Protection in 
their Travel to Canaan. Gen. 31. 

The ftrange Readineſs and Inclination to worſhip 
Images, by thoſe very Perſons that made them, 
ſeems very unlikely to proceed from their Opi- 
nion of their own Work, The excellent Reaſons 
of the Prophet Jſaiab, ſeem to demonſtrate this: 
Chap. 44. 11. he fays, © The Workmen, if they 
« were gather'd together, would be aſham'd : The 
« Smith with the Tongs both worketh it in the 
% Coals, and faſhioneth it with Hammers: —— he 
« is hungry, and his Strength fails; he drinketh 
« no Water, and is faint. The Carpenter ftret- 
& cheth out his Rule, he marketh it ont with a 
Line, he fitteth it with Planes: — He makech 
te it after the Figure of a Man, according to the 
e Beauty of a Man, that it may remain ia the 
* Houſe. He heweth down Cedars, he taketh the 
« Cypreſs and the Oak; lie planteth an Aſh, and 
* the Rain nouriſhes it: then ſhall it be for a Man 
* to burn, for he will rake thereof and warm him- 
& felf, and will alſo bake Bread; of the Reſidue 
** he will make a God, and worſhip it; a Graven 
* Image, and will fall down thereto, He burneth 
* part thereof in the Fire, with part he eateth 

«& Fleſh; 
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« Fleſh; he alſo warms himſelf therewith ; the 
« Reſidue he maketh a God, worſhips it, prays 
« unto it; ſays to it, Deliver me, for thou art my 
« God, Iſa. 46. 1. Thus uſeleſs Gods are a Bur- 
den to the weary Beaſts that carry them. They 
e laviſh Gold out of the Bag, and weigh Silver out 
© of the Ballance; they hire a Goldſmith, and he 
© maketh it a God: — but they cry to him, and 
ehe cannot anſwer, nor fave out of Trouble. 
But to all this, the Prophet adds, Remember this, 
* aud ſbew your ſelves to be Alen; bring things a- 
« gain to mind, O ye Tranſgreſſors, Theſe Words 
ſeem plainly to intimate, that the People-who did 
theſe things, were abuſed and miſled by others and 
therefore tis, that he ad moniſhes them to ſhem them- 
ſelves Men, by uſing their own Conſideration, and 
that they ſhould bring again to mind what a ridiculous 
Fancy tis, that they could make a God, who had 
that Power, which themſelves (the Makers of him) 
wanted; or that there is ſo great a difference in 
the ſame Piece of Wood, that one part is fit only 
to ſerve them in Houſhold Offices, the other part 
is qualify'd to ſave tbem and their Families. Af- 
ſuredly this Diſtinction aroſe not from the Imagi- 
nation of the Artificer, that uſed the Wood or 
Silver; but from the Prieſts: who having gain'd an 
Opinion among Men of their Spiritual Power, pre- 
tended by their Conlecration to make the diffe- 
rence; and pronounc'd, by their Divine Authority, 
that theſe were Gods. 

There are many Authorities that make it clear, 
that *twas not the People nor the Artiſans, who 
firſt broach'd the Belief that their Images were 
Gods ; but the Prieſts, who by virtue of their Con- 
ſecration pretended to make the Images and Pillars 
ſacred, and fit to be filPd with the Spirits of De- 
mons. Hermes * Triſmegiſtns {ays, their Fore. fa- 
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thers had de vis d an Art to make Gods, and to 
call the Souls of Demons and Angels, and put them 
into thoſe Images or Gods. Jamblit bus calls theſe 
Conſecrated Idols, Images fill d with Divine -+ Spirit: 
and again, Animated Statues, fill d with Spirit and 
Senſe. Arnobius ſets down the Excuſe of the Hea- 
thens; that they did not worſhip the Gold and 
Silver, or other Materials of which the Images 
were made: but they worſhip'd the Divine Spirits, 
that were brought to inhabit rhoſe Statues and Ima- 
ges. Arnob. J. 6, ad Genet: Eos in bis colimus, eoſq; 
vrncramur, quos Dedicatia infert, & fabrilibus eſſic it 
babitare fimulachris. Which alſo extended to Pillars 
and Columns; as may be infer'd from Levit. 26. 1. 
Ye (hall make you no Idols nor Graden Image, neither rear 
ve up a ſt anding Image (the Margin for ſtanding Image 
reads Pillar) to bow down” unto it, This fame Merhod 
of Prieſt-Craft is continu'd in the Church of Rome 
the Romiſh Saints and Angels anſwer to the Demons 
and Heroes, Deify'd by the Heathen Prieſts; and their 
Idol of Bread, Divinity infus'd into Croſſes, Images, 
Anu Der's and Relicks, correipond to the Pillars, 
Statnes and Images conſecrated by Pagan Prieſts. 
When St. Paul, at Atbens, preach'd Jefus Chriſt 
riſen from the dead; they took this for a part of 
their Doctrine of Demons; which Word is expreſly 
vs'd in the Original, Our Tranſlation ſaith, Otbers 


ſaid, He feemeth to be a Setter-forth of ſtrange Gods; 


bot in the Original *tis, of ſtrange Demons. For 
hearing of one, who after his Death had Divine 
Honours and Worſhip given to him; they took it 
preſently according to their own Opinion, that he 
was propos'd as a new Demon, And ſuch Doc- 
trines and Opinions as theſe, might probably be 
the Occaſion that St. Paul afterwards writes ex- 
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preſly, 1 Tim, 2. 5. There is but one God, and one 
Mediator between Cod and Men, the Man Chriſt Je ſus. 
But this Admonition and Caution has not been at 
all prevalent with the Prieſts; it being a limiting 
and infringing their juriſdiction and latereſts: 
therefore with an Obſtante to St. Paul, they continue 
the old Methods of Prieſt- Craft, multiplying upon 
all Occaſions the Objects of Worſhip; a thing tnat 
ſerves to inlarge their Power, and increaſe their 
Intereſts and Wealth. | 
It would be almoſt infinite, to repeat the extra- 
vagant Honours and Opinions which the Fathers 
and other Eccleſiaſtical Writers aferibe unto, and 
aver concerning Dead Men. They call the Bodies 
of Saints, * Defences and Fortifications of Cities: they 
pretend, that theſe Carcaſes defeat not only viſible 
Enemies, but inviſible Fiends, and Ambuſcades of 
the Devil. The Martyrs are ſtifd Guardians of 
Cities, Lieutenants of Places; Captains and Cham- 
ions, by whom they were protected; and Preven- 
ters of all Miſchiets from the Devil. In particular, 
James Biſhop of Ni/;bis was, by Order of Conſt an- 
tine, bury'd within the Walls of the City; that he 
might be a Bulwark and Defender thereto, An 
Hiſtorian of thoſe good Times, inveighing againſt 
the Emperor Leo taurus, for demoliſhing of Images, 
calls chem, Turres atq; munit iones religiafs cultes. - 
The Deifying and Invocating of Saints, prevyaii'd 
in the Chriſtian World ſhortly after the Death of 
Julian the Apoſtate: and the Grounds of it were 
the inveated Stories, and (Reports of) Wonders 
ſhew'd upon thoſe, who with Devotion approach'd 
the Shrines of Martyrs, and pray'd there to their 
Memories or Sepulchres. And 'tis obſervable, that 
at firſt theſe Devotions were directed to God; and 
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290 The Hiſtory of Religion, 
theſe Places were choſe, only to excite Devotion by 
the Memory of thoſe Sufferers for Chriſt's take : 
but the Prieſts reduc'd that to their own Ute and 
Intereſt ; and prevail'd by their Craft and Power, 
that the Saints ſhonld be pray'd to as Patrons and 
Mediators; juſt in the ſame manner, as the worſhip- N 
ping of Demons was introduc'd by Pretences of Mi- 
racles, of Sizns and Wonders, which the Prieſts 
were always as ready to invent, as others to tollow. 
But thoſe evil Spirits inſinuated themſelves too into 
their own Statues and Images, and aſſiſted the im- 
pious Devotion that they ſaw Mankind miſled into ; 
* even that of Deifying the Dead, by erecting 
Statues to them, on a pretence of Oracles, and 
miraculous Cures of Diſeaſes, 

One of our own F Hiſtorians tells us, that about 
the Year 712, one Egwin of Worceſter pobliſh'd 
in Writing, Revelations and Viſions which he 
had ſeen; whereby be was injoin'd, that in his 
Dioceſs the Image of the Bleſſed Virgin ſhould be 
worſnip'd by the People. This was ratify'd by Pope 
Conſtantine, who cans'd Brithwajd the Archbiſhop to 
call a Council of the Clergy at London, to commend 
this Image-worſhip to the People. 

In the ſecond Council of Nice there was an excel- 
leat Cauſe found for worſhipping of Images; a Tale 
of a certain Prieſt or Monk. This Monk us'd to 
Worſhip an Image of the /irgin Mary with Chriſt in 
ber Arms: the Monk had been long tempted by the 
Devil co Fornication; at laſt the ingenious Devil, 
under an Oath of Secrecy, told the Monk plainly, 
that he would never leave wearying him with luſtful 
Deſires, till he forſook worſhipping of that Image. 
The Monk, notwithſtanding his Oath of Secrecy, 
reveal'd this to an Abbot call'd Theedore - who firſt 
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acquitted the Monk of his breach of Oath; and 
then added, that he had better frequent bawdy 
Hovſes, than forbear worſhipping ſuch an Image: 
a Ghoſtly Advice, that was not (perhaps) unaccep- 
table to the Monk. ö 

Thus was Religion corrupted, almoſt from the 
| beginning, by Prieſt-Craft; and tis manag'd to 

this day, in the Romiſh Church, by the fame Arts 
and Methods : even a Pretence to ſuch a Divine 
and Infallible Power, as can give Sanctity and Ver- 
tue to Stocks and Stones, by the Prieſtly Conſecra- 
tion; and may raiſe up Altars to a piece of Bread, 
tranſubſtantiated into a God by their Diviner Power, 
ſo that they may pronounce of it, This is your Sa- 
v10ur that redeem'd you from Damnation. | think tis 
not reaſonable to believe, that the common People 
ſhould fancy of themſelves, that one of their Fel- 
low-Creatures could make a God: and the Baker 
that bak d the Bread, would hardly of himſelf have 
imagin'd, that a piece of it ſhould be his Saviour. 
No, theſe and all other the moſt idolatrous and fan- 
taſtick Religions and Devotions were (fir{t) taught, 
and (afterwards) enjoin'd by Prieſts. 

When Hereliab dy'd, Manaſſes built Altars for 
Baal, and worſhip'd all the Hoſt of Heaven: when 
Joſiah deſtroy'd all thoſe High Places, he (cautiouſly 
and prudently) put down there the Attendance of the 
Idolatrous Prieſts, 2 Kings 23. 5, But the Jews were 
a long time after charg'd with the Idolatrous Wor- 
ſhip of High-Places, and to be Prieſts of Trees 
and Proſeucha's, which were ſacred Groves; and 
the Interpreters of Moſes's Laws: They are the 
Words of Juvenal, Nil præter Nubes & Cel: Numen 
adorant and agatn, Interpres legum Solymarum, mag- 
na ſacerdos Arbors, ac ſummi fida internuntia Cei:, 
Satyr. 6. And in his third Satyr he complains, that 
the ſacred Groves, where Numa us'd with the God- 
deſs Fgeria, were let to the Jews for Proſeucha's: 
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and Philo Judi, in his Embaſſy to the Emperor 
Caius, thanks him for allowing the Jews their Pro- 
ſeucha's, where they aſſembled on their Sabbaths, 
The Synagogues were within the Cities, and theſe 
Proſeucha's without; it was in ſome ſuch Place, 
that Lydia met St. Paul, Ads 16. 13, 14. Solomon 
made ſuch High-Places, or Proſęucha's, for Aſbtoreth 
the Abomination (or Idol) of the Zidonians, Che- 
moſh of Moab, Molech of the Ammonites, 1 Kings 11, 
5, 7. and when Jo/zab deſtroy'd theſe, as the only 
way to ſuppreſs the Falſe Worſhip, be put down the 
Idolstrous Prieſis, 2 Kings 23. 3. Such a Place as a 
Proſencha, (which was a feparate Place for Devo- 
tion) where the Images of their Gods were, Virgil 
deſcribes; and makes the unhappy. Priam chuſe it, 
as a moſt proper Place to die in: When he faw 
bis Kingdom ſinking (under, Flames) to ruin; he 
was taught by bis Prieſts to die iu that Place, which 
they had made ſacred ; and among thoſe Images, 
which they had made Gods. Not vrlike to which, 
is the Devotion or Fancy that the crieſts of Rome 
have put into Mens Heads, to die in the Habit of 
a Prieſt or Monk, when they are to be executed; 
as if their very Habit carry'd with it ſome Divine 
Aſſiſtance: accordingly l remember, that the Bro- 
ther ot the Portugal Ambaſſador, who was beheaded 
on Tower-Hill, dy'd in the Habit of a Monk. 

It always appear'd to be the Craft of Prieſts, to 
multiply Gods and Places of Devotion, that their 
Numbers might not only be excuſable, but neceſſary 
alſo, to attend ſuch various Worſhips and Opi- 
nions: at Jezebes Table did eat 450 of Baal's 
Prieſts, and 400 of the Prophets of the Groves, 1 
Kings 18. 19, a goodly Company of Chaplains for 
one Princeſs. From the Afraticks and Fgyptians to 
the Greeks, and from theſe latter to the Romans, 
deſcended many Names of Gods: Hemer mingles 
them in all Homan Concerns, and makes them of 

Parties ; 
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up the Aid of Hell againſt the Trojans. Nor did 
the Partiality and Paſſions they were made ſubject 
to, hinder the Veneration of them : nor yet their 
being repreſented as ſubje& to Luſt, Revenge, aud 
Miſchief, leſſen their Veneration as Gods; tho guilty 
of thoſe very Crimes which the Prieſts own'd they 
would puniſh in Men. But the credulons Minds 
of ſubmitting Men receiv'd eaſily the Impreſſions, 
that thoſe ſought to make upon em, whoſe only 
Deliga and End was, to bring things as near as 
could be, to their own Iatereſts, Iaclinations, and 
Fancies: and who therefore taught, that the 
Management of Afﬀajrs belonging to the other 
World, very much reſembled the Ways and Me- 
thods of this. What is yet more groſs, the Egyp- 
tians were inſtructed to honour with Devotion, the 
moſt contemptible things, for ſome Profit that was 
receiv'd by them, or to appeaſe them from doin 

Miſchief: the Latin Poet * deſcribes their wilc 
Devotions, in adoring Crocodiles, Serpents, Gol- 
den Monkies, Fiſhes, Dogs, and even Onions and 
Leeks ; whereupon he deſervedly exclaims, O boly 
Nations! who have Gods growing in their Gardens. 
All theſe Follies were of . ſame Preſcription, and 
from the ſame Cauſes and Authors: the Prieſts al- 
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* Quis neſcit, voluſi Bythinice, qualia demens 
Agyptus portenta colat? = Crocodilon adorat. 
Illa pavet ſaturam Serpentibus Ibim: 

Effigies ſacri nitet aurea Cercopit heci, 
Dimidio Magicz reſonant ubi Memnone chordæ, 

Ata vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic cæruleos, hic piſcem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur. 
Porrum ac cæpe nefas violare, aut frangere morſu: 
O ſanctas Gentes, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis 
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Parties; and Virgil continuing the ſame Method, in 
the Seventh Book of his Eneids, makes Juno ſtirring 
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ways watching the ready Inclination of the People, 
to believe ſomething that came eaſily to their Ima- 
ginations; and what elle they were moſt apt to be 
perſuaded ro, they preſently enlarg'd their Devo- 
tions, and thereby their own Intereſts and Domi - 
nion. | 

It may now be proper to ſhew the ſeveral Diſ- 
tinctioas of Gods and Divine Powers, and the Uſes 
of them : whereby it will further appear, how the 
Prieſtcraft contriv'd Notions and Opinions, to en- 
gage People to ſubmit implicitly to their Directions; 
and finding them moſt apt to believe ſuch things, 
and in ſuch ways and methods, as had ſome reſem. 
blance to this World, they ſet forth the Enjoyments 
and Puniſhments of the other World, ſutably to 
their Apprehenſions and Aﬀections in this: thro all 
Ages, the fame fort of Prieſtcraft has continu'd, 
and deſcends even to ours; as I doubt not but will 
evidently appear by the following Deſcriptions and 
Compariſons. The firſt thing to be conſider'd is, 
the Diſtinctions they made of Divine Powers; and 
the ſeveral Uſes of them, which they fram'd ſutable 
to the common Method of Affaits, here in this 
World; where all Suits and Applications that are 
made to Kings and Princes, are done by great Men 
and Patrons, or Friends, as Mediators between the 
znferiovr fort of Men, and thoſe ſuperiour Powers. 
After this Model they compos'd their Method of 
Devotion, under the Names of Heroes, and (ſome- 
times) of Demons; which (I ſay) is ſtill continu'd, 
or however jmitated in the Church of Rome, under 
the Names of Saints and Angels. af 

Demons, in the Theology of the Gentiles, were 
reckon'd of as an inferiour fort of Divine powers: 
The Antiquity of this is deriv'd as far as * Zoroaſter; 
and *twas held, that theſe were conſtituted between 
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the ſuperiour Gods and Men, to mediate and to re- 


concile them; the ſuperiour Celeſtial Gods being 


ſuppos'd ſo auguſt and pure, as not to be profan'd or 
approach'd with the immediate Care of earthly 
things: therefore theſe more inferiour Divine Powers 
were to be engag'd between the ſuperiour Gods and 
Men. + Plato ſays, Demons were Meſſengers and 
Reporters between Gods and Men; and again, from 
Men to Gods ; of Prayers and Devotions from Men, 
and the Return of Rewards from the Gods, And 
| Apuleius delivers the ſame Doctrine, giving the 
reaſon of ir, That it was not agreeable to the Ma- 
jeſty of the Celeſtial Gods, to take ſuch Cares upon 
themſelyes. 

There were too a ſort of Demons, that were only 
deify'd Men, as I have obſerv'd from Bochartus this 
was as early as Noah. To which I may now add, 
that Baal, or Bell, was the firſt King of Babs, but 
after his death deify'd and reputed a God; whence 
came the Names of Baalims or Lords, all one with 
Demons : and their Rites, which were Cuttings and 
Lancings (which were Funeral Rites) were usd in 
their Ceremonies and Devotions z 1 Kings 18. 28. 
Heſiod ſays, that when the happy Men ot the firſt 
Golden Age departed from this Life, Jupiter promo- 
red them to be Demons, that is, Patrons of mortal 
Men : but Plato would have all thoſe that died va- 
liantly in the Field, to be declar'd Demons ; and 
that the * Oræcles ſhould be conſulted, how they 
ſhould be buried and honour'd : he would have their 
Sepulchres alſo to be worſhip'd as the Sepulchres of 
Demons; and that all who excel'd in Vertue ſhould 
be ſo treated. This method roo the Romiſh Prieſts 
have continu'd ; but keep the Power of the Oracle in 
themſelyes, namely to pronounce what Honours ſhall 
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| 296 The Hiſtory of Religion. 
be done to departed Saints. The Opinion and Doc- 
trine of Plato for deifying Men that died valiantly in 
the Field, was very exactly follow'd in the deifying 
the Duke of Beaufort, who was kill'd in the Fight 
againſt the Ticks at Candy; there was no other Cauſe 
ro make him a Saint, or one of Plato's Demons, but 
for P;ato's Reaſon, dying bravely in the Field. Even 
Euſebiu mentions it with a ſeeming Approbation, 
that it was the harmleſs Practice of Chriſtians to ho- 
nour the ago; © of Martyrs, by aſſembling at their 
Sepulchres; to ſhow, faith he, to the Gentiles that 
we alſo honour Men that have excePd in Vertue. 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus ſays, that Eſculapius, Oſyris, and 
his Grandfather Hermes, were worſhip'd for Demons 
in his time; the Fgyprians generally worſhip'd them, 
and call'd them Sancta Animalia: but divers Learned 
Men are of opinion, that the Egyptian Serapis, whoſe 
Idol had a Buſhel on his head, was Foſepb ; in remem- 
brance cf the Preſervation of Egypt by him, when 
he firſt laid vp, and afterwards diſtributed the Corn 
of the ſeven abounding Years. x 
— gives an exact Deſcription of the Demons 
and Heroes; or ſuch as were always Gods, and ſuch 
as their Merits had made ſo. Plutarch tells us, 
that beſides Men deify'd, there was another ſort of 
Demons who never were in carthly Bodies; a di- 
viner ſort, never ſubject to the Confinement of Bo- 
dies: and theſe ſublimer Demons were the chief 
Guardians of Men and their Actions; theſe differ'd 
in Degree from Heroes. This is continu'd among 
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the Romaniſts, in their Saints and Angels: and this 
Notion of worſhipping Angels gave perhaps occaſion 
to that Advice by St. Paul, Let no Man beguile you 
thro Humility, and a Worſbipping of Angels, Col. 2. 18. 
Grtgory of Tours, who wrote long fince, treating of 
the Miracles of the Martyrs, frames many fabulous 
Stories to advance Saint-worſhip : and there is ano- 
ther Author equally fit to be credited, Simeon Meta- 
phraſtes, who makes St. Katherine at her Martyrdom, 

ray to God to grant thoſe their Requeſts, — thro 
ber call'd upon his holy Name: but in a higher ſtraia 
he makes St. Margaret pray, That whoſoever ſhovld 
for the Lord's fake worſhip the Tabernacle of her 
Body, or ſhould build an Oratory to her, and there 
offer ſpiritual Oblations and Prayers, and ſhall ask 
Salvation and Metcy thro ber, that the Lord would 
grant them, plenty of all good things. Agreeably 
to all this, Theophanes greatly complains of it, that 
the Emperor Leo Iſaurus err'd (faith he) not only in 
oppoſing the Adoration of Images, but the Interceſ- 
fion alſo of the Mather of God, and of all the Saints: 
and the Hiſtorians of that kidney no leſs blame the 
Emperor Conſtantinus Copronymus for the ſame irre- 
verent Error; for he puniſh'd thoſe that made Pray- 
ers to the Mother of God, and the holy Saints, thro 
whom all Help is convey'd tow, And in the ſecond 
Council of Nice, the Council of Conftantinople was 
condemn'd for being againſt Saint and Image-worſhip: 
which was then eſtabliſh'd, and for which the Biſhops 
of Rome had appear'd with great Zeal. 

cannot here properly omit an Obſervation, that 
the Invocation of Saints, and Image-worſhip, were 
brought in by the Mereaſe of Prieſts in Monkery. For 
about the Year of oar Lord 370, the Invocation of 
Saints began to be publickly introduc'd into Chor- 
ches; at the very ſame time when by Baſil, Gre 
Nyſſen, and Naziantzen, the Practice and Profe 
of Monaſtical Life were brought (out of Egypt and 
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298 The Hiftory of Religion. 
Syria) into Greece, When the Empreſs Theodora de- 
and to reſtore Image-worſhip, ſhe acquaiated thoſe 
in Authority with her Deſign, and thea ſent for the 
chiefeſt of tbe Monks, and propos'd to them the re- 
ſtoring the Worſhip of Images : She found them ve- 
ry ready for the purpoſe ; and thereupon call'd a 
Synod, where the Idolatry was again erected, 120 
Years after it had been ſuppreſs'd by Leo Iſaurs. 
Having tonch'd upon the Craft of Prieſts, to frame 
the Worſhip and Scheme of Religion ſutable to w hat 
the People in ſome meaſure knew and under ſtood in 
things of this World ; we muſt alſo take notice, 
that they contriv d the Joys and Puniſhments of the 
other fo as ſnould be mol b agreeable to their Fancies 
and Apprehenſions about what they ſaw bere. And 
as they found their Craft ſucceſsful, in making ſome 
Powers their Mediators in the Court of Heaven, as 
was uſual in Courts below; and made alſo Deities of 
ſuch Perſons, whoſe Courage or Vertue deſerv'd well 
here, or of the Publick : ſo alſo they fram'd the 
manner of Sacrificing and Sacriſices, as ſuch a De- 
ſcription of the other World, as was moſt eaſy to 
Fancy and Imagination, In their Sacrifices they 
tavght ſuch and ſuch Offerings were to be made, as 
ſomewhat reſembled the Powers they facrific'd to: 
and had not this been an lavention, very probable 
and likely to entice and lead Men, eſpecially the 
Vulgar, they would never have thought of ſuch Me- 
thods and Diſtinctions. * Tempeſt was conſecrated 
for a God among the Romans ; and as Storms and 
foul Weather was dark and dull, ſo the gentle Gales 
of Zepbyrus made the Weather bright and chearful ; 
therefore they taught, that black + Cattęl were ta 
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Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
1 Nigram hiemi pecudem, Zephytis fœlicibus Albam. 
A tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido, 
G adenti> Vaccz 1 inter cornua fundit. Virg.4, 2, 4. 
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be ſacrific'd to the former, and white to the other; 
as reſembling their dark and bright Natures. When 
Dido implor'd Juno, in the Concerns of her Love 
and Paſſion, ſhe pout'd Wine between the Horns of 
a ſnowy Heifer ; repreſenting by the Whiteneſs of 
her Sacrifice, that ſhe implor'd a gentle Compaſſion. 
A Bull was facrificd to Neptune, becauſe his Noiſe 
and Violence ſeem'd to repreſent a traubled Ocean. 
And when Æneas delir'd the Aſſiſtance of the Sybil, 
to deſcend to the dark infernal World, ſhe propoſes 
in the firſt place a proper Sacrifice || of black Battel to 
be offer'd ; repreſenting to the Mind thereby an 
Image of thoſe black Manſions. 

Nor did they only faſhion theſe Matters, ſo as 
that they might be eaſy to the Minds and Fancies of 
Men; but they model'd alſo rhe other World, ſu- 
tably to ſuch a taking and prevailing Method : they 
made the Enjoyments of their Ehium, or Paradiſe, 
ſutable to what they moſt affected in this World; 
whatever inclin'd their Affections here (a), their En- 
joy ments there were to be of that nature, and to be 
made perfect by being made ſubject to no Diſturbance 
or Alteration. For Infants (6) that were not arriv'd 
to Choice or Inclination, there was a ſeparate Place, 
fill'd with their innocent Mourniags ; an Opinion 
that has alſo prevail'd with ſome Chriſtians: the 
warlike Heroes exercis'd their eternal Muſters, dri- 
ving their Chariots in large Plains; and others in 
ſach Exerciſes and Divertiſements, as they were in- 
clin'd to in their Lite; Lovers in ſeparated Groves, 
and the Poets in ſuch Fields as had been the Subjects 
vf their Songs. On the other ſide, the Puniſhments 
there were made ſutable to the Crimes committed 
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300 The Hiſtory of Religion. 
here: The wickedly Ambitious were thrown into the 
lower part of Hell; the Luxurious puniſh'd with 
tempting Feaſts, with-held from them by watching 
Faries: reſtleſs and unquiet Minds, that deny'd Peace 
to others, were chaſtis'd with perpetual rolling of 
Stones, which preſs'd to return with their Weight 
upon them. The Doctrine about theſe Matters in 
general was, that the Puniſhments and Torments 
were ſutable to the Offences committed here : and 
a direct (c) Purgatory was deſcrib'd ; where ſome 
were purg d or cleans'd, by hanging in the Air ex- 
pos'd to the Winds; ſome were waſh'd in vaſt 
Whirlpools, ſome refin'd by Fire; and after the 
oper time of Purgatian, all were releas'd, and 
nt to the happy Fields of Ehyſium, their Heaven. 
Nothing can be more plain, than that the Prieſtcraft 
has contiau'd ſuch a Purgatory to this day. Aſabo- 
met's Paradiſe was fram'd after this manner ; the 
greateſt and wickedeſt Sinners are to paſs over a 
Bridg with heavy Sacks, and by their weight to be 
thrown off and preſs'd into Hell; the leſſer fall oaly 
into a Purgatory, from whence they are to be re- 
leas' d, and finally receiv'd into Paradiſe : but thoſe 
that merited a happy Place, ſhall be bleſs'd with the 
Company of fair Virgins ; who have large Eyes, 
and perpetually flouriſh ia a Bloom of Youth and 
Beauty; while Boys of Divine Figures, like ſo many 
Ganymedes, ſhall attend with always renew1og, Feaſts. 
The Purgatory of the Romaniſts is diſtinguiſh'd into 
divers Apartments; there is a Place for Children, 
another for the Holy Fathers that died before the 
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(e) Ergo exercentur pœnis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expectant. Alia panduntur ina nes, 
Sutpeaſe ad ventos ; aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exurituc igne. 

 11que ſuo, pat: mur manes, exinde per amplum 
Mittima: Llyäum, & pauci læta arva tenemus. Virge 1.6. 
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Aſcenſion of our Bleſſed Saviour: there are Lakes 
of Fire for ſuch as have been long or profligately 
wicked; and flowry Fields and ſhining Garments for 
ſuch as have indeed been good, but wanted ſome de- 
gree of the due and requir'd Perfection: thus is Pur- 
gatory deſcrib'd by Cardinal Bellarmine, de Purgar. 
I. 2. cap. 6. & cap. 14. 

Thus has the Craft of thoſe that taught Religion, 
drawn the eaſy Minds of Men to believe in ſuch 
things as had a Reſemblance to things of this World: 
and having by theſe ways involy'd Men in ſubmiſſion 
to what they taught, they then enlarg'd into Opi- 
nions and Doctrines more difficult, nay abſurd and 
impoſſible. Tho the World from the beginning very 
readily, and with the greateſt reaſon, conſented to 
ſuch a thing as Religion; yet there could not be on 
the one hand ſuch an artificial Scheme of ſome parts 
of it, and on the other ſuch various and ſtrange Opi- 
nions about what Gods we muſt believe in, or in the 
Exerciſe of our Devotion to thoſe higher Powers, 
but by the Contrivance of the Prieſts: *Twas im- 
poſſible that the People (or as we are now call'd, the 
Laity) ſhould buſy themſelves about, or ſhould be 
capable to invent ſuch Names» of Gods; ſuch parti» 
cular Applications of their Powers; ſuch Methods 
and Ways of Devotion; ſuch Diſtiation of Sacri- 
fices : and leaſt of all is it probable, that they ſhould 
be the Inventors of facrificing themſelves; that is 
of ſacrificing their own Perſons, or the Perſons of 
their Children, Agamemmen, to change the contra- 
ry Wind, vow'd to Diana the Faireſt; which fell 
out to be his own Daughter Ipbigenia : 1 ſuppole he 
did not deſign the Cruelty upon his own Daughter; 
but Chalcas the Prieſt firſt ſuggeſted the making, and 


then the performance of his Vow. In the War of 


Thebes, Mænæcias the Son of Creon vow'd himſelf to 
Mars ;, the Decii devoted themſelves to the Infernal 
Gods; Marius, in the Cimbrian War, facrific'd bis 
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Daughter Calpburnia; Curtius ſhot himſelf into a 
Gulf, being firſt made ready by the Prieſts, and girt 
Cinu Gabino - the Saxons were ſo perſuaded by their 

- Prieſts, that many of them were even ambitious of 
being ſacriſic' d. Who doubts, that all theſe Deaths 
(or Morders) are ſolely owing to che Doctrine and 
Inſticution of Prieſts ? 

The Pronenefs of Mankind to believe, by degrees 
gave Encouragement and Opportunity to thoſe that 
pretended to ſeparate themſelves wholly to the Ser- 
vice of the Gods; and by that thew of a nearer At- 
tendance and Underſtanding of them, they intitled 
themſelves to teach and to preſcribe ſuch Rules and 
Ways of Religion towards the heavenly Powers, as 
they fonnd might be uſeful to enlarge their own 
Power and Intereſt. And the more various and in- 
tricate they contriv'd the Methods and Rules of De- 
votion and Worſhip, fo much the more there would 
de need of their Interpretations and Directions, and 
alſo of their Numbers. Things moſt ridiculous and 
improbable, nay impoſſible, were ſometimes moſt 
proper for them to pronounce and teach: for what 
1s rational, carries its own weight; and they could 
derive no Authority to themſelves by ſuch a Method 

of Religion. But things that are ſublime, above the 
reach of ſervile Reaſon, things that Reaſon cannot 
underſtand or juſtify, it believ'd, muſt be an intire 
Submiſſion to the ſacred Authority of theſe diviaely 
iaſpir'd Perſons, that are the Teachers of others: 
To this purpoſe they ever taught, that no Belief can 
or ought to be hard to an active Faith; the difficulty 
not being inthe things we are taught to believe, but 
in the Perverſeneſs or [mbecillity of the Perſons who 
want Faith to believe. I wiſh, that among the moſt 
Reform'd Chriſtians theſe Methods of Prieſtcraft 
were not fo much and violently purſu'd ; the Impo- 
u tions to believe and profeſs unneceſſary, and even 

extra- 
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The Hiſtory of Religion. 303 
extravagant things, where neither Reaſon will juſti- 
ty it, nor does Religion require it. | 

Having thus laid open, how Religion was from 
the beginning manag'd by Prieſtcraft, and always 
tram'd and moderd to ſupport their latereſts and 
Powers, prevailing by degrees on the Minds of Men; 
it will be proper to examine in due place, whether 
tis probable that the Prieſts themſelves believ'd 
what they taught: but firſt I will (briefly) ſhow, 
how the ſame Prieſtcraft continues apparently in the 
Romiſh Church to this day. 

The Pagan Doctrines of Demons and Heroes are 
reviv'd in that of Angels and Saints; Saints are Ca- 
0n12'd (or, as their Writers ſpeak, Beatify'd) as 
formerly the Heroes were Deify'd + and as I inſtanc'd 
before, the Duke de Beanfort dying valiantly in the 
Field, became one of Plato's Heroes, and one of 
the Church's Saints. And as the Heroes and Demons 
were made Mediators with the ſuperiour Gods, ſo it 
continues ſtill, the Names of Heroes and Demons be- 
ing only chang'd into Saints and Angels : every pri- 
vate Chriſtian is directed to chuſe him a particular 
Patron in Heaven, that may intercede for him with 
God. Their very Sepulchres are as mach revereac'd 
as formerly; their Relicks are kept with a ſacred 
Veneration : and Prayers are made to them as Me- 
diators, notwithſtanding St. Paul's Declaration be- 
fore cited, There is but one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and Men, even the Man Jeſus Chriſt ; i Tim. 
2.5. The Reverence and Adoration paid to Images, 
is by ſome endeayour'd to be extenuated; by pre- 
tending, that lmages are only us'd as venerable Me- 
morials, to excite others to the Imitation of the 
Holineſs of the Saints, repreſented by thoſe [mages : 
this Pretence was alſo formerly us'd- in that particu- 
lar; and alſo for the Ceremonies us'd at Sepulchres, 
which 1 mention'd before ; becauſe the Prieſts per- 
ceiv'd, that it look'd too grols to pay a to 
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ſenſleſs things. But when they had obtain'd the 
Power of an implicit Obedience to their Directions, 
they faiPd not to injoin the Veneration of the Images 
themſelves. Whoever has been in the Countries 
pnder the Dominion of the Church of Rome, has 
ſeen this: I believe no ſuch Perſon will deny the 
Agoration paid by the Romaniſts, to the Image of 
the Virgin Mary, I knew a Perſon of Quality that 
was at Bruxels, when the Image of the Virgin Mary 
was carry'd a little way out of Town; the Pricſts 
attending it, and the People paying Adoration to it: 
and when it came to the Place where it was to be 
kx'd, the Prieſts had contriv'd a Device to make the 
Image bow to the People; fo that one of the Com- 
pany was overjoy'd to fee how gracious the Bleſſed 
Virgin in her Image had been to them. In Padua, 
where the Body of St. Anthony lies, the People 
croud to kiſs the Stones, and rub their Beads againſt 
them. The now Biſhop of Sarum ſays, in the Ac- 
count he gives of that Place, that in the little Chap- 
vel of St. Anthony theſe words are written, Exaudit 
quot non audit © ipſe Dew. They have reaſon to rub 
Keads, and pay an extraordinary Devotion, to a 
Saint more ready to hear than God himfelt is. A 
Perſon of Quality," that gives an account of his Tra- 
vels thro France aud [taly, was preſent when they 
took down the Jaw-bone of St. Anthony, and his 
Tongue, in a Chriſtalline Glaſs z which being ſet a 
while on the Altar, firſt the Prieſts and all the Af- 
liſtants paid their Devotions to it, then it was carry'd 
in Proceſion ; and after that Ceremony was over, 
cas full Imploy ment for two Prieſts of the Cloiſter 
to rub againſt it the Beads that were handed to them 
by the People. In the Lady of Lauretta's Chappel, 
they kifs the Walls, lick the Stones, and rub their 
Beads againſt them. In the Church of St. Jobu La- 
teran is the Scala Sunda, or theStairs on which our 
Saviour went up to the judgment-Hall; they 1 
nut: white 
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1 Hiſtory of Religion. 305 
white Matble: on one of them tis beliey'd ſome of 
our Saviout's Blood drop'd, after his Sconrging. 
But the Perſon of Quality that writes his (Ingenious 
and Candid) Remarks, ſays, He could perceive no 
ſach Stains, tho the Roman Catholicks pretended 
that they faw em very plainly. He diſcours'd with 
Cardinal Howard, how theſe Stairs were preſery'd, 
and brought thither? The Cardinal freely con- 

feſt'd, they were not the true Stairs on which aur 
Saviour went up to the judgment -Hall; and that the 
Errour was not difcover'd, till ſome time after they 
were fix*dthere : but the People being ſettied in an 
Opinion, that theſe were the true Stairs; -it was 
not, he ſaid, thought adviſable to undeceive them, 
their Devotion being however very commendable. - 
The ſame Divine lafufion that Pagan Prieſts pre- 
tended to bring into Pillars and Columns, the Roman 
Prieſts now imitate in Croſſes, ſetup not only in Places 
of Devotion, but (as the Heathen Pillars were) in com- 
mon Highways: but the Roman Prieſts haveenlarg'd 
the Prieſteraft of pretending to a Power of Conſe - 
cration, or a Divine Infuſion, by their conſecrating 
ſuch an-innamerable multi tude of Puppets, Agnus 
Dei's, and ſuch-like Trifles. And the Idolatry of 
Bread-workhip, is mach more impudent than any of 
the Gentile Idolatries : The Gentile Prieſts preten- 
ded indeed, that they brought the Demons into Ima- 
es and Columns; but they never had the groſs Con- 
dence to own, that they could tranſubſtantizte 
their Images into Demons: but it ſeems, Prieſteraft 
was not yet enough refin'd ; therefore not ſatisf d 
with the Power of ſuch a Conſecration as might in- 
fuſe ſome influence into a Piece of Bread, they 
brought the People to believe they could make the 
Bread to be God. As formerly it was their Endea- 
vour, by pretended Miracles, to inlarge the Opinion 
of their Divine Power ; ſo in theſe latter days they 
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the Reader or my ſelf, with raking. into their ken- 
nels 'of Legends, and other fabulous Hiſtories ; but 
I cannot omit their ſtrange and wild Endeayours to 
prove, how certainly they can make a God of a 
Wafer or other little Piece of Bread, not by the Au- 
thority or Teſtimony of Men, but of Beaſts. There 
is a Book, whoſe Title ſets forth this incomparable 
-Impudence ; tis call d The School of the Euchariſt, 
eftabliſh'4 by the miraculous Adoration paid to it by Beaſts, 
Birds, and Inſe#s. 1 need not repeat many of the 
Particulars, of the impoſlidle Follies there related ; 
but I cannot omit one very remarkable Tale in that 
famous Book, among many others almoſt as ridicu- 
lous. The Tale is of one St, Aalo, who being upon 
the Sea on Eaſter · day, pray d God to afford him the 
means to celebrate the Maſs, and to thoſe that ac- 
company d him to hear it; theſe are his words: And 
one would wonder what kind of Veſſel they were in, 
that did not afford them room for that, as well as 
contain them. But in this diſtreſs, the Book ſays, a 
little Iſland appear d in the midſt of the Sea; and 
they went down into it (it ſhould ſeem the Iſland was 
lower than the Veſſel they were in) to the number 
of 180 Perſons : they ſet up an Altar, St. Alalo ſaid 
Maſs, and gave the Communion to a great number ; 
after which rctiring to their Ship (now tis confeſs d 
"Twas a Ship, and yet not vig enough to lay Maſs in 
it) they perceiv'd this Iſland, or rather the Fiſh, 
ſunk to the bottom: 'T was ſtrange they ſhould be 
upon the back of a Whale ſo long, and yet not find 
the differeace between a Fiſh and an Iſland. Many 
of theſe Impudences are publiſh'd in that Book, by 
Allowance : but if we mult believe that the Prieſt can 
make a God, nothing that follows after that, or is 
told with it, can ſeem to be a won der. 

Another part of modern Prieſtcraft is Purgatory, 
an Imitation directly drawn from the Hades and Ely- 
ſium of the Centiles; but now improv'd into 9 
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by perſuading People, that their Friends and Rela- 
tions could be ſooner or later pray'd out of Purga- 
tory, as the Price they gave for ſuch Prayers was 
more or leſs : I have known this to be true, in a par- 
ticular Accident; and Mony haſten'd that Prayers 
might begin, and no time be loſt to fre the Perſon 
from Pain. 

have endeavour'd to ſhew, in ſeveral Particulars 
or Inſtances, that the Prieſtcraft has continu'd to be 
the ſame : but there are two very important Exam- 
ples of it, that yet remain to be treated of, Myſtery 
and Perſecution ;, two very neceſſary Points to pre- 
ſerve an implicit and intire Submiſſion to Prieſts, 
and to their Opinions. By Ayſtery they keep Men 
from uſing their Underſtandings ; and by Perſecution 
force the Rebellious, Conceited, and Over-weaning 
to believe, or however profeſs as the Prieſt teaches. 
The word Myſtcry partly declares its own nature; 
it (ordinarily) imports a Divine Secret, and was al- 
ways us'd to keep the Vulgar and Profane, ſo call'd, 
from the knowledg of, and from examining and in- 
quiring into Religion. This was the Uſe of Myſte- 
ry in the Theology of the Gentiles ; Myſtery was 
the ſecret and extravagant Worſhip of the falſe 
Gods: for nothing was to be reveal'd, but to thoſe 
that were initiated into their Worſhip and Ceremo- 
nies, but to be kept ſecret from the Vulgar, com- 
monly calPd the Profane ; without which Diſtinction, 
or Nick-naming, it would have ſeem'd untreaſonable 
to keep them from participating the Religious Myſte- 
ries; but the Profane were not permitted ſo much as 
to ask a queſtion about thoſe Matters. To this pur- 
poſe, in Egypt, in the Temple of Iſis, was plac'd 
Flarpocrates the God of Silence, with his Finger on 
his Lips; as it were to teach, that the Myſteries and 
Secrets of Religion are not to be divulg'd. In very 
deed, the Heathens ſhelter'd all Abuſes impos'd on 
the Credulity of the People, and all the Paſſions and 
X 2 Enor- 
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the Reader or my ſelf, with raking. into their ken- 
nels of Legends, and other fabulous Hiſtories ; but 


I cannot omit their ſtrange and wild Endeavouts to 


prove, how certainly they can make a God of a 


Wafer or other little Piece of Bread, not by the Au- 
thority or Teſtimony of Men, but of Beaſts. There 
is a Book, whoſe Title ſets forth this incomparable 
Impudence; tis call'd Tbe School of the Euchariſt, 


eſtabliſb d by the miraculous Ador ation paid to it by Beaſts, 
Birds, and Inſects. I need not repeat many of the 
Particulars, of the impoſlidle Follies there related; 


but I cannot omit one very remarkable Tale in that 


famous Book, among many others almoſt as ridicu- 
lous. The Tale is of one St, Aalo, who bei 

the Sea on Eaſter : day, pray d God to afford him the 
means to celebrate the Maſs, and to thoſe that ac- 
company d him to hear it; theſe are his words: And 
one would wonder what kind of Veſſel they were in, 
that did not afford them room for that, as well as 
contain them. But in this diſtreſs, the Book ſays, 2 
little Iſland appear d in the midſt of the Sea; and 


they went down into it (it ſhould ſeem the Iſland was 


lower than the Veſſel they were in) to the number 
of 180 Perſons : they ſet up an Altar, St. Aalo ſaid 
Maſs, and gave the Communion to a great number ; 
after which rctiring to their Ship (now tis confeſs d 
*twas a Ship, and yet not big enough to ſay Maſs in 
it) they perceiv'd this Iſland, or rather the Fiſh, 
ſank to the bottom: *'T was ſtrange they ſhould be 
upon the back of a Whale ſo long, and yet not find 


the difference between a Fiſh and an Iſland, Many 


of theſe Impudences are publiſh'd in that Book, by 
Allowance : but if we mult believe that the Prieſt can 
make a God, nothing that follows after that, or is 
told with it, can ſeem to be a won der. 
Another part of modern Prieſtcraft is Purgatory, 
an Imitation directly drawn from the Hades and Ely- 
ſium of the Gentiles ; but now improv'd into _ 
| 7 
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by perſuading People, that their Friends and Rela- 
tions could be ſooner or later pray'd out of Purga- 
tory, as the Price they gave for ſuch Prayers was 
more or leſs : I have known this to be true, in a par- 
ticular Accident; and Mony haſten'd that Prayers 
might begin, and no time be loſt to fre the Perſon 
from Pain. 

have endeavour'd to ſhew, in ſeveral Particulars 
or Inſtances, that the Prieſtcraft has continu'd to be 
the ſame : but there are two very important Exam- 
ples of it, that yet remain to be treated of, Myſtery 
and Perſecution ;, two very neceſſary Points to pre- 
ſerve an implicit and intire Submiſſion to Prieſts, 
and to their Opinions. By Auyſtery they keep Men 
from uſing their Underſtandings ; and by Perſecution 
force the Rebellious, Conceited, and Over-weaning 
to believe, or however profeſs as the Prieſt teaches. 
The word Myſtcry partly declares its own nature; 
it (ordinarily) imports a Divine Secret, and was al- 
ways us'd to keep the Vulgar and Profane, fo call'd, 
from the knowledg of, and from examining and in- 
quiring into Religion. This was the Uſe of Myſte- 
Ty in the Theology of the Gentiles ; Myſtery was 
the ſecret and extravagant Worſhip of the falſe 
Gods: for nothing was to be reveal'd, but to thoſe 
that were initiated into their Worſhip and Ceremo- 
nies, but to be kept ſecret from the Vulgar, com- 
monly caiFd the Profane ; without which Diſtinction, 
or Nick-naming, it would have ſeem'd nnreafonable 
to keep them from participating the Religious Myite- 
ries; but the Profane were not permitted ſo much as 
to ask a queſtion about thoſe Matters. To this pur- 
poſe, in Egypt, in the Temple of 1/5, was plac'd 
Flarpocrates the God of Silence, with his Finger on 
his Lips; as it were to teach, that the Myſteries and 
Secrets of Religion are not to be divulg'd. In very 
deed, the Heathens ſhelter'd all Abuſes impos'd on 
the Credulity of the People, and all the Paſſions and 
X 2 Enor- 
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Enormitics of their Gods under the Veil of Myſtery : 
and this was thought ſo necellary, that there were 
Rewards and Puniſhments appointed, to keep the 
Prieſts themſelves ia a ſtrict Obſervance of Religious 
Secrely, In Crete, the Myſteries of Cybcle * Mo- 
ther of the Gods, were preſerv'd in a moſt ſacred 
Silence; and from thence this Silence was brought 
into , Phrygia : the Myſteries of the Great Mother, 
when celebrated by the Initiated, were to be con- 
ceal'd ſo faithfully, that it was reckon'd to be down- 
tight Wickedneſs to diſcover them to the Profane. 
Horace, who had otherways ſo much Wit and Learn- 
ing, was yet ſo overcome by this Trick of Prieſt- 
craft, that he ſeems fully ſatisfy'd a faithful Silence 
ſhould be rewarded: and he declares, that tho he 
was in the ſame Houſe aad Ship, he would avoid the 
Maa that had reveai'd the Myſteries of Ceres. He 
was perſuaded the Houſe would fall upon his head, 
and the Vellel ſink with him, o'er-loaded with the 
Weight of the Profane. Some of the Philoſophers 
have themſelves been guilty of affecting Mylteries : 
Thus Pythagoras charg'd his Diſciples to keep their 
Thoughts dark and unexplain'd, leſt they ſhould be 
underſtood by the People. And when we firſt find 
Philoſophy taught by Plato and Ariſtatie (tor before 
we have but dark accounts of it) we find, eſpecially 
in Plato, and ſometimes in Arutotie, very myiter ous 
Notions : which afterwards gain'd the Character and 


n 2 


Hinc mater cu!trix Cybele, Corc.bantiaque æra, 
Id umque Nemus, hinc fida Silentia ſacris. Ig. J. 3. 
T Ex Creta ille mos in Phrygiam pervenit, ut ſummo ſilen- 
tio celebrarentur magne Matcis Myſteria: que his ſacris 
Initiatis tam hdeliter teguntuc, ut netas putent c Protan's 
violare. 
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Eſteem of Learned and Divine Dogmes; tho indeed 
they were only hard Words, to puzzle Reaſon and 
good Senſe. But the Prieſts, both Heathen and 
Chriſtian, having deen inſtructed by the Experience 
of all Ages, that my ſterious and unintelligible 
Things made great Impreſſions on the Minds of 
Men; they have not faiPd to keep up the Method of 
making (as Grotius ſpeaks) an Art of Religion. 

Cato, that had not the Aſſiſtance of the Goſpel, 
yet judg'd right of theſe Myſteries, praQtis'd by 
Prieſts to ſupport and inlarge their Power and In- 
tereſt : for when Labienus preſs'd him to conſult the 
Prieſts of the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, in the De- 
ſart of Africa, to be by them iaſtructed what to 
do; Cato deſpis'd ſuch an Inquiry: * As if, ſaith he, 
I were ſtill to learn, that Vertue is not to be depreſs d by 
any Force, nor inlarg d by any Succeſs ; this J know, 
and Ammon cannot more perſuade me of it. Every 
Man's Soul paſſeſſes enough of Divine Infu/jon, and 
without the Help of Oracles, may know that all things are 
goavern'd by a Providence of God: we nted not be told 
by Oracles, what from our Birth is known by all. Has 
God, think you, cboſe a barren Part of the World, where 
his Divine Will ſhall be taught by a few; and is Truth 
conceal'd in theſe Heaps of Sand? A Commentator on 
theſe Words, cites Cicero very properly, who ſays, 
that an Oracle is the Divine Will declar'd in the Mouth 
of Alan. And what Prieſt can pretend to find more 
Divinity in himſelf than Cato; who not only knew 
all that could be told him of the Difference between 
Good and Evil, Vertue and Vice, but in all Condi- 
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tions was an unſhaken Obſerver of all that which 
he knew muſt be pleaſing to God ? | 
It is matter of Aſtoniſhment, that the Humour 
and Affectation of Myſtery ſhould continue, when 
Religion and Faith were ſo wholly alter'd by the 
Coming of our Saviour; who came with deſign to 
redeem us from the Darkneſs of that Condition we 
were in by the ſtrange and puzling Methods of Re- 
ligious Ceremonies and Myſteries, and of various 
Rites of Sacrificing, good for nothing but to con- 
found and diſtract the Minds of Men. For there 
was almoſt nothing propos'd to be believ'd or done, 
that was plain to be underſtood ; but all was to be 
believ'd by a Faith in others: many Gods or Ob- 
jets of Worſhip, various Ways of Worſhip, ex- 
tended even to an infinite Number of confus'd Parti- 
culars; and all without any plain or direct Precepts 
of Vertue, or Moral Duties to be perform'd towards 
one another. Thro ſuch Darkneſs the Light of our 
Saviour broke, ſent by God to diſpel the deplorable 
Night, in which the World was involv'd: and yet 
they would continue Mankind in Darkneſs, tho they 
R to be his Prieſts that brought the Light ; not 
eing able to part with that myſteriovs-Obſcurity, 
which ſo long preſerv'd the Prieſtly Intereſt and 
Power, no not for the Clearneſs and fincere Plain- 
neſs of him whoſe Followers they ought to be, 
Such as are Aſſerters of Myſtery, chuſe rather to 
ſearch into ſome dark Places of St. Jobn's Goſpel, or 
St. Paul's Epiſtles, 2 Pet. 3. 16. to fetch out from 
thence a wonderful. Divinity, than to attend to the 
general, the plain, and eaſily intelligible Current of 
the Goſpels and Epiſtles. But when St. Paul ſays, 
Let 2 Man fo account of us, 1: Mmiſters of Chriſt, and 
Stew ards of the Myſteries of Con, 1 Cor. 4. 1. by this 
proper Appellation or Title, he plainly expreſſes 
the Viſpenſation of a Myſtery now reveal'd, tho 
formerly kept ſecret ; Which Myſtery (all confets) 
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was the Salvation of Mankind, or of all Nations, 


not of the Jews only. Now if the Myſtery continue, 


how could the Apoſtles be Stewards in diſpenſing a 


reveaPd Treaſure? It were ſtrange to call a Man a 
Diſpenſing Steward, who had receiv'd nothing to 
lay out. When the Scripture teaches Myſtery, tis 
not to continue Darkneſs and Difficulty, but to clear 
it, When St. Paul ſays, I will ſhew you a Myſtery ; 
which was, that at the ReſurreFion we ſhall all be 
chang*d, 1 Cor. 15. 51. which before was certainly a 
Myſtery, but being declar'd, became (not a My- 
ſtery, but) a Revelation; Here certainly he calls 
the Goſpel the Revelation of a Myſtery ; and ſo too, 
in theſe Words at Roms. 16. 26. Tbe Revelation of 4 
Myſtery, which was kept ſecret fance the World began 
the Words are expreſly (and confeſſedly) ſpoken of 
the Goſpel and Preaching of Jeſus Chriſt. Like to 
which is alſo the Declaration of the ſame Apoſtle, 
Eph. 1. 9. Having made known to us the Myſtery of bis 
Will, according to bis good Pleaſure, which be bath pur- 
p9i'd in bimſelf. —-» And now ye know what witbholdeth, 
that he might be reueal d in bis time; for the Myſtery of 
Iniquity dotb already work, 2 Thell. 2. 6. If any one 
ask, whether a Myſtery be not Myſtery while tis ſo 
call'd ? he may receive a very familiar Anſwer; 
that a Secret told to a Friend, is call'd a Secret, tho 
when *tis told it continues no longer to be a Secret: 
as *tis ſaid in Scripture, the Blind ſee, Mat. 11. 5. 
they are call'd Blind after they have receiv'd their 
Sight : and when our Saviour had heaPd ſome Le- 
pers, yet they are call'd Lepers, tho freed from their 
Leproſy. 

'Tis moſt clear, that Myſtery and dark Notions 
vented in hard Words, are not ſtudied or main- 
tain'd for the ſake of Religion, but for the Prieſts 
particular Intereſt and Power: and Dr. Shericck ſays 
well, that nothing can be a greater Injury to the 
Chriſtian Religion it ſelf, than to render it obſcure 
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and difficult. The Myſtery-mongers muſt be very 

impoſing, to ſeek to make the very modeſteſt Man 

miſtruſt his Sufficiency to inquire into Religions 
Truth; it that were ſo, it could not be juſtiy re- 
quir d of any but the Learned and Wiſe, to be of 
any Perſuaſion about controverted Points: but the 
Goſpel does in no manner ſeem to be particularly di- 
rected to them; rather on the conttary, the Father 
of Heaven and Earth has bid theſe things from the 
Wiſe and Prudent, and bas reveaFd them unto Babes, 
Mat. 11,25. Where « the Scribe, where is the Diſputer 
of this World? 1 Cor, 1. 20. The Goſpel profeſſes 
Plain neſs, and uſes no hard Words; every where di- 
recting us to apply our ſelves to ſearch and examine: 
which thing, if it were too hard, or to no purpoſe, 
were a Mock-lnvitation and Direction of the ſacred 
Word. St. Pau! recommends this to the Theſſals- 
mans, 1 Theſl, 5. 21. and gives preference to the 
Jews of Berea as more noble, becauſe they ſearch'd 
the Scripture daily, whether the things which he 
taught were true, Ads 17. 11. Thus to a free In- 
quirer he gives the Character of Noble, which the 
Prieſts will by no means allow; as if the Perſon 
himſelt, whoſe Salvation depends upon it, were an 
unconcern'd Party. But withont queſtion, every 
Man is oblig'd to work ont his own Salvation with 
Fear and Trembling, and therefore ſincerely to uſe 
ail poſſible means for his beſt Satisfaction; for at the 
12ſt Day, 'twill be no Excuſe to be deceiv'd by ano- 
thec: 2 Man moſt be his own Expoſitor, Miniſter, 
Biſhop, and Council; for theſe will not bear his 
Puniizment, he muſt bear it himſelf. Thoſe Powers 
and Authorities given to others, were the Cavſe of 
making and multipiying Creeds and Rules of Faith; 
Wiich ever were modePd according to the preſent 
Intereſts and Animoſities of -prevailing Parties: in 
very deed, .Creeds were the ſpiritual Revenges of 
Dufenting Parties vpon one another. 
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Tis obſervable, that the whole Aim of our Sa- 
viour in the Goſpel, is to uſe a Clearneſs. of Direc- 
tion for Practice. When he ſpeaks in Parables, tis 
to make things familiar to thoſe, whoſe Apprehen- 
ſons more readily conceive and retain what is ex- 
preſy'd by Similitudes; becauſe they are acquainted 
with them in common Practice: ſuch is the Parable of 
the Seed thrown into barren Ground, the Tares a- 
mong the Corn, and many others, us'd in that eaſy 
and Familiar manner to make every thing deſcend 
into the meaneſt Capacity, and be retain'd by the 
ſhorteſt Memories, In all his Expreſſions in that 
admirable Sermon on the Mount, there are no hard 
Words or dark Dactrines; it being his bleſſed Will 
to give Light to all, not to reſerve or keep any 
thing dark or veiPd : *twas private Deſign, Intereſt 
and Faction, that invented hard Words, puzzling 
Expreſſions, or unintelligible Notions and Doc- 
trines. Had ſuch a Method been conducing to Sal- 
vation, he that was the Redeemer would not have 
omitted any thing neceſſary to the Redemption. 

! delign to examine, whether any particular 
Points controverted in Religion, if they had never 
been mention'd or thought of, had been a Preju- 
dice to the ſerving of God, and following the foll 
Directions of the Goſpel : But firſt it may be pro- 
per, conlidering the ſtrange and wild Fancies and 
Opinions that have been taught and exercis'd as Parts 
of Religion, to examine (as | propounded ſometime 
before) whether probably the Prieſts themſelves did 
or could believe thoſe moſt ridiculous things, which 
they themſelves taught and impos'd ? Tho Wis no 
wonder that the People ſhould be perſuaded to be- 
lieve ſuch Variety of Extravagancies : for, 28 LI 
have ſhown, Men have ever had a Proneneſs rather 
to believe than to examine; end all Religions are 
alike eaſily taught and nurs'd up, from Infancy ; 
and every one is equally fierce. tor that in which — 
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has been educated, Hence comes the ſtrange Zeal 
of the poor Indians, to lay down to be cruſh'd to 
Death under the heavy Wheels that carry a Virgin 
repreſenting their Goddeſs Amidio ; and of others 
of them, that ſtretch out an Arm in Devotion to- 
wards Heaven ſo long, that they are never able to 
draw it back; and thereupon preſume that they 
are ſufficiently ſanctiied. Some Turks have alſo been 
ſo zealous, that after having ſeen the Alchoran they 
have put out their Eyes, that they might never more 
ſee a profane Sight, While Chriſtians wonder at 
theſe Extravagances, they perhaps yield to others as 
much Deteſtation or Scorn, tor ſome of their ridi- 
culous and impoſlible Doctrines, and ſuperſtitious 
Parts of their Devotion. When the Morocco Am- 
baſlador attended King Charles the Second at New. 
market ;, the King obſerving the large Sleeves they 
wore, ask'd Lucas, one of the chief of the Amballa- 
dor's Retinne, How they could believe that the 
Moon ſhould come into a Sleeve, which they ſaid 
they wore ſo large for that uſe? Lucas anſwer'd 
him, with another Queſtion ; How Chriſtians could 
believe, that our Lady's Chappel at Loretto flew tho- 
row the Air 200 Miles, and pitch'd it ſelf where it 
now ſtands? This Lucas had been a great Travel- 
ler; he had been at Loretto, as well as at Mecha, 
where Mabomet's Sepulcher is : I believe there are 
equal Cauſes for the Miracles at both Places. Thus 
all Religions are equally eaſy to be imbib'd from the 
firſt Milk; and otherwiſe it were impollible the 
World ſhould continue in ſuch different, divided, 
and abſurd Faiths: but we fee plainly, that Genera- 
tions continue in the {ame Opinions about — 
as well as ia the ſame natural Deſcents; as if one 
were as natural as the other. *'Tis trug, that by 
the Help and Light of the Goſpel ſome have brokeg 
theſe Fetters, and ſtep'd into tbe Freedom of Rea- 


402 ; but then the Prieſts always apply mere 0 
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their laſt and beſt Argument, Perſecution, to 
the Increaſe of reaſonable and honeſt Men. 

The Heathens were more to be excus'd, who con- 
tinu'd in blind Obedience to their Prieſts; for they 
had nothing to guide and direct them, but what 
their Prieſts invented from time to time: but Chriſ- 
tians have a revealing Goſpel, plain and eaſy enough 
to direct to the Doctrines, Means and Ways of Sal- 
vation, and to redeem People from dark and blind 
Obedience ; by the clear Diſcovery there made of 
the Being and Unity of God, and the as clear Pre- 
cept of Catholick Love and Charity : Thus lay- 
ing an evident and certain Foundation of Eternal 
Happineſs, on what is equally rational and intelli- 
gible, He that has redeem'd us from Myſtery 
and Sin, has inſiſted chiefiy on the plain and decent 
Methods of Juſtice, perform'd to one another: and 
in his Rule-of Prayer, he makes the Forgiveneſs we 
implore from God, to depend on a Covenant of do- 
ing the ſame to others that we deſire of him; Fore 
give us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs 
againſt us, In our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, 
all thoſe excellent Rules are deliver'd, after a moſt 
explicite and plain manner: there we find no Foot- 
ſteps, nor the leaſt Riſe given, for ſuch myſterious 
Fancies and Opinions, as the Prieſts teach and in- 
join in the Church of Rome all ſuch Doctrines and 
Impoſitions aroſe from nothing but Prieſtcraft, to 
ſupport and to inlarge their Intereſts and Power. 
If they practis'd only as true Diſciples of Chriſt, 
and taught after his plain and bleſſed Manner and 
Method ; they would then exerciſe themſelves whol- 
ly in a ſincere and plain Example of Life, and 
make ſuch an Example the Scope and End of their 
Teaching, and thereby infuſe the Power of Religh 
into the Minds and Hearts of Men. But inſtea of 
this, they teach and impoſe the Power of themſelves, 
and their dark and diſputable Points cannot be neceſ- 
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ſary, no nor ſutable to the Ends of the Goſpel ; 
there being nothing there preſcrib'd to breed Per- 
plexities, or to altet and: transfer its own Rule and 
Power, to the Interpretations and Power of Men. 
Myſtery therefore is us'd only as a means to this Per- 
ſuaſion, that Power aad Knowledg are in the Prieſts ; 
and Perſecution is the heavy Rod, to awe and terri- 
fy Men from queſtioning their Doctrine. 

But tho Education ſhows us, that Men may be bred 
up to, and may be taught all Religions alike ; and it 
may be in part excus'd by the Ignorance of the Peo- 
ple, occaſion'd by the Multiplicity of Cares and Bu- 
fineſs : yet there is not the ſame Cauſe or Apology 
for Prieſts, to continue in their old Eluſions and De- 
ceits. The People are generally forbid to reaſon and 
examine; they muſt ſobmit to the Pretence of Di- 
vine Authority with an implicite Obedience : but 
the Priefts that have any Abilities, and who withal 
may conſider, muſt know the Folly and Falſhood of 
what they teach ; they cannot believe things to be 
true, which they themſelves invent. The Prieſts of 
Baal ſeem'd to believe themſelves, when they ven- 
tur d upon a Trial of Skill with Elijah; calling upon 
their God for Aſſiſtance, with clamorous Ceremo- 
nies, and Slaſhing themſelves : but it was a forc'd Put 
upon them; they were oblig'd to play the Tricks 
belonging to their way of Devotion, and probably 
they hop'd that Elijah could do as little as they, and 
fo the Difference would be compounded in a Drawn 
Battel. Nor could they of Be} more believe what 
they taught; they could not think, their God de- 
vour d the vaſt Proviſions got ready for him, when 
they themſelves eat it up. Did the Prieſts believe 
the Oracles, which they themſelves invented ; or that 
they conld find future Events in the Entrails of 
Beaſts, or by the Flight or Pecking of Birds, or by 
a Divination by ſuch a Statue in the Highway, or by 


Thunder on the left Hand, or any ſuch like? es 
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the Prieſts of the Church of Rome believe the Mira- 
cles invented by themſelves ? Do they not know that 
the abus'd Purchaler has poking for his Mony, when 
he buys ladulgences; and as little, when Mony is 
got together with all Expedition (which I have 
known) that Prayers may be begun to haſten a Soul 
our of Purgatory ? Are they not aware that the 
Virtue pretended to be given, by their Conſecration, 
to an Agnus Dei, a Croſs, an Image, the Clouts of 
lafants, is nothing but a Pretence ? When they make 
an indifferent Mana Divine Saint, are they ignorant 
of the Cheat they put upon the World ? 

But from this Digrefſion, let us return to con- 
clude the Point of Myſtery; how uſeful it has been 
thought by Prieſtcraft to inlarge their Intereſts and 
Power: we may ſee this in a ſhort Account of Ari- 
ſtotle's Philoſophy ;, which at firſt was moſt fiercely 
and angrily exploded, but afterwards receiv'd with 
higheſt Veneration, ſo ſoon as ever 'twas perceiy'd 
to be uſeful to maintain Myſtery, In the 13th Age, 
as the French write, the Works of Ariſtotle were 
brought into France, and for ſometime taught in the 
Univerſities ; but after a little time his Writings 
were publickly burat, and Excommunication threat- 
ned againſt any that ſhould teach out of them. His 
Metaphyſicks were condemn'd by an Aſſembly of Bi- 
ſhops at Paris; and fix years after the Cardinal of 
St. Eſtienne (lent by Pope Innocent) forbad the Pro- 
feſſor of the Univerſity of Paris to read the Phy- 
ficks of that Philoſopher : which afterwards alſo 
were condemn'd hy a Bull of Pope Gregory the Ninth, 
One Simon a Profeſſor, and Dinart a Maſter of Arts, 
were often accus'd of Hereſy, for being Eſteemers 
of Ariſtotle's Opinions and Writings. Afezeray ſays, 
That in the year 12:9, one Almeric a Prieic, begin- 
ning to preach ſome Novelties, had been torCd to 
recant; for which he died of Grief. Several, af- 
ter his Death, follow'd his Opinions, and were con- 


demn'd 
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demi d to be burnt : and he being condemn'd by the 
Council of Paris, his Body was taken up, and his 
Aſhes thrown upon a Dunghil. And becauſe *twas 
believ'd that the Books of Ariſtotle, lately brought 
from Conſtantinople, had fill'd their Heads with theſe 
Heretical Subtilties, the ſame Council forbids the 
reading or keeping them under pain of Excommuni- 
cation. 

But during this Diſgrace, there aroſe in Ariſtotle's 
Defence three famous Divines, to whom St. John 
Damaſcen had open'd the way, having abridg'd di- 
vers of Ariſtotle's Works; which had aſſiſted him to 
put in order his great Body of Divinity, the Four 
Books of Orthodox Faith : afterwards others improv'd 
this, and took as it were a Plan of Divinity from Ari- 
ſtotle's Philoſophy. 

Now the Tide turn'd as faſt the other way: for 
in the Year 1366. two Cardinals, Commiſſioners 
from Urban the Fifth, came to eſtabliſh the Doc- 
trine of Ariſtotle in Fance; where it was order'd, 
that none ſhould proceed Maſters of Arts that were 
not examin'd upon his Logick, Pbyſicks, Metaphy- 
ficks, and Books of the Soul: it was forther injoin'd 
to ſtudy Ariſtotle carefully, ſo to reſtore the Repu- 
ration of the Univerſity. 

Pope Nicholas the Fifth, a great Advancer of 
Learning, commanded a new Tranſlation of Ariſto- 
tle into Lat, for the Uſe of the Divines of the 
Romiſh Church. 

Pope John, who canoniz'd Thomas Aquinas, in- 
creas'd the Reputation of Ariſtotle, from whom that 
great Doctor has drawn his Principles, and the 
Grounds of his Arguments; that now Arxriſteties 
Writings became the Fundamental Laws of Philoſo- 
phy and the New Divinity, 

In the Fourteenth Age grew the hot Contention 
between the Thomſts and Scotiſts, or the Diſciples 
of Thamas and Scots, about ſubtile Nothings, or 
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(as Mezeray ſpeaks) brangling Cobweb-Controver- 
fies ; theſe were purſu'd with Paſſion, according to 
Intereſt or Inclination, or by Engagement of Par- 
ties: and Diſputes were ſo multiply'd, that a Ve. 
netian Writer pretends to reckon up 1 2000 Volumes 
publiſh'd in that Age about the Philoſophy of Arj- 
ſtotle; whoſe Reputation now ſo far increas d, and 
was ſo eſtabliſh'd in the Univerſity of Paris, that 
Ramus (who had found out ſome Obſervations to 
diminiſh the Credit of Ariftotie) was by the other 
Profeſlors in that Univerſity condemn'd in the Year 
1543- as raſh, ignorant, and impudent, in daring 
to write againſt Aiſtotle; and an Order was made, 
that none ſhould teach any other Philoſophy. Suck 
a religious Veneration was now rais'd for Ariffotle, 
tho formerly condemn'd, that Diſſenting from him 
grew to be Hereſy: and in the Maſſacre at Paris, 
Ramus was murder'd with as much Zeal and Fury as 
the Calviniſts themſelves, | | 
The Credit of Ariſtoti”'s Writings, as being fit 
to ſupport the dark Myſteries and Opinions of the 
Church, ſo much increas'd, that in the Year 1611. 
the Doctors of Paris made a Rule that all Profeſſors 
ſhould teach the Nn of Ariſtotle, And in 
the Year 1524. a Requeſt for ſome particular The- 
ſes to be propos'd againſt the Doctrine of Ariftotle, 
was deny'd: and again, Ammo 1629. the Parlia- 
ment there made an Arreft againſt ſome Chymiſts, 
upon the Information of the Sorboniſts, that the 
Principles of Aviſtotie could not be written againſt, 
or leſſen'd, without prejudicing the receiv'd Divi- 
nity of the Schools, 

'Tis no wonder if the Fathers and Sages of the 
three firſt Ages, were not quick enough to under- 
ſtand a fort of myſterioas Darkneſs which they had 
no uſe for; the things not being then found out 
that it was to be apply'd to: bat when the Occa-» 


ſion was ready for it, the puzzling parts of ow 
te 
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tie's Philoſophy being found uſefal, and among all 
his dark Subtilties none more convenient than that 
of Metaphyſical or Abſtrated Eſſences, which were 
Beings no where in being, they were apply'd to ſup- 
port Tranſubſiantiation , where there appears a Sub- 
ſtance that muſt not be beliey'd to be there, and 
another mult be believ'd there which is not per- 
ceiv'd. 

Nothing can be a clearer Evidence than this vio- 
lent Change, how deſirous they were to lay hold of 
every thing that was helpful to preſerve Myſtery, 
and thereby to reduce the Power and Uſe of Reli- 
gion to themſelves, and fo enlatge their worldly 
Intereſt and Wealth. They ealily apprehended 
that following the plain Method of the Goſpel, in 
a humble Example and zealous Perſuaſion, aſcribing 
all Honour and Power to God and none to them- 
ſelves, would hardly make a great Purchaſe of In- 
tereſt and Honours to themſelves ; there would not 
have needed a Statute of Mort-main here in Eng- 
land, to prevent (poſſibly all, at the leaſt) moſt of the 
Land to be given to what they call the Church, thax 
is, the Prieſts. ; 

The laſt aad moſt cruel Contrivance of Prieſtcrafi 
to ſupport Myſtery, is Perſecution; to preſerve their 
Power, by the Oppreſſion and Deſtruction of others. 
And as in all the Particulars of Prieſtcraft, before 
treated of, they have differ'd from the Methods of 
the Goſpel; ſo in none ſo much as their being ab- 
folately contrary to the Propoſition of our Saviour's 
Coming, nt to deſtroy but to ſave, and to do to others 
as me would be done to our ſelycr, ?Tis a ſtrange 
way of performing thoſe juſt and bleſſed Rules, 
to deſtroy and perſecute others; for molt certainly 
cruel and bloody Perſecutors wonld not be willing 
to ſuffer the Torments and Severities they impoſe : 
Hatred, Violence, and Cruelty, are the Methods of 


their proceeding, Wille our Saviour has made the 
Dog- 
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Doctrines of Love, Meekneſs and Charity, the In- 
gredients of his Goſpel, and the Characters for his 
Diſciples to be known by, John 13. 34, 35. The 
Chriſtian Religion, which brought Light to the 
World, began thus with Clearneſs, Meekneſs, Love 
and Charity; winning Men to their Salvation by 
ſuch wiſe and peaceable Ways, that if Heaven and 
Eternal Happineſs had not been added as our far- 
ther Reward, yet the before-ſaid Duties and Prin- 
Ciples exactly practis'd, contribute to preſerve every 
one in Health both of Body and Mind, and to the 
ſafe Enjoyment of undiſturb'd Property, 

The Impoſtor Mabomet pretended he was ſent 
from God to convert the World, and bronght in 
his Religion with Deſtruction and Fierceneſs of 
Rage; yet we ſee that now in a few Ages, that 
perſecuting Madneſs is ſoftned: it ſeems now too 
cruel for their Natures as Men, and contrary alſo 
to their lntereſts; ſo that now paying that ſmall 
Tribute to the State which is agreed on, the Chriſ- 
tians enjoy the Uſe of their Religion, and Freedom 
of Trade and Commerce under a quiet and peace- 
able Protection. On the other ſide, the Chriſtian 
Religion, that was begun to be taught with ſo much 
Gentleneſs, Love and Charity, grew to be changd 
into Fury, Hatred, Malice and Perſecution : and 
tho they juſtly complain'd under the Perſecution of 
the Heathen Emperors, eſpecially Diocle/zan, Maxi- 
min, and Julian; yet they were no ſooner freed 
from thoſe Miſeries, but they practis'd upon others 
all the Miſchiefs and Crimes which the:nſelves had 
ſuffer'd, and had inveigh'd againſt; and Revenge, 
and its ready Inſtrument Perſecution, grew to be 


their Goſpel- Methods: that which before they call'd 


Fury and Rage, when us'd by themſelves, muſt be 
call'd Zeal and Devotion. 
The firſt Cauſe of this Severity that began fa- 


mouſly among the Chriſtians, was from Athanasius 
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and Ariusz and the Council of Nice it ſelf ſhew'd 
3 Spirit of Contention rather than of Peace and 
Charity: Conſtantine was forc'd to burn the Records 
of their Quarrels and Animoſities, to ſet their Faces 
towards any proſpect of Spiritual Good. The 
War of Perſecution began under the wrangling 
Names of Homo- ouſians and Homci-ouſtans and no 
ſooner was Great Conſtantine dead, but the Arians 
influenc'd his Son Conſtantius to retaliate upon the 
Homo ouſtans, by returning Perſecution for Perſecu- 
tion. It the Homo · ouſiant had made a Creed at 
Nice, the Homo: ouſians in return fitted them with 
another at Arimmum and Seleucia; adding to them 
the Chriſtian Retaliations of Anathema's, Baniſh- 
ments, |mpriſonments, Deprivations, Confiſcations, 
Executions, Burning of Books, and the reſt. From 
this Creed makinz came Perſecutions, almoſt equal 
to thoſe of the Heathen Emperors * ; which were 
ſo much the more ugly, becauſe it was ſtill one 
Part of the Chriſtian Church that vex d the other: 
Zotomen reckons up nine of theſe Creeds, made in 
a few Years. The Ecclehaſtical War being begun, 
Creeds were as the Arms and Ammunition with 
which to carry it on; they fſerv'd alſo as Declara- 
tions, and Cauſes of the War: and as Power and 
Opportunity gave leave, they purſu'd one another 
with theſe both Means and Incentives to Revenge. 
Hilary Biſhop of Poitiers deſcribes this, ſaying, We 
decree every Year of the | ord a New Creed con- 
cerning God, nay every Change of the Moon our 
Faith is alter'd; we repent ot thoſe Decrees, and 
we defend thoſe that 1epert of them: He concludes 
with ſaying, that the Chriſtians were torn to pieces 
by themſelves. Cregory Naz: auzen was fo full of 
Deteſtation at theſe Quarrceis ot Chriltians, that at 
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laſt he reſolv'd never more to come into an Aſſem- 
bly of Biſhops ; becauſe, ſaith he, J have never ſeen 
a good and happy End of any Council: but Miſ- 
chiefs are rather increas'd than remedy'd by them; 
their obſtinate Contentions and Ambitions are ins- 
nite. 

At laſt Hereſy came to be the greateſt Crime, 
and Hereticks (fo call'd) were fore-doom'd to Etet- 
nal Fire; and in the mean time to undergo the more 
temperate ones here. It grew to be a Vie of Chri- 
ſtianity, who ſhould be moſt zealous in Extirpation 
of Hereticks, and to preſerye the Honour of the 
Church, by cruel and bloody Means. The famous 
St. Dominick was the moſt (wickedly) zealous in 
this Tragical Task, and from his Order chiefly the 
Inquiſitors have been choſen ever ſince: one of 
his Succeſſors iſſu'd Proceſs for an hundred Thon- 
ſand, whereof {ix Thonſand were burnt in a few 
Years. Pope Leo the Tenth, with the Approbatioa 
of the Council of Zateran, decreed a ſevere Proſe- 
cution of the Hereticksz but at the ſame time a 
light Puniſhment was order'd againft ſuch as bla 
phem'd God, or the Lord Chriſt ; an Offence im- 
mediately againſt God was not to them of fo dan- 
gerous a Nature, as that which they call Hereſy ; 
becaule Hereſy is contrary to their Dictates and 
Power. And yet they would nor ſeem to be Men 
of Blood; but, with a miſerable Evaſion, make the 
Magiſtrate their Stirrup-Dog, ard loo him on to 
ſeize and execute the Prey, as they direct him, Brut 
"tis very lamentable, that not only in tormer Ages 
thoſe that have ſuffer'd under, and complain d of 
Perſecution, when by Alteration of Fortune the 
Power hath fallen into their own Hands, they have 
acted all that which before they condemn'd: but 
even ſtill in our days, every Party that has groan'd 
under ſuch Sufferings, when they are arriv'd at 
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Power, vie the ſame Severities which formerly they 
inveio hd againſt. 

Perſecution is commonly taken to riſe trom the 
Impatience of Men to endure Contradiction; but it 
Difference aroſe only from . Diſputes, where there 
is no concern of lutereſt or Ambition, Men would 
nor unite to make Laws to deſtroy or puniſh, or 
endeavour by ſuch Means to compel others to be- 
lieve as themſelves believe, The Love of worldly 
Power and Intereſt was the Cauſe of Perſecution :; 
the Sets of Philoſophers that had great Differences, 
and taught various Philoſophies, never thought it 
worth the Combination of a prevailing Opinion or 
Party, to periccute the others; becauſe no Intereſt 
or Power could be the Produce of ſach a Method. 

4ato's and Ariſtotle's Succeſſors taught in Athens, and 
124 their Sects and Followers; but it never be- 
came worth Perſecution on either ſide: but when 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy became uſeful for Prieſtcraft, 
where Power and Intereſt were delign'd, then ir 
grew fit to be mingled with the Cauſes of Berſecu- 
tion. Perſecution therefore began from the inſa- 
tiate Deſire of Secular Power and Intereſt, to pre- 
ſerve that Dominion over Souls and Eſtates, which 
Myſtery brought the Prieſthood into: for when, by 
theit ſubtile and dark [mpolitions, they had ſubjeted 
Men to an implicit Belief of, and Subjection to, 
their Divine and Infallible Inſpiration = Autho- 
rity. they then found it neceſſary to tortity and 
preſerve that Intereſt by Perſecution ; and thereby 
to prevent the Examination of the unneceſſary Fol- 
lies and Cheats impos'd, by comparing them with 
the naked Truth and Plainneſs of the Goſpel; to 
ſecure their Subjects from deferting them, or de- 
claring agalult them, they take care that Fccleſia- 
ſtical Dragoons be prepar'd (not to convert, but) 
deſt roy them. 
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There cannot be any who are for Perſecution ſo 
dull, as to believe it the Means for what they 
(would ſeem io) intend it, the Converſion of the 
Erroneous, For in Perſecution there is no rational 
Perſ:2fion, in the Torments, or other Puniſnments: 
tun which can move an Alteration in Opinion, is 
Reaſon and Argument, gently and friendly pro- 
pos'd; Error muſt be ſhown by Argument, not by 
Power or Barbarities. If that were the true Way, 
which the Infallible follow, then if a Man is known 
to differ in a particular Opinion, he ſhould be con- 
verted by breaking a Limb for that Opinion; and 
io another Limb for another ſuch (Dillenting) Opi- 
nion, and not by Arguments, till the Sum total of 
his Herelies grew big enough tor the Fire: but then 
it would appear alſo, that what they pretend is tor 
Converſion, in very deed is only for Deſtruction; 
and the Service and Puniſhment is wholly for them- 
ſelves, not the Perſons puniſh'd., It a Man fees 
Light, or any other Object, could Puniſhment make 
him not believe what he ices! Torments perhaps 
may make him ſay, that he does not fee What he 
does, or any thing elſe, from the Force of his pre- 
vailing Miſery : ſo perhaps Perſecution, in its various 
and skilful inventions of ſeveral Puniihmeats and 
Torments, may force the wretched Sufferers ver. 
bally to renounce their reſpective Faiths and Opi- 
niogs, tho they be not at all alter d in their Belief ; 
which Victory is indeed a Service to the Prie{t's 
Power, but none to God, or the Suffering Perſon. 
If a Man ſhould ſay his Prayers for a ſhow in this 
World, and yet not believe in the God he prays 
to, but only deſigns to keep himſelt irom Trouble 
10d Diſturbance ; would not ſuch Prayers be (ban- 
tring) Sins? ls there not the ſame Reaſon, that 
thoſe who perſecute, aad by Torments or Fears. 
force ſuffering Wretches to declare againlt their 
own Conſcicaces, ſhovld be eſteem'd and jadg'd 
1 guilty 
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guilty of the Sin which their Cruelty caus'd ? or is 
chere perhaps any greater Sin, than to fin againſt 
a Man's own Conicience? Should any one force a 
Man to murder himſelt; would nat ſuch a one be 
guilty of the Marder? Doth not the Law make 
the Accellory equally guilty with the Principal? By 
the ſame reaſon, thoſe that are guilty of the Vio- 
lence or Terror, are guilty of the (unconſcionable, 
and therefore impious) Renuaciations that were 
caus'd by ſuch Terror or Violence. Perſecution can 
be no Argument to perſuade, nor Deſtruction the 
Way to Converlion ; and to force any to {in againſt 
their Conſciences, is no Rule of Chriſtianity. The 
late unexampled Perſecution in France has, by 
ſtrange inveated Ways of ſeveril Torments and 
Vexations, forcd many to renounce ( verbally ) 
their Opinions and Conſciences; a Sin which God 
hates: it's true, Men ſhould undergo all Sufferings 
for their Conſciences; but if Torments prevail over 
the Weakneis of a diſtracted Sufferer, thoſe that 
inflict the Cruelty are certainly the cauſe of what 
God hates, and thcir Rewards will be accordingly, 
Perſecution therefore can be us'd out of no reſpect 
to the Service of God: but is a Defiance of him, 
and only a Service to Prieſtcraft and Prieſts, who 
like other Plunderers preſerve ill-got Goods by 
Force. The Preſcriptions of the Goſpel are of a- 
nother nature; even to be gentle in all things, and 
to have Charity for thoſe that oJend : St. John's Epi- 
ſtles, whole Subject- matter is only Love, would be a 
Cheat rather than a trve Goſpel direction, if ſuch a 
thing as Perſecution could be approv'd in the Goſpel- 
tate. If Love could ſpring from loſs of Eſtates, 
Torments, and Death; if the Advice and Goſpel- 
command of Catholick Love wcre not made perfectly 
cidiculons, hy the contrary Coinmand of Perſecution 
and Hatred, we might allow of che Prieſtly Fxpedient 
07 Perſecgunon: vu! twill be impoſſible to perſuade 
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thoſe that ſuffer, that their Perſecutors do not hate 
them, and as impollible to love ſuch Perſecutors any 
better than they love their Sufferings themſelves, 
But Wo be to them by whom the Offence comes: What 
Condemnation mult it carry with it, that thoſe who 
pretend to be Teachers of the Goſpel, inſtead of 
the Ways of Love, ſearch after thoſe of Blood? and 
inſtead of Gentleneſs, purſue with Fury; and that 
too for as little reaſon, as it they went about to 
puniſh thoſe that differ from them in Taſt? for O- 

inion is no more to be help'd than a Man's Reliſh 
twere as reaſonable to puniſh any one for a vitiated 
Palat, as for thinking what he muſt think, 

'Tis not reaſonable to believe that God, who 
knows our Infirmities, will puniſh Error; which is 
no Sin, becauſe it comes not from the Will and 
Intention: One Man may be weaker than another, 
and both may miſtake more or leis, according to 
the Difference of their Capacities; but neither of 
them is thereby guilty, becauſe the Miſtakes and 
Opinions proceed from their Innocence, which is 
to ſay, their Weakneſs and Ignorance, There 
have been very warm and fierce Diſputes upon 
Subject- matters that could have had no good effect, 
if the Decifion had been according to the Deſires 
and Fancies of either of the contending Parties; 
and yet neither of them is to be charg d with He- 
reſy: in the Diſpute concerning Free-will, one 
Party denies it, believing that ſuch Denial mag- 
niſies the Grace of God; the other affirms it, be- 
cauſe he believes it engages Men in pious Endea- 
Yours; therefore abſolutely to determine the Que- 
ſtion, in direct tavour of either Party, would not 
be uſeful. 

St. Pau! reckons Hereſy among the Works of the 
Fleſh; indeed 'tis in Holy Scripture every where rec- 
kon'd among pradical Impieties. Matter of fact, in 

3 direct 
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dire & Sins, can only be aſcertain'd to be Hereſy, If 
a Man does not mix a Vice with his Opinion, and 
that his Life accordingly is not led in unjuſt Prac- 
tices, his Error in Opinion cannot be a Crime, nor 
any toundation of a Puniſhment. If we ſeriouſly 
coniider the ill and unjuſtifiable Grounds of ſuch a 
Perſecation, the Hereſy wil! appear to be on the 
other ſide, the Perſecutors will be the Hereticks : 
for thoſe who practiſe Uncharitableneſs and Cruelty, 
commit that Hereſy of ths Fleſh ;, directly contrary to 
what our Saviour taught, and founded the Chriſtian 
Religion upon, even Meekneſs, Charity and Mercy, 
But as St. Paul lays, He that was born after the Fleſh, 
perſecuted him that was born after tbe Spirit; even ſo 
it is now, and fo it ever will be, while gelf-intereſt 
and Love of Dominion are allow'd to make the want 
of Mercy the means to ſupport and propagate Reli- 
gion: and ſuch i!)-gotten Power muſt increaſe the 
Cruelty and Pride of Men, and conſequently new 
and more large Inventions of Maſſacres and other 
Perſecutions ; and yet (fure) themſelves cannot but 
think it ridiculous, that a Repgion, whole luſtitu- 
tioa is ſo humane and mercitul, ſhould be propaga- 
ted by Cruelty and [nhumanity. St. Paul ſays, The 
Servarts « f the Lord muſt not ftrrve, but be gentle to al 
Alben; in meekreſs inſtructing thoſe that o- rose th:mſelves, 
if God peracventure . Mt awe them R. Eee? ef, to 508 
Achknom): Agnont F the Tub 2 Tim. 2. 2. 4,25. here 
Periec'ntion is forbid, tho againſt thoſe that oppoſe 
the gon Truth, which needed Repentance ; they 
1 to proceed by Meekneſs and Inſtructions : 
jure then the Perfecutors that ſtrive to be ungentle, 
| . 'ſe Cruelty inſtead of Meekneſs, and Death and 
Tortures inſtead of Inſtruction, muſt be the true 
Hereticks. 
Tis very obſervable, that for cal Heve/ier of the 
Fic/h there are no Inquilitions ſet up, nor any Parti- 
cular Perſecutions ; not for Drunkenneſs, or M hore- 
dom, 
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dom, or other Vices : they increaſe as much, by 
Temptation and Example, as thoſe ſort of Vices 
can; and yet were never made Objects of the (pre- 
tended) pious Zeal, or of any Perſecution. Againſt 
ſuch Hereſies they follow more the Apoſtle's Rule, 
endeavouring to convert by Inſtruction and Perſua- 
ſion; but towards the Hereſies that are properly a- 
g4in#t themſelves, they proceed by another method, 
by the Rule of their own Paſſions, not by the Di- 
rections of Chriſtianity, The Reaſon is, Hereſy a- 
gainſt true Morality does not ſhake their Deſign of 
Power and Intereſt; but Hereſy againſt their Rules 
of Faith, which they would have ſuperiour to Scrip- 
ture, is an Abnegation of their Authority, The En- 
deavour to find out Truth ſhould not be reckon'd an 
Offence ; it ſhould rather tend to unite than divide, 
and raiſe Tenderneſs ſooner than Perſecution. God's 
Service is the pretended Cauſe of Perſecution ; but 
without ſuffering it to be fairly examin'd, whether 
the Difference conſiſts in Matters truly neceſſary to 
Salvation. Which again evidences, that the Perſe- 
cution is not for the Canſe of God, or the Good of 
the Perſecuted, but of the Perſecutors. ?J1is ſure 
a moſt melancholy proſpect of Perſecution, that all 
the particulars in which thoſe differ who profeſs the 
Name of Chriſt, are in themſelves of no conſe- 
quence in reſpect to Salvation: for if it be tempe- 
rately conſider'd, there is not one particular, which 
if it had never been controverted, or ſo much as 
thought of, had been at all a prejudice to our fol- 
lowing the true and the plain Rules of Chriſtianity ; 
nor can the Belief or Disbelief of any of thoſe dil. 
puted Particulars, be reputed any part of the neceſ- 
ſary Faith. Suppoſe that the Devotion paid to 
Saints, Angels, Images and Relicks, Prayers for the 
Dead, Conſecration of Agnu Dei's, Blefling of 
Clouts, Indulgences and Pardons made mercenary, 
had never been thought of, where would the _ 
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of them appear, if we follow'd the acknowledg'd 
Rules and Precepts of the Goſpel? Does any of 
theſe concern the doing as we would be done to; or 
would they contribute to mutual Love and Forbea- 
rance of one another 2 ln relation to Faith and Good 
Works, they could neither be inſtrumental nor ex- 
Citing; and had they been material, they would 
have found iome place among the Precepts and In- 
{titotions deliver'd by gur Saviour, in his Sermon on 
the Mount; where no part necellary to Chriſtian 
Conduct can be believ'd to be omitted. So that theſe 
invented Particulars by Prieſtcrafr, are only to create 
a Faith in them, not in Chriſt or his Goſpel ; where 
every thing that is neceſſary, is alſo plain and clear 
but theſe conſiſt of Darkneſs, to involve deceiv'd 
Mankind ina blind and implicic Obedience. 

Another of their abſtruſe [nventions is Purgatory, 
wholly the ſubject- matter of Power and Profit; as 
if it were poſſible there could be a ſeparate confin'd 
Place, where the Puniſhment or Purgation ſhovld be 
more or leſs, as the Price is: as if Heaven were to 
be brib'd, according to their leſſer or greater Lucre, 
If Men muſt believe in their Redeemer, and living 
according to his Example, may thereby obtain Sal- 
vation, to what purpole could that Invention be, 
unleſs for the Intereſt and Power of the Prieſts that 
invented it? For if it never had been thought of, 
what prejudice conld it have been to the Chriſtian 

eligion, whoſe Rules are perfect and effectual with- 
out it, and which affords no (tolerable) Intimation 
of ſuch a Place? They may as rationally affirm, 
that all the Rules of the Goſpel follow'd ia a good 
Life, ſhall yet not be available to Salvation, with- 
out the Beliet of Purgatory , ſo that one Point of 
Salvation is wholly forgot by him that javea; as 
pretend, that after a Lite of Contempt or Neglect 
ot the Goſpel-Precepts, a Man for all that may be 
ra2:29m'd, by Mon, given to the Pricit, 1% Few 
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Place of Puniſhment: ſo near to Blaſphemy does 
this extravagant Opinion reach. Be ſure Purgatory 
is not of ſo antient date, but that there were Chriſ- 
tians long before all mention made of it ; who were 
(queſtionleſs) in a State of Salvation without the 
help of that Fancy, and others are ſo now without 
the belief of it: the Faith of it is uſeleſs to any Per- 
ſon or Thing, but only to the Prieſts, to compleat 
their Catalogue of Myſteries, and to increaſe their 
Profit and Authority. 
n The moſt famous of their dark Particulars, to 
which they pretend to be directed by the Goſpel, is 
the Real Preſence - where the Prieſt can tranſubſtan- 
tiate, without being himſelf tranſubſtantiated 3 
which is ridiculous enough. For all its ſeeming 
importance, tis of the ſame nature with the Parti- 
culars before-mention'd ; and if it had never been 
thought of, could in no ways have been prejudicial 
to the Chriſtian Religion. For ſuppoſe any one 
ſhould eat of the very Body and Fleſh of our Sa- 
viour, would that particular Food have been the 
Food of Salvation, without Belief in him that died 
for us? *Tis impoſſible that any can affirm ir would; 
for if it were ſo, and that Prieſts can make Bread, 
or 2 Wafer, to be Chriſt's Fleſh, the eating of it 
f muſt ot con ſequence procure Salvation without the 
: help of Faith and Good-works: but if by Faith in 
| his Death for us, Love and Charity, and following 
the Example of his Life, we muſt be ſav'd; of what 
vſe can it be to determine, whether the Sacrament 
be the Real Body, yea or no? Since the Real Sub- 
ſtance would not de effectual by it ſelf, of what con- 
cern can it be whether it be in the Sacrament or no? 
And this Opinion too was not of ſo long ſtanding, 
but that Chriſtians, who before this Invention be- 
liev'd in Chritt, and folow'd his Example, were 
certainly in a State of Salvation: and if that be 
granted, it ſhows that it can be of no concern if the 
Queſtion 
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Queſtion about it had never been rais'd; for if the 
thing propos d to be believ d, was in it ſelf ſeparately 
of no force or efficacy, to what purpoſe is the En- 
quiry whether it be really in the Sacrament or no? 
It it had effectual Power ſeparately, and merely by 
virtue of the Subſtance, then it muſt operate on an 
Infidel that eats it, as well as on a Believer : but if 
Faith in him that died for us, be the Foundation of 
our Salvation, and we build upon it in following his 
Exampleand Precepts, then Salvation cannot depend 
upon this; Whether the Celebration of the Memo- 
rial of our Saviour's laſt Supper be this or that Sub- 
ſtance. Should any believe truly in Chriſt, and in 
our Redemption by his Death, and endeavour to 
follow his bleſſed Rules and Example; and yet never 
conſider further of the Celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, but only as a Memorial, that as often as we 
come thither we do it in remembrance of his ſuf- 
fering for us: would this be ineffectual, without de- 
termining in Opinion at that time what ſort of Sub- 
ſtance we receive? It fo, then if the Perſon that 
takes it gueſſes wrong, all his Faith in Chriſt, and 
all his Endeavours of a good Life, are in vain and of 
none effect. So that upon a controverted Point, 
which ſeems ridiculous to commoa Senſe, Salvation 
muſt depend: and the Miſtake of a dark and con- 
troverted Point ſhall defeat all the Effects of a ſtrict 
following the plain and bleſſed Rules of the Goſpel; 
which moſt certainly contains all things neceſſary to 


Salvation. And if this particular Queſtion, What 


Subſtance it was that is adminiſter'd in the Sacra- 


ment, had been ſo very neceſſary to Salvation, our 


Saviour would certainly have deliver'd it in a plain 
Inſtruction and Precept, to guide our Faith in a par- 
ticular on which Salvation depended, and with the 
ſa me Plainneſs too that he uſes thro the whole Courſe 
of the Goſpel : but the Goſpel only directs Faith in 
him, with Love, Juſtice, and Charity to one _ 
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ther; of which it directly ſays, that the Reward 


mall be eternal Salvation. 

St. Paul ſets down very directly and plainly the 
neceſſary Parts of Faith, and compriſes all in a very 
ſhort Creed: This is the Word of Faith, ſaith he, 
which we preach, that if thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth 
the Lord Jeſus, and believe in thy heart that God rais'd 
him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſav'd; Rom. 10. 8, 9. 
This Doctrine of St, Paul muſt either deceive us, or 
elſe there is nothing of real necellity beſides this, 
and the apparent and immediate Conſequences of it, 
to be believ'd by us as Chriſtians. But the Prieſts 
having egdeavour d to throw every plain Way into 
a Wilderneſs, and to bring Darkneſs upon Light; 
it follows, ſutably to that Deſign, that they propoſe 
themſelves as Guides, and no Man to uſe his own 
Conduct and Reaſon. But if ſuch Impoſers, that 
deſign Power and Wealth by their dark and unneceſ- 
ſary Doctrines, could ſecore us that we ſhould not 
anſwer to God for our ſelves ; then to foll ow ſuch 
Guides as could and would be accountable for what 
their Followers have ſubmitted to, on their bare 
Authority, and to ſerve them, would be reaſonable : 
but ſince a blind and brutiſh Submiſſion to any, will 
de no excuſe to them who had a plain Rule given em 
by God, it behoves every Man to take care that his 
Guide does not miſlead him; and then 'tis the ſame 
thing to follow his own Reaſon, and be his own Guide: 
and ſure every one may be better truſted to himſelf 
than to another. Yet if by their undertaking to be 
Guides, they would exclude the Uſe of Reaſon in 
Religion, why do they themſelves propound Argu- 
ments, why is Scripture ſometimes cited, Councils 
and Fathers quoted, Tradition trump'd up? If we 
muſt not uſe our Reaſon, and judg of thoſe Argu- 
ments, *'twere fair dealing to decree their Propoſi- 
tions magilterially. 


But 
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334 The Hiſtory of Religion. 
But they ſay, the Unlearned are not fit to judg. 
This is true indeed; that is, of the things which 
they have made too hard even for themſelves to judg 
of, and to agree about : but we are capable to jud 
of the Plainneſs of the Goſpel, which only is neceſ- 
fary to our Salvation, Their new dark Writings 
at Doctrines are not decidable among themſelves : 
and tis very impertinent to make it an Argument, 
that becauſe unlearned Men are not able to judg of 
the confasg'd dark Notions of theſe that call them- 
ſelves the Learned, which Notions theſe Learned 
Men ſeldom underſtand alike; therefore the Un- 
learned are to be debar'd from uſing their Reaſon in 
what is plain to be underſtood, ſuch as the plain 
Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt is; which is and ought to be 
their only Concern, Do the Learned by their own 
Agreement encourage others to depend upon them, 
as unerring Guides? How can we be ſatisfy'd with 
their Differences, or find out Truth in their abſtruſe 
Cavillings? For are not the Guides themſelves grown 
into different Sets, ſupported by Cuſtom, Educa- 
tion, Intereſt and Prepoſleſſion, more than by Rea- 
ſon? Do they not continue in a reſolv'd Opinion, 
by only being of the fame Religious Club? This is 
the ridiculous Cauſe why all the Dominicans are al- 
ways of one opinion, in the points of Predeſtination 
and the Immaculate Conception; and the Franciſ- 
Cans are as univerſally of the contrary. It were, in 
my opinion, as rea ſonable that all the Jobns ſhould be 
of one Se& and Opinion, and the Richards of ano- 
ther; pur ſuing ſtil] what is affirm'd by thoſe of their 
Name, without examining the Nature or Reaſon of 
the Opinion : as that the Inſtitution of a Founder of 
the Order (ſuppoſe of Dominicans or Franciſcans) 
ſhould as much influence all particular Perſons of the 
Order, as much as an Opinion which is taught by 
Reaſon. So alſo from the admir'd Thomas and Scotus, 
came the Tbemiſts and Scotifts ; as if there might be 
2n 
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an Impoſition of e from the mere Names of 


ſome particular Perſons of the ſame either Order or 
School. An unlearned Man would receive but ſmall 
Satisfaction in ſuch Guides; and the Choice of them 
would be as little rational and intelligible to him, as 
the Gibberiſh of their School-Divinity is. Snch a 
Poſſeſſion in Mens Minds as we are now ſpeaking of, 
appear'd ſome time in the Diſciples of our Saviour: 
for tho he ſpoke plainly of his going to FJeruſalem, 
and being put to death there; yet (ſaith the Text) 
they underſtood not theſe Sayings, Mark 10. 32, 33. Of 
which the reaſon was, becauſe they were before. 
hand poſſeſs'd with the Traditions and Doctrines of 
the Phariſees, and moſt other Learned Men of their 
Nation, that they were to have a glorious, a con- 
quering and triumphant Meſſias; ſo that no clear 
Expreſlions to the contrary, could have weight with 
them, or be regarded by them : which ſhows how 
little Men uſe their own Reaſon, or make uſe even 
of common Senſe, when once they are thorowly pre- 
poſſeſs d by a contrary Inſtitution or Impreſſion from 
others, or the early Authority of their aſſuming 
Guides. 

The high Impoſers the Prieſts, or others under 
the name of the Church, cannot pretend to lay the 
Foundation of Faith; which is already laid in the 
Goſpel : they may teach and excite to the Practice of 
the Foundations laid in the Goſpel; but they may 
as juſtifiably offer to lay the Foundation of Faith in 
Generals, as in Particulars, eſpecially ia ſuch as are 


dark, and have the Appearance of New: to inlarge 


Faith, is the ſame as originally to lay the Foundation 
of it. But they take care that the Particulars which 
they impoſe, ſhould be ſtamp'd wich a Scripture- 
Mark, either true or falſe ; that they may not ſeem 
to arrogate to themſelves to be Legiſlators. 
From the two great Springs, Athanaſius and Arius, 
the Church overflow'd with Diviſions, and the _ 
eat 
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lent Value of Opinions began. Athanaſius, in his 
Creed, calls what he there ſets down, the Catholick 
Faith; which yet receiv'd a contrary Cenſure from 
two very great Councils; that of Afilan conſiſting 
of 300 Biſhops, and that of Ariminum conſiſting of 
350: bur the Practice, on both ſides, of impoſing 
their Opinions with a Scripture-Mark or Character, 
was begot and increas'd by the paſſionate Deſire and 
Deſign of Power and Intereſt. ; 
We have even at this preſent an unlucky Inſtance 
of the ſtrange Differences among Learned Men, Dr. 
Sherlock writes a Book in anſwer to certain brief 
Notes on the Creed of Atbanaſiu : He fays, his Un- 
dertaking is to vindicate the Atbhanaſian Creed, and 
the Doctrine of a Trinity in Unity; which (he ſays) 
he has now made as clear and eaſy, as the Notion ef 
one God. But another, and a very Learned Perſon 
too, in his Animadverſions upon that Book of Dr. 
Sberlock, calls the Explication of the Trinity ad- 
vanc'd in Dr. Sberlock's Book, a filly, a centradictory, 
and an beretical Notion ; wholly of bis own Invention, 
and a Stab to the Heart of the Doctrine of the Church 
of England : he charges another Book of Dr. Sber- 
lock's, being a Diſcourſe of the Knowledg of Chrift, with 
vile and ſcandalow R flections upon God's Juſtice; 
and ſays moreover, that it may deſerve to paſs for a 
blaſphemous Libel. I ſuppoſe it would hardly hap- 
pen to the Unlearned, or the Laity, if they ſhould 
ſearch after the Knowledg of God and Chriſt in the 
Scriptures only, to be overſeen in wider Differences 
either from one another, or from the Truth, than 
theſe are. What Meaſures or Opinions then, can 
the Unlearned take from their (diſputing) Leaders ? 
Guides that cannot forbear to impoſe Faith in dark 
and unneceſſaty Points, and yet rate their !magina- 
tions at the value of Holy Scripture, even while they 
diſagree among themſelves in the very Points which 
they would injoin others to believe, But it has long 
been 


been the Cuſtom of Learned Men to be ſaying ſomes 
thing; to diſpute and talk, and from thence to im- 
poſe, St. Auſtin ingenuouſly confeſſes this, in theſe 


words, Lib. de Trin. 5. c. 7. When Men ask, what 


is meant by the Three, all human Speech wants 
s Power to expreſs it: yet we have ventur'd to ſay 
Three Perſous ; not that it ſhould be ſaid, but that 
* we may not be wholly ſilent.” In very deed, in 
all Ages the Learned have thought it incumbent 
upon them to ſay ſomething upon every thing; and 
upon dark and unneceſſary Notions, to found a Power 
over others: which would never have been built 
upon the plain and indiſputable Rules of the Goſpel. 
I ſay not this to leſſen the Neceſſity and Uſe of 
Teachers and Guides in Religion : the Knowledg of 
Religion is not born with ns, nor infus'd into us; 
and therefore is to be learn'd, And of conſequence, 
Reſpect and Credit ought to be given to our Teachers 
and Inſtructors, The Unlearned muſt of neceſſity in 
ſome things place a Confidence in thoſe, whoſe pro- 
per Imployment and Learning qualife;, and afliſts 
them to make a true Tranſlation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. This juſt Credit and Reſpe& ought to be 
given to ſuch Teachers as apply themſelves ſtrictly 
to purſue the Methods of the Goſpel ; yet without 
ſuppoſing them to be infallible, or making an abſo- 
lute Refignation of our Reaſon and Judgment. Sup- 
poſe a Man chuſes one, that has the Reputation of 
an able Counſellor and Learned in the Law, to ſettle 
an Eſtate or Purchaſe; and uſes ſuch Counſellof out 
of that juſt Opinion of the Knowledg he has in the 
Law, which he (deſervedly) reckons is much above 
his own Skill in the Laws: muſt he therefore be de- 


bar d, or neglect, to uſe his own Care and Reaſon ig 
examining the Particulars of the Writings and Set- 


tlements ? wherein, tho there may be many things, 
Points of Law beyond his knowledg, yet there muſt 


be alſo many particulars of a plain and obvious na- 
Z ture, 
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ture, wherein any Miſtake or Contradiction may be 
eaſily judg'd of by the concern'd Party. And is it 
not as juſt and reaſonable to believe that Men ſhould 
| be allow'd the ſame Uſe of their Care and Reaſon, in 
"3 the Purchaſe of an cternal Eſtate ? 
| I ſhall conclude with this plain Aſſertion, That 
| the impoling Humour of thoſe who uſurp more to 
themſelves than belongs to Teachers, and their 
| Quarrels and Diſputes upon dark and unneceſſary 
Notions, is an aſſuming what belongs to God, aad a 


_ I 


taking away what belongs to Men. By ſuch Power 
| aſlam'd to themſelves, they rob God of his Glory, 


| the World of Peace, and Men of Love and Charity : 
whereas if they had only endeavour'd to inſtruct and 


perſuade according to the plain and genuine Methods 
of the Goſpel, teaching as they were taught by that; 


| the Glory had been to God on bigh, Peace had flouriſh'd 
: in the World, and Men had abounded in Good-will to 
[ one another, 
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HE Chriſtian Religion, as firſt inſtituted 
by our Bleſſed Saviour, was the greateſt 

Security to Magiſtrates by the Qbedience 
which it taught, and was fitted to enjoy 
no leſs Security under them by a Practice contor- 
mable to that Doctrine. For our Saviour himſelf, 
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not pretending to an 1 Kingdom, took ſuch 
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care therefore to inſtroct his Followers in the due 
ſubjection to Governors, that, while they obſerv'd 
his Precepts, they could neither fall under any Jea- 
louſy of State as an ambitious and dangerous Party, 
nor as Malefactors upon any other account deſerve 
to ſuffer under the publick Severity. So that in 
this only it could ſeem pernicious to Government, 
that Chriſtianity, if rightly exercis'd upon its own 
Principles, would reader all Magiſtracy uſeleſs. 
But aſtho” he, who was Lord of all, and to whom all 
Power was given both in Heaven and in Earth, was 
nevertheleſs contented to come in the Form of a 
Servant, and to let the Emperors and Princes of 
the World alone with the uſe of their Dominions ; 
he thovght it good reaſon to retain his Religion 
under his own cognizance, and to exempt its Au- 
thority from their Juriſdiction. In this alone he 


was imperious, and did not only practiſe it himſelf 


againſt che Laws and Cuſtoms then receiv'd, and 
in the fage of the Magiſtrate; but continually ſea- 
ſon'd and harden'd his Diſciples in the ſame Con- 


_ fidence and Obſtinacy. He tells them, They /hball 


be brought before Kings and Governors for bis Name ; 
but fear them not, he will be with them, bear 
them out, and juſtify,'em againſt all Oppoſition. Not 
that he allow'd. them hereby to violate their Duty 
to the Publick by any reſiſtance, in defiance of the 
Magiſtracy; but he inſtructed and animated them 
in their Duty to God, in deſpite of Suffering. 

In this manner Chriſtianity did at firſt ſet out, 
and accordingly found reception. Fer altho our 
Bleſſed Saviour, having fuld al Righteouſneſs, and 
the time of his Miniſtry being compleated, did by 
his Death fet the Seal to his Doctrine, and ſhew 
the way toward Life and Immortality to ſuch as 
believing imtate his Example: Vet did not the 
Heathen Magiſtrate take the Government to be 
concern'd in the Point of Religion, or rpon that 

: account 
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then Governor of Judea, tho he were a Man unjuſt 
and cruel by Nature, and ſerv'd Tiberius, the moſt 
tender, jealous, and ſevere in point of State or pre- 
rogative, of all the Roman Emperors : Tho he under- 
ſtood that great Multitudes follow'd him, and that he 


was grown the Head of a new Sect, that was never 
before heard of in the Nation, yet did not he inter- 


meddle. But they were the Men of Religion, the 
Chief Prieſts, Scribes and Elders, and the High- 
Prieſt Caiaphas. And yet, altho they accus'd him 
falſly, That be taught that Tribute was not to be given 
to Cæſar, that he was a Fifth-Monarch, and made 
himſelf a King; and (as it is uſval for ſome of the 
Clergy to terrify the Inferior Magiſtrates out of 
their Duty to Juſtice, under pretence of Loyalty to 
the Prince) threaten'd Pilate, That if be let that 
Man go he was not Czſar*s Friend; he underſtanding 
that they did it out of Envy, and that the Juſtice and 
Innocence of our Saviour was what they could not 
bear with, would have adventur'd all their Infor- 
ming at Court, and firſt have freed him, and then 
have exchang'd him for Barabbas ; ſaying, That be 
found no fault in him; but he was overborn at laſt 
by human Weakneſs, and poorly imagin'd that b 
waſhing his own Hands, he had expiated himſelf, 
and wip'd off the Guilt upon thoſe alone who were 
the occaſion, But as for Tiberius himſelf, the 
growth of Chriſtianity did never increaſe his Cares 
of Empire at Rome, nor trouble his ſleep at Capree > 
But he both approv'd of the Doctrine, and threa- 
ten'd the Informers with Death; nor would have 
ſtaid there, but attempted, according to the way 
of their Superſtition, upon the Intelligence he had 
from Pilate, to have receiv'd Chriſt into the num- 
ber of their Deities. The Perſecation of the Apo- 
ſtles after his Death, and the Martyrdom of Stephen, 


happen'd not by the interpoſing of the Civil Magi- 
2 3 ſtrate 
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account conſent to his Execution. Pontius Pilate 
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ſtrate in the Matter of Religion, or any diſturbance 
occalion'd by their Doctrines; but aroſe from the 
High-Prieſt and his Emiſſaries, by ſuborn'd Wit- 
neſſes, ſtirring vp the Rabble in a brutiſh and rio- 
tous manner to execute their Cruelty. How would 
the modern Clergy have taken and repreſented it, 
had they liv'd in the time of St. John Baptiſt, and 
ſeen Jeruſalem, Judea, and all the Region round about 
Jordan, go out to be baptiz'd by bim! Yet that He- 
rod, for any thing we read in Scripture, tho he 
wanted nat his Inſtillers, apprehended no Commo- 
tion: And had not Caligula baniſh'd him and his 
Herodias together, might in all appearance have 
liv'd without any change of Goverament, *Twas 
ſhe that caus'd Jobn's Impriſonment for the con- 
venience of her Inceſt, Herod indeed fear'd him, 
but rather reverenc'd him, as 4 juſt Man, and an 
boly ; obſery'd bim, and when be beard bim be did 
many things, and beard bim gladly. Nor could all 
her Subtilty have taken off his Head, but that Herod 
thought himſelf vader the Obligations of a Dance 
and an Oath, and knew not in that caſe they ought 
both to be diſpens'd with. But be was exceeding ſorry 
at bis Death; which few Princes are, if Men have 
Iiv*d to their jealouſy or danger. The killing of 
James, and Impriſonment of Peter by that other He- 
rod, was, becauſe be ſaw be pleas'd the People, when 
the Prieſts had once ſet them a madding; a Com- 
plaiſance to which the moſt innocent may be ex- 
pos'd, but which partakes more of Guilt than Ci- 
vility or Wiſdom. 

But to find out what the diſintereſted 2nd prudent 
Mea of thoſe days took to be the wiſeſt and only 
juſtifiable way for the Magiſtrate to proceed in upon 
Matters of Religion, 1 cannot ſee any thing more 
pregnant than the concurrent Judgment of three Per- 
ſons of ſo different Characters, and that liv'd ſo far 
aſunder, that there can be no danger of their havin 

corrupte 
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corrupted one anothers Underſtanding in favour of 
Chriſtianity 3; Gamaliel, the Deputy of Achaia, and 
the Town-Clerk of Epbeſus ; the firſt a Jewiſh Doc- 
tor, by Sect a Phariſee, one of the Council, and of 
great Authority with the People, who (when the. 
Chief Prieſt had caſt the Apoltles into Priſon, and 
charg'd them for preaching againſt the Command he 
had before laid upan them) yet gave this Advice, 
confirming it with ſeveral freſh Precedents: A 5. 
That tbey ſhould take beed to themſelves what they intended 
to do with thoſe Men, and let them alone; for if this 
Counſel, ſaith he, or this Work be of Alen, it will come 
to nought - but if it be of God, you cannat overtbrow it, 
leſt ye be found fighting with God. So that his Opi- 
nion, grounded upon his beſt Experience, was, that 
the otherwiſe unblamable Set of Chriſtianity might 
ſafely, and ought to be left to ſtand or fall by God's 
Providence, under a free Toleration of the Magi- 
ſtrate, The ſecond was Gallio, Acts 18. a Roman, 
and oy of Achaia. The Jews at Cerintb hurry'd 
Paul before his Tribunal, laying the uſual Charge 
agaialt him, That he perſuaded Men to worſhip God 
contrary to the Law: Which Gallio look'd upon as bo 
light, and without his cognizance, that altho molt. 
Judges are willing to increaſe the Juriſdiction of 
their Courts, He drove them away, ſaving Paul the 
labour of a Defence, and told them, If it were 4 
matter of Wrong, or wicked Leudneſs, Reaſon would 
that he ſhould bear with them ;, but if it be a queſtion of 
Words and Names, and of your Law, look ye to it, I 
will be no Judg of ſuch Matters. And when he had ſo 
{aid, Paul was releas d; but the Grecks that were pre- 
ſent took Barnabas, and before the Judgment-Seat 
beat Soſthenes the chief Ruler of the Synagogue, and 
Kingleader of the Accuſers. His judgment theres. 
fore was, that to puniſh Chriſtians merely for their 
Doctrine and Practice, unleſs they were Malefactors 
otherwiſe, was a thing out of the Magiſtrate's pro- 
8 Z 4 Vince, 
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vince, and altogether unreaſonable. The third Caſe 


nas, ſtir'd up all the Freemen of his 


ference, and 


* 


was no leſs remarkable: for one Demetrius, that was 
a Silver-Smith by Trade, and made Shrines for Dia- 
Company againſt 
Paul; and indeed he ſtated the matter very fairly 
and honeſtly, aſſigning the true reaſon of moſt of 
theſe Perſecutions: Ie know that by this Craft we bave our 
Wealth, but that by Paul's preaching tbat they be no Gods 
which are made with bands, not only our Craft is in danger 
to be ſet at nought, but alſo the Temple of the great God- 
deſs and ber | , whom all Aſia and the World 
werſhip, ſhould be deſpis'd and deſtroy'd, And it is con- 
ſiderable that even the Jews, tho of a contrary Re- 
ligion, yet fomented, as it uſually happens, this dif- 
gd the Epbeſians on againſt the A po- 
ſtle and his Foffowers. But when they had brought 
Alexander, one of Paus Companions, into the The- 
atre, the Recorder of Epheſus (more temperate and 
wife than ſome would have been in that Office) would 
not make any Iniguiſition upon the matter, nor put 
Alexander upon his trial and defence, but (altho he 
himſelf could not have born that Office without being 
a great Dianiſt, as he declar'd too in his diſcourſe) 
he tells the People, They had brought thoſe Men who 
were neither Robbers of Churches nor Blaſphemers of their 


Goddeſs, (for that Judg would not condemn” Men by 
any Inferences or Expoſitions of old Statutes, which 


long after was Julian's practice, and is fince imitated) 
and therefore if Demetrins and bis Crafts-men bad any 
matter againſt them, the Law was open, and it ſhould 
be deter min d in a lawful Aſſembly ;, but that the whole 
City was in danger to be call d in queſtion for that Uproar, 


there being no cauſe whereby they might give account of 


that Concourſe. And by this be plainly enongh 6gni- 
fy'd, that if Paul and his Companions had ſftoln the 
Chorch-Plate, they might welt be indicted, but that 
Demetrius had no more reaſon in Law againſt them, 
than g Chandler might have had, if by Paul's preach- 


ing, 
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ing, Wax-Tapers, as well as Silver-Candleſticks, had 
grown ont of faſhion : That it is matter of Righe 
and Wrong betwixt Man and Man, that the Juſtice 
of Government looks to; but that, while Chriſtia- 
nity was according to its own Principles carry'd on 
quietly, it might ſo fall out that the Diſturbers of it 
were guilty of a Riot, and their great City of EFpbe- 
ſus deſerve to be fin'd for it. And taking this to 
have been fo, he diſmiſs'd the Aſſembly, Ad, 19. 

After theſe Teſtimonies which I have collected out 
of the Hiſtory of the At, as of greateſt Autho- 
rity, I ſhall only add one or two more out of the 
ſame Book, wherein Paul likewiſe was concern'd be- 


fore Heathen Magiſtrates of greater eminence, As - 


23. Ananias the High Prieſt (theſe always were the 
Men) having countenanc'd and inſtigated the Fews to 
a Conſpiracy, in which Paul's Life was endanger'd 
and aim'd at, Zy/zas the chief Captain of Jeruſalem 
interpoſes, and ſends him away to Flix then Gover- 
nour of Judæa; fignifying by Letter, That be bad 
only been accus'd of jons of their Law, but he found 
nothing to be laid to his charge worthy of Death 
or of Bonds. Whereof Felix alſo (tho the High 
Prieſt was ſo zealous in the Proſecution, that he took 
the journy on purpoſe, and had inſtructed an exqui- 
ſite Orator, Tertullus, to harangue Paul out of his 
Life, as a peſtilent Fellow, a Mover of Sedition, and 
Ringleader of the Sei of the Nazarenes ; not omitting 
even to charge Lyfias for reſcuing bim by great violence 
from being murder'd by them) was fo well ſatisfy'd 
of the contrary upon full hearing, that he gave him 
his Liberty, and 4 Centurion for bis Guard, with com- 
mand that none of his acquaintance ſhould be debar'd 
from coming and miniftring to dim : But being indeed 
to leave his Government afterwards, left bim in Pri- 
fon, partly ta ſhew the Jews and their High Prieſt 
another piece of complaiſant Policy, which 'tis poſ- 
fible they paid well for, ſeeing the other — — 

wo cauſe 
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hecauſekho he had ſem for Paul the oftner, and com- 
mud wiib bim, in bopes that be would have given him 

to be diſcbargd, there came nothing of it. 
Which was ſo baſe a thing in fo great a Miniſter, 
that the meaneſt Juſtice of the Peace in England 
would ſcarce have the face to do ſo upon the like oc- 
caſion. But his Succeſlor Feſtus, having call'd Agrip- 

a and Bernice to hear the Cauſe, they all three were 
of opinion that 'twas all on the Fews ſide Calumny 
and Impertinence, but that Paul had done nothing wor- 
thy of Death or of Bonds, and might have been ſet free, 
but that having appeal d to Cæſat, he muſt be tranſ- 
mitted to him in ſafe cuſtody. Such was the Senſe 
of thoſe upon whom the Emperors then rely'd for 
the Government and Security of their Provinces : and 
ſo groſs were their Heathen Underſtandings, that 
they could not yet comprehend how Quietneſs was 
Sedition, or the Innocence of the Chriſtian Worſhip 
could be ſubject to Forfeiture or Penalty. Nay, 
when Paul appear'd even before Nero himſelf, and 
bad none to ſtand by bim, bus all forſook bim; he was 
by that Emperor acquitted, and permitted a long 
time to follow the Work of his Miniſtry, is true, 
that afterwards this Nero had the honour to be the 
firſt of the Roman Emperors that perſecuted Chtiſ- 
tianity ; whence it is that Tertullian in his Apologe- 
tick ſaith : We glory in baving ſuch an one tbe firſt Be- 
ginner and Autbor of our Puniſhment; for there is none 
that bath read of bim, but muſt underſtand ſome great 
Good to have been in that Doctrine, otherwiſe Nero 
would not have condemnꝰ d it. 

And thence- forward Chriſtianity, for about three 
hundred years, lay ſubject to Perſecution. For the 
Gentile Prieſts could not but obſerve a great Decay 
in their Pariſhes, a Negle& of their Sacrifices, and 
Diminution of their Profits by the daily and vilible 
Increaſe of that Religion, And God in his wiſe Pro- 


vidence had ſo order d, that as the Jews already, fo 
: | the 
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the Heathens now having fill'd up their meaſure of 
Iniquity, ſpronktlong the Blood of bis Saints among their 
Sacrifices ;, and the Chriltians having in a ſevere Ap- 
prenticeſhip of ſo many Ages learn'd the Trade of 
Suffering, they ſhould at laſt be their own Maſters, 
and admitted to their Freedom. Neither et, even 
in thoſe times when they lay expos'd to Perſecution, 
were they without ſome intervals and catching ſea- 
ſons of Tranquillity, wherein the Churches had lei- 
ſure to reap conſiderable adyantage, and the Clergy 
too might have been inur'd, as they had been exem- 


plary under Affliction, ſo to bear themſelves like 


Chriſtians when they ſhould arrive at a full proſpe- 
rity. For as oft as there came a juſt Heathen Em- 
peror and a Lover of Mankind, that either himſelf 
obſerv'd, or underſtood by the Governours of his 
Provinces, the Innocence of their Religion and Prac- 
tices, their Readineſs to pay Tribute, their Prayers 
for his Government and Perſon, their faithful Ser- 
vice in his Wars, and their Chriſtian Valour and Con- 
tumacy to death under the maſt exquiſite Torments 
for their holy Profeſſion ; he forthwith relented, he 
rebated the Sword of the Executioner, and could not 
find in his heart or in his power to uſe it agamlt the 
Exerciſe of that Religion, Ir being demonſtrable 
that a Religion inſtituted upon Juſtice betwixt Man 
and Man, Love to one another, yea even their Ene- 
mies, Obedience to the Magiſtrate in all Human and 
Moral Matters, and in Divine Worſhip, upon a 
conſtant Exerciſe thereof, and as conſtant Suftering 
in that Cauſe, without any pretence or latitude for 
Reſiſtance, cannot, ſo long as it is true of it ſelf in 
theſe things, fall within the Magiltrate's Juriſdiction, 
But as it firſt was planted without the Magiſtrate's 
hand, and the more they pluck'd at it, fo much the 
more ſtill it flour iſnd; ſo it will be to the end of the 
World: and whenſoever Governours have a mind 
to try for it, it will by the ſame means and method 
ſooner 
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ſooner or later foil them; but, if they have a mind 
to pull up that Mandrake, it were adviſable for 
them not to do it themſelves, but to chaſe out a Dog 
for the Imployment. I confeſs, whenſoever a Chriſ- 
tian tranſgreſſes theſe Bounds once, he is impounda- 
ble, or like a Wafe and Stray whom Chriſt knows 
not, hefalls tothe Lord of the Mannor. But other- 
wiſe he cannot ſuffer, he is invulnerable by the 
Sword of Juſtice: only a Man may ſwear and damn 
himſelf to kill the firſt honeſt Man he meets, which 
hath been and is the caſe of all true Chriſtians wor- 
ſhipping God, under the Power and Violence of 
their Perſecutors. | 
But the Truth is, that even in thoſe times which 
ſome- Men now, as oft as it is for their Advantage, 
do conſecrate under the Name of Primitive, the 
Chriſtians were become guilty of their own Puniſh- 
ment: and had it not been, as is moſt uſual, that the 
more ſincere Profeſſors ſuffer d promiſcuouſly for the 
Sins and Crimes of thoſe that were carnal and Hypo- 
crites, Their Perſecutors may be look'd upon as ha- 
ving been the due Adminiſtrators of God's Juſtice, 
For (not to go higher) if we conſider but that which 


is reckon'd the tenth Perſecution under Diocleſian, fo 
| 4 incorrigible were they after nine preceding, that no 
4 other could be expected; which Euſebius, I. 3. c. 1. 


| fadly laments, who having related how, before the 
4 -« Chriſtians liv'd in great Truſt and Reputation in Court, 
LY the Biſhops of each Church were be lor d, efteem'd and re- 
1 verenec d by all Mankind, and by the Preſidents of the Pro- 
vinces; the Meetings in all the Cities were ſo many and 
numerous, that it was weceſſary and allow'd them to erect 
in every one ſpacious and goodly Churches ; all things 
went on proſperouſly with them, and to ſuch an height 


that no envious Man could diſturb them, no Devil could 
burt them; as long as walking yet worthy of thoſe Mer - 
cies, they were under the Almighty's Care and protection 
after that our Affair ly that too much Liberty degenerated 

into 
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imo Luxury and Lazineſs, and ſome proſecuted others 
with Hatred and Contumely, and almoſt all of us wounded 
our ſelves with the Weapons of the Tongue in ill Language, 
when Biſhops ſet upon Biſhops, and the People that le- 
long d to one of them ſtir d up Sedition againſt the People of 
another : then horrible Hypocriſy and Diſſimulat ion ſprang 
up to the utmoſt Extremity Malice; and the Judgment 
of God, while yet there was liberty to meet in Congrega= 
rions, did ſenſilly and by ſteps begin to viſit us, the Per- 
ſecution at ſirſt diſcharging it ſelf upon our Brethren that 
were in the Army. But we baving no feeling of the baud 
of God, nor endeavouring to make our Peace with him, 
and living as if we believ'd that God did neither take 
notice of our Tranſgreſſions, nor would viſit us for them, 
we heap'd up Iniquity upon Iniquity. And thoſe who 
ſeem'd to be our Paſtors, trampling under foot the rules a 
Piety, were inflam'd among themſelves with mutual Con- 
tentions; and while they minded nothing elſe but to exag- 
gerate their Quarrels, Threats, Emulation, Hatred and 
Enmities, and earneſtly each of them purſued bis parti» 
cular Ambition in a tyrannical manner, then indeed the 
Lord, then I ſay, according to the Voice of the Prophet 
Jeremy, be cover d the Daughter of Sion with a Cloud 
in bis Anger, and caſt down from Heaven unto Eartb 
the Beauty of Iſrael, and remember d not bis Foot-ſtool 
in the day of bis Anger, And ſo the pious Hiſtorian 
pathetically goes an, and deplores the Calamities 
that inſu'd, to the loſs of all that tack of Reputa- 
tion, Advantage, Liberty and Safety, which Chris- 
tian People had by true Piety, and adhering ſtrictly 
to the Rules of their Profeſſion, formerly acquir'd and 
injoy'd, but had now forfeited, and {marted deſerveds 
Iy, under Diocleſian's Perſecution. And it was a ſe- 
vere one, the longeſt too that ever happen'd, ten 
Years from his beginning of it, and conting'd by o- 
thers: by which time one might have thoug 


ut the 
Church would have been ſufficieatly wignow'd,, and 
nothing left but the pure Wheat, whereas it prov'd 


qulte 
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quite contrary ; and the holieſt and moſt conſtant of 
the Chriſtians being blown away by Martyrdom, it 
ſeem d by the ſucceeding times as it nothing but the 
Chaff and the Tares had remain'd, But there was 
yet ſuch a Seed left, and notwithſtanding the Defec- 
tion of many, fo iaternal a Virtue in the Religion it 
ſelf, that Diocleſian could no longer ſtand againft it, 
but tir d out in two Years time, was glad to betake 
himſelf from rooting out Chriſtianity, to Garden- þ 
ing, and to fow Pot-herbs at Salona. And he with | 
bis Partner Maximiams, reſign'd the Empire to Ga- 
lerius and Confantine, the excellent Father of a more 
glorious and Chriſtian Son, Conſtantine the Great, 
who in due Seaſon ſucceeded him, and by a Chain of 
God's extraordinary Providences ſeem'd to have been 
let down from Heaven to be the Emperor of the 
hole World, and as I may ſay, the Univerſal Apo- 
fle of Chriſtianity. 


# It is unexpreſſible the Vertue of that Prince, his 
1 Care, his Indulgence, his Liberality, his own Exam- 
| ple, every thing that could poſſibly tend to the Pro- 
motion and Incouragement of true Religion and 
1 Piety. And in order to that, he thought he could 
11 not do better, neither indeed could he, than to ſhew 
| a peculiar Reſpect to the Clergy and Biſhops, provi- 
ding largely for their Subſiſtence, had they too on 
1 their part behav'd themſelves worthy of their High 
| F Calling, and known to make a right uſe of the Ad- 
F 71 vantages of his Bounty, to the ſame ends they were 
by him intended. For if the Apoſtle, 1 Tim. 5. 17. 
requires, that an Elder, provided be rule well, be ac- 
1 counted worthy of double Honour, eſpecially thoſe who la- 
E bour in the Word and Doctrine, it excludes not a triple 
. or any further Proportion; and indeed there cannot 
| too high a Value be ſet upon ſuch a Perſon : and God 
forbid too that any meaſure of Wealth ſhould render 

a Clergyman Uncanonical. But alas, Biſhops were 

: already grown another Name and Thing than at the 
| Apoſtles 
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Apoſtles Inſtitution; ard had ſo alter'd their Pro- 


perty, that Paul would have had much Difficulty 
by all the Marks in 1 Tim. 3. to have known them. 
They were ill enough under Perſecution many of 
them; but that long and ſharp Winter under Dio- 


cleſian, being ſeconded by ſo warm a Summer under 


Conſtantine, prodac'd a Peſtilence, which as an In- 
tection that ſeizes ſometimes only one ſort of Cattel, 
diffus'd it ſelf moſt remarkably thorow the whole 
Body of the Clergy. From his Reign the moſt ſo- 
ber Hiſtorians date that new Diſeaſe, which was ſo 
generally propagated then, and ever ſince tranſmit- 
ted to ſome of their Succeſlors, that it hath given 
Reaſon to inquire whether it only happen'd to thoſe 
Men as it might to others, or were not inherent to 
the very Function. It ſhow'd it ſelf firſt in Ambi- 
tion, then in Contention, next in Impoſition, and 
after theſe Symptoms broke out at laſt like a Plague= 
Sore in open Perſecution. The Biſhops who began 
to vouch themſelves the Succeſſors of Chriſt; or at 
leaſt of his Apoſtles, yer pretended to be Heirs and 
Executors of the Jewiſh High-Prieſts and the Heathen 
Tyrants, and were ready to prove the Will. The 
ignorant Jews and Infidels underſtood not how to 
perſecute, had no Commiſſion to meddle with Reli- 
gion, but the Biſhops had ſtudy'd the Scriptures, 
knew better things; and the ſame, which was Cru- 
elty and Tyranny in the Heathens, if done by a 
Chriſtian and Eccleſiaſtical Hand, was hallow'd to 
be Church-Government, and the Care of a Dioceſs. 
But chat I may not ſeem to ſpeak without-book, or 
out-run the Hiſtory, I ſhall return to proceed by 
thoſe degrees I newly mention'd, whereby the Chriſ- 
tian Religion was uſurpꝰd upon, and thoſe things be- 
came their Crime which were their Duties. 

The firſt was the Ambition of the Biſhops, which 
had even before this taken its Riſe, when in the In- 
tervals of the former Perſecutions the Piety of the 

? Chriſtians 
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352 An Hiſtorical Eſſiy touching h 
Chriſtians had laid out ample Proviſions for the 
Church; but when Conſtantine not only reſtor d all 
thoſe which had been confiſcated under Diocleſian, 
but was every day adding ſome new Poſſeſſion, Privi- 
lege, or Honour, a Biſhoprick became very deſira- 
ble, and was not only a good Work, but a good 
Thiog, eſpecially when there was now no danger of 
Paying, as it was uſual formerly, their Firſt-Fruits 
to the Emperor by Martyrdom. The Arts by which 
Ambition climbs, are Calumny, Diſſimulation, Cru- 
elty, Bribery, Adulation, all apply'd in their pro- 
per Places and Seaſons; and when the Man hath at- 
tain'd his End, he ordinarily ſhows himſelf then in 
his Colours, in Pride, Opiniatry, Contention, and 
1 al! other requiſite or incident ill Qualities. And if 
: the Clergy of thoſe times had ſome more dextrous 
6+] and innocent way than this of managing their Am- 
1 bDition, it is to be lamented inter Artes Deperditas, or 
lies enviouſiy bid by ſome muſty Bookworm in his 
138 Library. But ſo much I find, that both be- 
ore, and then, and after, they charg'd ſuch Crimes 
on one another, that a Man would ſcarce think he 
were reading an Hiſtory of Biſhops, but a Legend of 
Devils : and each took ſach care to blacken his Ad- 
verſary, that he regarded not how he ſmutted him- 
felf thereby, and his own Order, to the Laughter or 
Horror of the By-Standers. And one thing 1 re- 
mark particularly, that as Son of a Whore is the mo- 
dern word of Reproach among the Laity, of the 
ſame uſe then among the Clergy was Heretick, There 
were indeed Hereticks as well as there are Baſtards, 
and. perhaps it was not their fault (neither of them 
could help it) but the Mothers or the Fathers. But 
they made ſo many Hereticks in thoſe days, that *tis 
7 hard to think they really believ'd them ſo, but ad- 
ventur'd the Name only to pick a Quarrel. And one 
thing that makes it very ſuſpicious is, that in the 
Eccleſaſtical Hiſtory the Ringleader of any Hereſy 
Was 
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was for the maſt part accus d of having a mind to be 
a Biſhop, tho it was not the way to came to it | As 
there was the damnable Hereſy of the Novetians, a- 
gainſt which Conſtantine, notwithſtanding his Decla- 
ration of Indul ug in, Was. 
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364 4, Hiftaicd Eſſa touching 
bim again into the Church unto the Laick Communion; 
but for the other two, he had ſent Succeſſors into 
their Places. And yet after all this ado, and the 
whetting of Conſtantine, contrary to his own Nature 
and his own Declarations, againſt the Novatians, I 
cannot find their Hereſy to have been other than that 
they were the Paritans of ; thoſe times, and a fort of 
Nonconformiſts that could ha ve ſubſcrib d to the fix 
and thirty Articles, but differ d only in thoſe of 
Diſcipline; and upon ſume Enarmities. therein ſepa- 
rated, and (which wilfialways he ſuſſicient to quality 
an Heretick) they inſtituted Biſhops of. mein on in 
moſt places. nd yet taſterwards in the times of 
the beſt Homo ian Emperur s A d rictly 
religious People did fo conſtantly a herto them, 
that the Biſhops of the ur too fadad. met to 
give them fair quarter; fotaſmuch as tbeyidiffer'd not 
in Fundamentals, and tbemſong mere of de u em a- 
gainſt Hereticks that were more: dangeroud; aud. diametri- 
cally oppoſite to Neligin. Nay inſomych, that even 
the Biſhop of Conſtargpazdpicy ta of Ramen gtwith- 
ſtanding that moſt tender Roint and lateſt of Epil.- 
copacy, ſuffer'd the Novatian Biſhaps ta walk. cheek 
by jou! with tugm in their own Dioceſs , until that, 
as: Socr. 1. 7. e. 11. the Roman erſcepa,νν hAνEU as 
it were, paſs'd the "bounds. of rien bond, flip'd into a 
Secular Priucixality, and twenc:ftrmard tbe. Roman B.- 
ſhops world not ' ſuffer them Mcetingr with Security 5 but 
tho they comme nded "them - for their. Cohfent in the ſame 
Faith with them, yet took n; all their Eftates. But at 
Conſt autinople they continud to fare better, Bi- 
ſhops of that Church emtim nz th Nova tians, and 
giving them froe liberty to keep bci Comuentec les in their 
Church+s, Whit and to havethicir Biſlamps tod, Al- 
tar againſt Altar? A Condeſcenſion, which as our 
Nonconformiſts ſeem not to deſge or thinł of, ſo 
the Wiſdom of theſe times would, d ſuppuſe, judg 
to be very unreaſonable, bit rather that it were fit 
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to take the other courſe; and that whatſoever Ad- 
vantage the Religion might probably receive from 
their Doctrine and Party, tis better to ſuppreſs 
them, and make havock both of their Eſtates and 
Perſons. But however, the Hereticks in Conſtantine s 
time had the leſs reaſii to complain of ill Meaſure, 
ſceing it was what rhe Biſhops meted by among them- 
ſelves. I paſs over that Controverſy betwixt Cecili- 
ans the Biſhop of Carthage and his Adherents, with 
another ſet of Biſnops there in 4frizk, upon which 
Conſt ant ine order*d ten of each Party to appear be- 
fore Miltiades the Biſhop of Rome, and others, to 
have it decided. Yetafter they had given Sentence, 
Conſtantine found it neceſſary to have a Council for a 
review of _ the Buſineſs, as in his Letter to Chreſlus 
the Biſhop of Syracuſe, Enfeb. I. 10. c. 6. Whereas 
ſeveral have formerly ſeparated from the Catbolick fe- 
reſy (for that word was not yet ſo ill natur'd, but 
that it might ſometimies be us'd in its proper and 
good Senſe) and then relates his Commiſſion to the 
Biſnop af Name an others: But joraſmuch as ſome 
baumy been burvieſ) of (their own. Salvation, and forget- 
ting the Reverence*the u that moſt holy Hereſy (again) 
will nat yet tay: nom their Eumity, nor admit the Fen- 
texce that hay rei gives,” obſbinately affirming that they 
were but 4 few that pronaumm d the Scutence; and that 
they did it ver precipitately, before they had duly in- 
quid of the Afatter : and from whence it hath happen d 
that lotth they who ought to bave kept bratherly and una- 
nimatu Agreement together, do abominably and flagitiouf- 
ly diſſent from one another; and ſuch whoſe Minds are 
alienated from the moſt boly Religion, do make 4 mockery 
both of it and them. Therefore I, &c. have commane 
ded very many Biſhops aut of innumerable places to 
mect at Arles, that what aught to bave been quieted upon 
the former Sentence propeunded, may now at leaſt be 
determm d, &c. and you 


to be one of them; and there- 
fore 1 have order d the Prefect of Sicily to furniſh you 
| Aa 2 with 
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with one of the publick Stage · Coaches, and ſo many Ser- 
vants, CC. | . 

Such was the uſe then of Stage-Coaches, Polt- 
Horſes, and Councils, to the great Diſappointment 
and Grievance of the many z both Men, and Hor- 
ſes, and Leather being hackn d, jaded, and worn 
out upon the Errand of ſome contentions and obſti- 
nate Biſhop. So went the Affairs hitherto, and thus 
well-diſpos'd and prepat'd were the Biſhops to re- 
ceive the Holy Ghoſt a ſecond time, at the great 
and firſt General Council of Nice, which is ſo much 
celebrated. 

The occaſions of calling it were two. The firſt a 
moſt important Queſtion, in which the Wit and 
Piety of their Predeceſſors, and now theirs ſucceſ- 
ſively, had been much exercis'd and taken up; that 
was, upon what Day they ought to keep Eaſter, 
which tho it were no Point of Faith that it ſhould 
be kept at all, yet the very Calendiny of it was con- 
troverted with the ſame Zeal, and made as heavy a- 
do in the Church as it both Parties had been Here- 
ticks. And it is reckon'd by the Church-Hiſtorians 
as one of the chief Felicities of Conftantine's Empire, 
to have quieted in that Council this main Controver- 
ſy. The ſecond Cauſe of the aſſembling them here 
was indeed grown, as the Biſhops had order'd it, a 
matter of the greateſt Weight and Conſequence to 
the Chriſtian Religion; one Arius having, as is rela- 
ted, to the diſturbance of the Church, ſtarted a moſt 
pernicious Opinion in the Point of the Trinity. 
Therefore from all Parts of the Empire there mer 
together at the City of Nice 259 Biſhops and better, 
ſaith Euſebiu, a goodly Company; 318 ſay others; 
and another Author has this pithy Remark, That 
they were equal almoſt to the of Servants bred up 
in the Howſe of Abraham. The Emperor had accom- 
modated them every where with the publick Poſts, 
or laid Horſes all along for the convenience 4 their 
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Journy thither ; and all the time they were there, ſup- 
ply'd them abundantly with all forts of Proviſion at 
his own Charge. And when they were all firſt aſ- 
ſembled in Conncil in the great Hall of the Imperial 
Palace, he came in, having put on his beſt Clothes 
to make his Gueſts welgome ; and ſaluted them with 
that profound HumilitY, as if they had all been Em- 
perors; nor would fit down in his Throne, tho it 
was a very little and low Stool, till they had all bec- 
kon'd and made ſigns to him to fit down. No won- 
der if the firſt Council of Nice run in their Heads 
ever after; and the ambitious Clergy, like thoſe 
who have been long athirſt, took ſo much of Con- 
ſantine's Kindneſs, that they are ſcarce come to 
themſelves again after ſo many Ages, The firſt 
thing was, that he acquainted them with the Cauſes 
of his ſummoning them thither ; and in a grave and 
moſt Chriſtian Diſcourſe exborted them (to keep the 
Peace, or) to 4 good Agreement, as there was reaſon. 
For (ſaith Ruffin, I. 1. c. 2.) the Biſhops being met bere 
from almoſt all Parts, and as they »ſe to do, bringing 
their Quarrels about ſeveral matters along with them, 
every one of them was at the Emperor offering bim Peti- 
tions, laying out one another's Fasits (for all the good 
Advice he had given them) and were more intent upon 
theſe things, than upon the Buſineſs they were ſent for, 
But he, conſidering that by theſe Scoldings and Bickerings 
the main Af air was fruſtrated, appointed a ſet Day, by 
which all the Biſhops ſhould bring bim in whatſoever Com- 
plaint they bad againſt one another. And they being 
all brought, he made them that high A/atice Com- 
plement: God hath made you Prieſts, and bath given 
you Power to judg me, and therefore it is in you to judg 
me rigbteouſiy; but you cannot be judg's by any Alen. 
It is God only can judg you, and therefore reſerve all 
your OQuarvels to bis Tribunal; for you are as Goas to 
me, and it is not convenient that a Man ſhould judg of 
Cods, but he only of whom: it is writien, God ſtandeth 
: | Aa 3 in 
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in the Congregation of the Gods, and diſcerneth in 
the midſt of them. And therefore ſetting theſe things 
aſide, apply your Minds without any contention to t 
Concernments of God's Religion. And ſo without open - 
ing or reading one Petition, be. commanded them altoge- 
ther to be burnt there in bis Preſence, An Action of great 
Charity and excellent WiſdofF, had but ſome of the 
Words been ipar'd : For doubtleſs, tho they that 
would have complain'd of their Brethren, grumbled 
a little; yet thoſe that were acculable were all very 
well ſatisfy d: And thoſe Expreſſions, You can judg 
me righteouſly, and you canns: be judg d by any Man, 
and God only can judg you, Tou are Gods to me, &c. 
were ſo extremely ſweet to moſt of the Biſhops Pa- 
lats, that they believ'd it, and could never think 
of them afterwards but their Teeth water d; and 
they ruminated ſo long on them, that Conſtant ines 
Succeſſors came too late to tepent it. BUF now the 
Biſhops having miſt of their great end of quarrellin 
one with another, betake themſelves, tho ſome- 
what aukwardly, to Buſineſs. And it is nectMary to 
mind, that as ſhortly as poſſible for the underſtinding 
of it, I givea curſory account of Ac xander and A- 
ris, with ſome few others that were the moſt inte- 
reſted in that general and firſt great Revolution of 
Eccleſiaſtical Affairs ſince the days of the Apoſtles. 
This Alexander was the Biſhop of Alexandria, and 
appears to have been a pious old Man, but not equal- 
ly prudent, nor in Divine things the moſt capable? 
nor in conducting the Affairs of the Church very 
dextrous; but he was the Biſhop. This Character 
that I have given of him, I am the more confirm'd 
in from ſome Pallages that follow, and all of them 
pertinent to the Matter before mc. They were us'd, 
Sozom. I. 2. c. 16. at Alexandria, ta keep yearly a 
f2lemn Feſtival to the memory of Peter one of their 
former Biſhops, upon the ſame, day that, he ſuffer'd 
Martyrdom z which Alexande, having celchrated at 
9 | | * the 
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the Church with publick Devotion, was ſitting after 
at home, expecting ſome Gueſts to dine with him, 
Sozom.. }, 2. c. 16. As he was alone, and looking to- 
wards che Sea-lide, he ſaw a pretty way off the Boys 
upon the Beach at an odd Recreation, imitating it 
ſeems the Rites of the Church, and Office of the Bi- 
ſhops ; and was much delighted with the Sight, as 
long as it gppear'd an innocent and harmleſs Repre» 
ſentation: But when be obſerv'd them at laſt, how 
they acted the very adminiſtration of the Sacred My- 
ſteries, he was much troubled; and ſending for ſome 
of the chief of his Clergy, caus'd the Boys to be 
taken and brought before him. He ask'd them par- 
ticulacly what kind of. Sport they had been at, and 
what the Words, and what the Actions were that 
they had us'd in it. After their fear had hindred 
them a while from anſwering, and now they were 
afrAd of being ſilent, they confeſs'd that a Lad of 
their Playfellows, one Athanaſius, had baptiz d ſome 
of them that were not yet initiated into thoſe ſacred 
Myſteries, W hereupon Alexander inquir'd the more 
accurately what the Biſhop of the Game had ſaid, 
and what he did to the Boys he had baptiz d; what 
they alſo had anſwer'd, or learned from him. At 
laſt, when Alexander. perceiv'd by them that this 
Mock-Biſhop had made all his Removes right, and 
that the whole Eccleſiaſtical Order and Rites had 
been duly obſerv'd in their Interlude, he, by the 
Advice of his Prieſts about him, approv'd of that 
Mock-Baptiſm, and determin'd that the Boys, being 
once inthe /implicity of their Minds dip d in the Divine 
Grace, ought not to be rebajtiz'd , but he perſected it 
with the remaining Myſteries, which it is only law- 
ful for Prieſts to adminiſter. And then he deliver'd 
Athanaſius, and the reſt of the Boys that had ated 
the Parts of Presbyters and Deacons, to their Pa- 
rents, calling God to witneſs that they ſhould be e- 
ducated in the Miniſtry of the Church, that they 
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260 Az Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
night paſs their Lives in that Calling which they 
had choſea by Imitation. But as for Atbana/ru, a 
ſhort while after Alexander took him to live with 
him and be his Secretary, having caus'd him to be 
carefully educated in the Schools of the beſt Gram- 
marians and Rbetoricians And he grew, in the opi- 
nion of all that ſpoke with him, a diſcreet and elo- 
quent Perſon, and will give occaſion Yo be more 
than once mention'd again in this Diſtourſe. I have 
tranſlated this in a manner word for word from 
the Author. This good-natur'd old Biſhop Alex- 
ander, that was ſo far from anathematizing, that he 
did not ſo much as whip the Boys for the profanation 
of the Sacrament againſt the Diſcipline of the 
Church, but without more ado left them, for ought 
I fee, at liberty to regenerate as many more Lads 
on the next Holy-day as they thought convenient : 
He, Socr. I. 1. c. 3. being a Man that livd an caſy 
and gentle Life, bad one day call d bis Prieſts and the 
reſt of bis Clergy together, and fell on Philoſophix ing 
droinely among them, but ſomething more ſubtilely and 
curiouſly (tho I dare ſay he meant no harm) tban 
was uſual, concerning the Holy Trinity. Among, the 
reſt, one Ari a Prieſt too of Alexandria was 
preſent, who is deſcrib'd to have been a good 
Diſputant; and others add (the capital Accuſation 
of thoſe times) he had a mind to be a Biſhop, 
and bore a great pique at Alexander for having been 
prefer'd before him to the See of Alexandria. But 
more are ſilent of any ſuch matter; and Sozom, 
I. 1. c. 14. faith, be was in great eſteem with bis Bi- 
Mop. But Arius, Socr, I. f. c. 3. bearing his Diſcourſe 
about the Holy Trinity, and the Unity in the Trinity, 
concei vd that, as the Biſhop ſtated it, he had reaſon to 
ſuſpelt be was introducing afreſh into the Church the 
Hereſy of Sabellius the African, qui fatebatuy unum 
eſſe Deum, & ita in unam eſſentiam Trinitatem addu- 
cebat, ut aſſereret nullam eſſe vere ſubjeFam proprieta- 
ters 


* 
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tem perſonis, ſed nomina mutari pro co atque uſu 
poſcant, ut nunc de illo ut patre, nunc at filio, nunc 


ut ſpiritu ſancto diſſeratur, And thereupon it ſeems 


Arius argu'd warmly for that Opinion, which was 


directly contrary to the African, driving the Bi 
from one to a ſecond, from a ſecond to a third, 
ſeeming abſurdity; which I ſtndiouſly avoid the 
relation of, that in all theſe things I may not give 
occaſion for Mens Underſtandings to work by their 
Memories, and propagate the ſame Errors by the 
ſame means they were firſt occaſion'd. But 
Avius was himſelf blam'd as the Maintainer of thoſe 
Abſurdities which he affix'd to the Biſhop's Opinion, 
as is uſual in the heat and wrangle of Diſputation ; 
whereas Truth for the moſt part lies in the middle, 


but Men ordinarily ſeek for it in the Extremities. 


Nor can 1 wonder that thoſe Ages were ſo fertile 
in what they call'd when beiog given to 
meddling with the Myſterics of Religion further 
than Human Apprehenſion or Divine Revelation 
did or could lead them, ſome of the Biſhops were 
ſo ignorant and groſs, but others ſo ſpeculative, 
acute and refining in their Conceptions, that there 
being moreover a good fat Biſhoprick to boot in 
the caſe, it is rather admirable to me how all the 
Clergy from one end to the other, could efcape 


from being, or being accounted Hereticks. Alex- 


ander hereupon, Sor. I. 1. c. 14. inſtead of ſtilling 
by more prudent Methods this new Controverſy, 
took, doubtleſs with a very good Intention, a 
courſe that has ſeldom been ſucceſsful, makes him- 
ſelf Judg of that wherein he had firſt been the 
Party; and calling to him ſome others of his Cler- 
gy, would needs fit in publick to have a ſolemn ſet 
Diſputation about the whole matter. And while 
Arius was at it tooth and nail againſt his Oppoſers, 
and the Arguments flew ſo thick that they darken'd 
the Air, and no Man could yet judg _ = 
ou 
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362 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
ſhould have the Victory; the good Biſhop for. his 
tt was at a ſtand, neither could tell in his Con- 
ience of a long time which had the better of it; 
but ſometimes he lean'd to one fide, and then to 
the other, and now incourag'd and commended 
thoſe of one Party, and preſently the contrary ; but 
at laſt by his own weight he caſt the Scales againſt 
Arics, And from , thence forward he excommuni- 
cating Ain for Obſtinacy, and Arie writing in be- 
half of his Followers. to the Biſhops, each one, ſta- 
ting bis own and his-Adverſaries Caſe with the 
uſual Candor of ſuch Men in ſuch Matters; the Bi- 
ſhops too every where began to divide, upon it, 
and after them their People. Inſomuch that Con- 
antine, out of a true patergal Senſe. and Care, 
found neceſſary to ſend a very prudent and eminent 
Perſon to. Hex andria, to try if be could accommo- 
date the Matter, giving him a Letter to Alexandey 
and Aris, how diſcreet, how Chriſtian-like, I ne- 
ver read any thing of that nature equal to it! It 
is too long for me here to inſert, but I gladly re- 
commend my Reader to it in the 2 Euſ. de vits Conſt. 
c. 67. . where he begins, I underſtand the Foundation 
of the Controverſy to baue been this, That thou Alex- 
| ander didſt inquire of thy Prieſts concerning a Paſſage 
| in the Scripture, nay didſt ask them concerning a. fri- 
vlan quilles of 4 Queſtion what was each of their 
Opinions? and thou Arius didſt inconſiderately babble 
what thou neither at the beginning couldſt conceive, and 
4 thou hadſi conceiv'd ſo, augbtſt not to bave vented, 

1 | 3 4 

2 But the Clergy having got this once ia the Wind, 
there was no beating them off the ſceut; which 
induc'd Conſtantine to think the convening of this 
Council the only remedy of theſe Diſorders; and a 
wofal ado he had with them when they were met, 
to manage and keep them in any tolerable decorum. 
It leg like ag Eccletal}ica) Cockpit, and a a 
wigbt 
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might have laid Wagers either way; the two Par- 
ties contending in good earneſt either for the Truth 
or the Victory, but the more unconcera'd, .. 

cunning Betters, ſat judiciouſly hedging, and {6 or- 
der'd their Matters, that which fide ſoerer prevail'd 
they would be ſure to be Winners. They were jn- 
deed a moſt venerable Aſſembly, compos'd of ſome 
holy, ſome Braves ſome wile, and ſome of them 
learned Perſons; and Conſtantine had ſo charitably 
burnt the Accuſations they intended againſt one a- 
nother, which might otherwiſe. have depopulated 
and diſpirited the Council, that 4] of them may be 
preſum?d in one or other reſpe# to have made a 
great Character. But 1 obſerve, Sox. I. 1. c. 16. 


that theſe great, Biſhops, altho they only had the 


deciſive Voices, yet thought fit to bring Tong with 
them certain Men that were cunning at an Argu- 


ment, to be Auxiliary to them when it came ta 


hard and tough Diſputation; beide that they had 
their Prieſts and Dc ready a at 2 lift always 
to aſſiſt them: 50 that, their ,fcem'd 
to be ſequeſter'd ; and oF; they 
depended upon what. thei A ak allow 
them. And in that qua 24 2 — waited 
upon Alexander, being eon (for as, yet it 
ſeetns neither rchbi 8 deacons were 


| 55 
_ 


invented.) An | Gable that Athanaſius 
che gerda ſo ﬆ 1 and eing 
a dad reful. 


Pj, and, bome 
Fla nit him; * Row 


A ee 


the d cg 
at? Arus ſhon d. no 8 bY 
upon A Vacancy 7 5 0 is 
up his way, as it ſhortly, after ha 
ſucceeding . the Council, in the See 0 — 
dria. In the mean time you qqay imagine that Hy- 
phaſes, Per ſona, Subſt antia, Sub emia, Eſſentiag. Co- 
«ſ\entialis, Conſubſtantialis, Ante, ſacula Cocternusy RC, 
were by ſo many .Diſputants pick'd to the, very 
Bones, and thoſe tog broken afterwards to come » 
the 
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the very Marrow of Divinity. And never had Con- 

ftantine in his life ſo hard a Task as to briug them 

to any rational Reſults: Melly and patiently, Euſeb. 

I. 3. c. 13. de viti Conſt. liſtening to every one, ta- 
ing each Man's Opinion, and without the Acrimony 


108. 
all ſubſerib'd to the new Creed, except 
ſome , Who it ſeems had rather be Here- 
ticks than : For now the Anathema's were 
pobliſh'd, and whoever held the contrary was to be 
puniſh'd by Deprivation and Baniſhment, all Arian 


Books to be burn'd, and whoever ſhould be diſco- 


ver'd to conceal any of Ariu's Writings, to die for 
it. But ir far d very well with thoſe who were not 
ſach Fools as to own his Opinion; they were all 
entertain'd by the at a magnificent Feaſt, 
receiv'd from his hand rich Preſents, and were ho- 
nourably diſmiſt, with Letters recommending their 
great Abilities and Performance to the Provinces, 
and injoining the Nicene Creed to be henccfatth ob- 
ſerv'd, with that ſtroke of the Pen, Socy. I. 1. c. 6, 
For what three hundred Biſbops have agretd on (a thing 
indeed extraordinary) ought not to bt otberwiſe con- 
ceiv'd of than as the Decree of God Alvgighty, eſpecially 
ſeeing the Holy Ghoſt did [It upon the' Minds of ſuch 


and 
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ant! ſo. excellent Men, and opewd bis Divine Will to 
them. So that they went away I trow with ample la- 
1 yr _ vl they could DE cas = of | 
peror for a v vil, generons, g Gen- 
tleman, they thoug es better of yam pe og 
that day forward : 110 how big 
when they return'd back to Aas — 
every . them —＋ a principal Limb of the * 
Oecumenical, Apoſtolic Catbolick, Ortbodox Council 
when the Catachreſtical Title#of the Church and 
the Clergy were ſo a riated to them by Cuſtom, 
that the Chriſtian & relinquiſh'd or for- 
tten their Claim; Hare that croſſed 
eir way 122 was @ tab ck or an Here- 
tick, — if their Horſe ſtumbled with one of them 
he incur'd an Anarbema: Well it was that their 
Journies lay ſo many ſeveral ways, for they vere 
grown ſo comberſom and great, that the 
Highway was too narrow for an — of them, and 
there could have been no Paſſage without the re- 
moval of a Biſnop. But foon after the Council was 
over, Auſebius the Biſhop of Nicomedia, and 
the Biſhop of Nice, who were already remov'd bo 
by Baniſhment, and two others put in their 
were quickly reſtor'd upon their Petition; w erel 
they ſuggeſted the cauſe of their not ſigning, to 
have been only becauſe they thought they could nor 
with a ſafe Conſcience ſubſcribe the Anatbema ** 
Arius, a appearing to them both by his Writings, his 
Diſcour es, and Sermons that they had been Audi- 
7 4. — to be guilty of thoſe Errors. As for 
mſelf, the — quickly wrote to him. 
oy is now 4 conſaterable time ſince I wrote to your Gra- 
vity to come to my Tents, that you might enjoy my 
Countenance ; ſo that I can ſcarce wonder ſufficiently 
why you have ſo long delay d it. therefore now take one 
of the publick Coaches, - and make all ſpeed to my Tents, 
that baving had Experience of my Kindneſs and Affection 
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to 206 you may return into your own Country, God 
t you, moſt dear Sir. Arits hereupon (with his 
Meade E 50745 ) comes to.Conſtantine's Army, and 
wh im ter FD with a Confgfſion of Faith that 
have p Avery well before the Nicene Coun- 

nd new ſatisfy d the Emperor, Socr. I. 1. c. 19, 
ipſomuch that he writ to Atbanaſis, now Biſhop 

a ide him iq the Church, bur 
r. metal than fo, and abſolutely 
2 writ him another 


my Plea 
f u 1 au — 9 Lg ns 
5 25 ſbavld Le 2 25 binder d vr, farbidlien by you, 
I il fend. A of my. Seruam: to remave. you 
| Hip Jaw , SH, and, piace gnotber in you. fread. 
ab 1 bod it out ſill;; cho other Churches 

75 5 d him vn Cymmuaioa ; ; and the Heretick No- 
166 4740 pot, haye. been more unrelenting to 
pled 1. than be, was to Arius, But This, 
21 5 with other er ware were laid te At bana 
75 Charge a t the; Council of; Tyre (tho 1 ſuppoſe 
Tide they were targ'd) made Athanaſi glad to 
"By Igr it, and ramaja the finſt / cime in exile. Upon 
this. whole matter,it; is my impartial Opinion, chat 
un, or mho oloeyes.cllc were guilty of teaching and 
Publiſhing choſe Errors whereof; he was accus'd, de- 
Frv'd the utmoſt Severity which conſis with the 
Chriſtjan Religion. And ſo willing 1 have been to 
tbigk well of Abanaſius, and ill of the other, that 4 
h M 0 ur poſe avoided the reading, as | do the na- 
min a Book, that I have heard tells the ſtory 
quite Tocberuise; nd have only made uſe of the cur- 
1 Hiſtorians, o thoſe times, 1 —u— all of them tell 
i al; op the An. Only-1 will confeſs, that as in 
a particular 4jiſtory at a venture, a Man finds 

Th inclinable to farour the weaker. Party, ay 
cially 


| 

| 
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cially if the Cogqueror appear inſalent; ſo ". Fl 
been affeQted in reading 7 8 c — | 


7 


have too for + Win, (the for an erroneous Con- 
ſcience) ſuffer,ander-a Chriſtiad Magiltrate., And 
as ſoon as I come to Confantize, I ſhall for that rea- 
ſon change my Compaſlion, and be dovbly. engag'd j 
on the Orthodox Party. But as to the whole mat- | | 
ter of the Council of Nice, I muſt crave liberty to | 

| 


but reſemble e dba Men ordinarily 


ſay, that from one end to the agher, tho the beſt of 
the kiad, it ſeems to me to have been a pitiful hu- 
man buſineſs, attended with all the ill Circumſtances | 
of other worldly Affairs, conducted by a Spirit of 
Ambition and Contention; the firſt, and ſo the | 
greateſt Oecumenical Blow that by Chriſtians was 
given to Chriſtianity. And it is not from any ſnarp- 
neſs of Humour that I diſcourſe thus freely of Things | 
and Per ſons, much, leis of Orders. of Men, other- 
wiſe venerable ; but that where ought is extol'd be- 
yond Reaſon, and to the prejudice of Religion, it is | 
neceſſary todepreciate it by true proportion, It is | 
not their Cenſute of Arianiſim, or the declaring of | 
their Opinion in a coatroverted Point to the, beſt of 
their underſtanding (wherein to the ſmallacs of 
mine they appear to have ligined upon the. Truth, 
had they likewiſe, upon che Meaſurc) that could have 
mor d. ce to tall ſadong a ſto ry, or bring, my- ſelf 
within dhe. 


danger and aim..064ny; captions Reader 
{peaking} thus with get libersy of Mind, but little 
concera for apy pre)8gcqoLmap.geceiae, of things 
thabexe by. ſome: Men ĩdoli⁊ d But it is their Impo- 
ſiting of a new] Amo or Creeg.vpon the Chriſtian 
World, not being contain'd in expreſs words of 
Scripture, to he bgliev'd. with, Divine faith, under 
Spivitual and GixilHenalties, oH to the, Privi- 
leges of Religion, end their making a Precedent, 
follow'd and improv'd by all ſucceeding Ages, for 
moſt cruel Perſecutions, that only could animate _ 


I — 
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In digging thus for a new DeduQtion, they under- 
min'd the Fabrick of Chriſtianity z to frame a par- 
ticular Doctrine, they departed from the general 
Rule of their Religion; and for their Curioſity a- 
bout an Article concerning Chriſt, they violated our 
Saviout's firſt Inſticorion of a Church, not ſubje& 
to any Addition in matters of Faith, nor liable to 
Compulſion either in Belief or Practice. Far be it 
from me in the Event, as it is from my Intention, to 
derogate from the juſt Authority of any of tloſe 
Creeds or Confeſſions of Faith, that are receiv'd by 
our Church, upon clear Agreement with the Scrip- 
tares ; nor ſhall I therefore, anleſs ſome mens Im- 
pertinence and Indiſcretion hereafter oblige me, pre- 
tend to any further knowledg of what in thoſe par- 
ticulars appears in the antient Hiſtories. But cer- 
tainly if any Creed had been neceſſary, or at leaſt 
neceſſary to have been impos'd, our Saviour himſelf 
would not have left his Church deſtitute in a thing 
of that moment : or however, after the Holy Ghoſt, 
vpon his departure, was deſcended npon the Apo- 
ſtles, and They, the Elders and Brethren (for ſo it was 
then) were aſſembled ia a legitimate Council at Je- 
ruſalem, it would bave ſeem'd good to the Holy Ghoſt 
and them, to have ſav'd the Council of Nice that la- 
bour. Or at leaſt the Apoſtle Paul, 2 Cor. 1 2. 2, 4. 
who was caught up into Paradiſe, and beard unſpeakabic 
words, which it is not lawful for any Man to utter (hav- 
ing thereby a much better puny than 

ſim to know the Doctrine of the Trinity) would not 
have been wanting, thro the abundauce of that Revela- 
tion, to form a Creed for the Church, ſufficient to 
have put that buſineſs beyond controverſy ; eſpecial - 
Iy ſeeing Hereſies were fprung up ſo early, and he 
foreſaw others, and therefore does preſcribe the me- 
thod how they are to be dealt with; but no Creed 


that I read of. 


Shall 
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Shall any ſort of Men preſume to interpret thoſe 
words, which to him were unſpeakable, by a Gib- 
beriſh of their own impoling, and force every Man 
to cant after them what it is not lawful for any Man 
to utter ? Chriſt and his Apoſtles ſpake articulate- | | 

| 
| 
| 


ly enough in the Scripture, without any Creed, as 
much as we are or ought to be capable of. And the | 
Miniſtry of the Goſpel is uſeful and moſt neceſſary, x 
if it were but to preſs us to the reading of them, to nl 
illuſtrate one Place by the Authority of another, to | 
inculcate thoſe Duties which are therein requir'd, 1 
quickening us both to Faith and Practice, and ſhow- 1 
ing within what bounds they are both circumſcrib'd 1 
by our Saviour's Doctrine. And it becomes every || 
Man to be able to give a reaſon and account of his | 
Faith, and to be ready to do it, without officiouſly 
gratifying thoſe who demand it only to take advan- 1 
tage; and the more Chriſtians can agree in one Con- | 
feſlion of Faith, the better : But that we ſhonld be. | 
licve ever the more for a Creed, it cannot be ex- 1 
pected. In thoſe days that Creeds were moſt plenty 
and in faſhion, and every one had them at their fin- 
zers-ends, *twas the Bible that brought in the Re- 
formation. Tis true, a Man would not ſtick to take 
two or three Creeds for a need, rather than want a 
Living, and if a Man had not a good ſwallow, tis 
hut wrapping them up in a Liturgy, like a Wafer, 
and the whole Doſe will go down currently, eſpe- | 
cially if he wink at the ſame time, and give his AG 
ſent and Conſent without ever looking on them. 
But without jeſting (for the matter is too ſerious) 
every Man is bound to work out hit omU Saivation with 
fear and trembling, and therefore to uſe all helps poſ- 
ſible for his beſt ſatisfaction, hearing, conferring, 
reading, praying for the Aſſiſtance of God's Spirit; 
but when he hath done this, he is his own Expoſitor, 
his own both Miniſter and People, Biſhop and Dio- 
ceſs, his own Council, _ his Conſcience excuſing 
or 
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370 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
or condemaing bim; accordingly he eſcapes or incurs 
his own internal Anathema. So that when it comes 
once to a Creed made and impos d by other Men as 
a matter of Divine Faith, the Caſe grows very deli. 
cate; while he cannot apprehend, tho the Impoſer 
may, that all therein is clearly contain'd in Scrip- 
ture, and may fear being caught in the Expreſſions, 
to oblige himſelf to a Latitude or Reſtriction, fur- 
ther than comports with his own Senſe and judgment. 
A Chriſtian of Honour, when it once comes to this, 
Will weigh every word, every ſyllable: Nay further, 
if he conſider that the great Buſineſs of this Coun- 
cil of Nice was but one ſingle Letter of the Alpha- 
bet, about the inſerting or omitting of an Iota; there 
mult be either that Exactneſs in the form of ſuch 
a Creed, as I dare ſay no Men in the world ever 
were or ever will be able to modulate; or elſe this 
icrupnlons private Judgment muſt be admitted, or 
otherwiſe all Creeds become mere Inſtruments of 
Equivocation or Perſecution. And I muſt confeſs, 
when J have ſometimes coal:der'd with my felt the 
Dulneſs of the Non-conformiſts, and the Acuteneſs 
on the contrary of the Epiſcoparians, and the Con- 
ſcientiouſneſs of both; I have thought that our 
Church might ſafely wave the difference with them 
about Ceremonies, and try it out upon the Creeds : 
which were both the more honourable way, and 
more ſutable to the method of the antieat Councils, 
and yet perhaps might do their buſineſs as effecually. 
For one that is a Chriſtian in good earneſt, when 
a Creed is impos'd, will ſooner eat Fire than take it 
againſt his judgment. There have been-Martyrs for 
Reaſon, and it was manly in them; but how much 
more would Men be ſo for Reaſon Religionated and 
Chriſtianized ! But it is an inhuman and unchriſ- 
tian thing of thoſe F2ith-ſtretchers, whoſoever they 
be, that either put Mens Perſons or their Conſcien- 
ces upon the torture, to rack them to the mages of 
| their 
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their Notions 3 whereas the Bereans are made Gen- 
tlemen, and ennobled by Patent in the 4@s, becauſe 
they would not credit Paul himſelf, whoſe Writings 
make now ſo great a part of the New Teſtament, 
until they had ſearch'd the Scriptures daily whether 
thoſe things were ſo, and therefore many of them be- 
liev'd. Wheretors, altho where there are ſuch 
Creeds, Chriſtians may for Peace and Conſcience- 


ſake acquieſce, while there appears nothing in them . 


flatly contrary to the words of the Scripture; yet 
when they are obtruded upon a Man in particular, 
he will look very well about him, and not take them 
upon any human Authority. The greateſt pretence 
to Authority is in a Council: but what then? Shall 
all Chriſtians therefore take their Formularies of 
Divine Worſhip or Belief upon truſt, as writ in 
Tables of Stone, like the Commandments deliver'd 
from Heaven, and to be obey'd in the inſtant, not 
conſider d; becauſe three hundred and eighteen Bi- 
ſhops are met in Arabam's great Hall, of whom moſt 
muſt be Servants, and ſome Children, and they have 
reſolv'd upon't in ſuch a manner? No, a good 
Chriſtian will not, cannot aſſign and indenture his 
Conſcience over, to be repreſeated by others. For 
tho in ſecular Matters the States of a Kingdom are 
deputed by their Fellow-Subjets to tranſact for 
them, yet it is not ſo in Spititual; or ſuppaſe it 
were, yet were neceſfary, as in the Poliſh Conſti- 
tution, that nothing ſhould be obligatory as long as 
there is one Difſenter, where no temporal Intereſts, 
but every Man's Eternity and Salvation are con- 
cern'd. The Soul is too precions to be let out at 
Intereſt upon any haman Security, that does or may 
fail; but ir is only ſafe when under God's cuſtody, 
in his own Cabinet. But it was a General Council! 
A ſpecial General indeed, if you conſider the pro- 
portion of three hundred and eighteen to the Body 


of the Chriſtian Clergy, but much more to all Chrif- 
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372 An Hiſtorical. Eſſay touching 
tian Mankind. But it was a General Free Council of 
Biſhops ! I do not think it poſſible for any Council 
to be free that is compos'd only of Biſhops, and 
where they only have the deciſive Voices; nor that 
a Free Council, that takes away Chriſtian Liberty : 
but that, as it was founded upon Uſurpation, ſo it 
terminated in Impoſition. But tis meant that it was 
free from all external Impulſion. I confeſs that good 
Meat and Drink, and Lodging, and Mony in a Man's 
Purſe, and Coaches and Servants, and Horſes to at- 
tend them, did no violence to them, nor was there 
any falſe Article in it. And diſcourſing now with 
one, and then another of em in particular, and the 
Emperor telling them, This is my Opinion, I under- 
ſtand it thus; and afterwards declaring his Mind fre- 
quently to them in publick ; here's no Force neither. 
Ay! but there was a ſhrewd way of Perſuaſion in 
it; And I would be glad to know whenever, and 
which free General Council it was that could proper- 
Iy be calfd fo, but was indeed a mere Imperial or 
Eccleſiaſtical Machine, no free Agent, but wound 
up, ſet on going, and let down by the directiomand 
hand of the Workman, A General Free Council is 
but a word of Art, and can never happen but under 
a Fifth-Monarch, and that Monarch too to return 
from Heaven. There are ſome that will not allow 
the ſecond General Council of Nice to have been 
free, becauſe it was over-aw'd by an Empreſs, and was 
guilty of a great Fault (which no Council at liber- 
ty, they ſay, could have committed) the Decree 
for worſhipping Images. At this rate a Chriſtian 
may ſcuffle however tor one Point among them, and 
chuſe which Council he likes heſt, But in good ear- 
neſt, I do not ſee but that Conſtantine might as well, 
at his firſt Council of N. ice, have negotiated the 
Image-worſhip, as to pay that ſuperſtitious Adora- 
tion to the Biſhops ; and that Proſtration to their 
Creeds was an ace y more pernicious in the con- 
N ſequence 
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ſequence to the Chriſtian Faith, than that vnder 
which they ſo lately had ſuffer d Perſecution, Nor 
can a Co incil be ſaid to have been at liberty, which 
lay under ſo great and many Obligations. But the 
Holy Ghoſt was preſent, where there were three 
hundred and eighteen Bilhops, who were all direted 
by him. Then, it I had been of their Council, they 
ſhould have ſat at it all their lives, leſt they ſhould 
never ſee him again after they were once riſen. But 
it coacera'd them to ſettle their Quorum at firſt by 
his Dictates, otherwiſe no Biſhop could have been 
abſent or gone forth upon any occaſion, but he ler 
him out again; and it behov'd them to be very 
punctual in the Adjournments. Tis a ridiculous 
Conception, and as groſs as to make bim of the 
ſame Subſtance with the Council: Nor needs there 
any ſtronger Argument of his abſence, than their 
pretence to be actuated by him in doing ſuch work. 
The Holy Spirit! that's a fine pretence! Why if 
ſo many of them, when they got together, acted like 
rational Men, *twas enough in all reaſon, and as 
much as could be expected. 

But this was one Affectation, among many others, 
which the Biſhops took up ſo early, of the Stile, 
Privileges, Powers, and ſome Actions and Geſtutes 
peculiar and inherent to the Apoſtles, which they 
miſplac'd to their own behoof and uſage; nay, and 
challeng'd other things as Apoſtolical, that were di- 
rectly contrary to the Doctrine and Practice of the 
Apoſtles. For becauſe the Holy Spirit did in an 
extraordinary manner preſide among the Holy Apo- 
ſtles at that legitimate Council of Jeruſalem, Acts 15. 
they, tho under an ordinary Adminiſtration, would 
not pretend to Jeſs, whatever cam? on't. Nay, 
whereas the Apaſtles, in the drawing up of their 
Decree, dictated to them by the Holy Spirit, ſaid 
no more but thus; The Apoſtles, Elders, and Brethren 
fend greeting unto the Brethren of, &c, Foraſmuch as 
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&c. it ſeem'd good to the Holy Gboſt and to wu to lay 
upon you no greater burden tban theſe neceſſary things ; 
that ye abſtain from, &c. from wbich if ye keep your 
ſelves you ſhall do well; fare ye well > This Council 
torfooth takes upon them to denounce every Inven- 
tion of its own (far from the Apoſtolical Modeſty, 
and the Stile of the Holy Spirit) under no leſs than 
an Anathema. Such was their arrogating to their 
inferiour Degrees the Stile of Clergy, till Cuſtom 
hath ſo much prevaiPd, that we are at a loſs how to 
ſpeak properly, either of the Name or Nature of 
their Function; whereas the Clergy, in the true and 
Apoſtolical ſenſe, were only thoſe whom they ſuper- 
cilioufly always call the Laity : the word Clerus being 
never but once vus'd in the New Teſtament, and in that 
ſigniſication, and in a very unlucky place too, 1 Pet. 
5 3. where he admoniſhes the Prieſthood, that they 
ſhould not lord it or domincer over the Chriſtian People, 
Clerum Domini, or the Lord's Inheritance but having 
uſurp'd the Title, 1 confels they did right to aſſume 
the Power. But to ſpeak of the Prieſthood in that 
ſtile which they moſt affect, if we conſider the na- 
ture too of their Function, what were the Clergy 
then but Laymen diſguis'd, dreſs'd up perhaps in 
another Habit? Did not St. Paul imſelt, being a 
Tentmaker, rather than be idle or burdenſom to 
his People, work at his Trade even during his Apo- 
ſrleſhip, to ger his Living? But did not theſe, that 
they might neglect their holy Vocation, ſeek to com- 
paſs Secular Imployments and Lay Offices? Were 
not very many of them, whether one reſpect their 
Vices or Ignorance, as well qualify'd as any other to 
be Laymen ? Was it not uſual, as oft as they me- 
rited it, to reſtore them, as in the caſe even of the 
three Biſhops, to the I ay-Communion ? And whe- 
ther if they were ſo peculiar from others, did the 
Impaſition of be Biſhops Hands, or the lifting up 
the Hands of the Laity, confer more to that diſtinc- 
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tion? And Conſtantine, notwithſtanding his Com- 
pliment at the burning the Biſhops Papers, thought 
he might make them and unmake them with the 
ſame Power, as he did bis other Lay - Officers. But 
if the inferiour Degrees were the Clergy, the Bi- 
ſhops would be the Church; altho that word ia the- 
Scripture-ſenſe is proper only to a Congregation of 
the Faithful. And being by that Title the only Men 
in Eccleſiaſtical Councils, then when they were once 
allembled, they were the Catbolick Church; and havy- 
ing the Holy Spirit at their devotion, whatſoever 
Creed they light upon, that was the Catholick Faith, 
without believing of which no Man can be {* d. By 
which means there roſe thenceforward ſo conſtant 
Perſecutions till this day, that had not the little in- 
viſible Catholick Church, and a People that always 
{earch'd and believ'd the Scriptures, made a ſtand 
by their Teſtimonies and Sufferings, the Creeds had 
deſtroy'd the Faith, and the Church had ruin'd the 
Religion: For this General Council of Nice, and all 
others of the ſame. Conſtitution, did. and can ſerve 
to no other end or eſſect, than for a particular Order 
of Men, by their uſurping a truſt upon Chriſtianity, 
to make their own Price and Market of it, and deli- 
ver it up as oft as they ſee their own advantage. 

For ſcarce was Conſtantine's Head cold, but his Son 
Conſtantius ſucceeding bis Brothers, being influenc'd 
by the Biſhops of the Arian Party, turn'd the wrong 
ſide of Chriſtianity outward, inverted the Poles of 
Heaven; and Faith (if I may ſo ſay) with its heels 
in the air, was forc'd ta ſtand upon its head, and play 
gambols for the divertiſement and pleaſure of the Ho- 
moi-ouſians, Arianiſm was the Divinity then in mode, 
and he was an ignorant and il] Courtier or Church- 
man, that could not dreſs, and would not make a 
new Sute for his Conſcience in the faſhion. And 
now the Orthodox Biſhops (it being given to thoſe 


Men to be obſtinate for Power, but flexible in Faith) 
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375 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
began to wind about inſenſibly, as the Heliotrope 
Flower that keeps its ground, but wreſts its neck in 
turning after the warm Sun, from Day-break to 
Evening. They could look now upon the Synod of 
Nice with more indifference ; and all that pother 
that had been made there betwixt Homo-ou/1os and 
Fomoi-oufios, &c. began to appear to them as a Dif. 
ference only ariſing from the Inadequation of Languages 
till by degrees they were drawn over, and rather 
than loſe their Biſhopricks wonld join, and at laſt 
be the headmoſt in the Perſecution of their own 
former Party. But the Deacons, to be ſure, that 
ſteer'd the Elephants, were thorow-pac'd, Men to 
'be reckon'd and rely'd upon on this or any other oc- 
caſion, and would prick on to render themſelves 
Capable and Epiſcopable upon the firſt Vacancy. 
For now the Arians in grain, ſcorning to come be- 
hind the clowniſh Homo · ouſiant in any Eccleſiaſtical 
Civility, were reſolv'd to give them their full of Per- 
ſecution. And it ſeem'd 3 piece of Wit rather 
than Malice, to pay them in their own coin, and to 
burleſque them in earneſt, by the repetition and 
heightning of the ſame Severities upon them that 
they had practis'd upon others. Had you the Homo- 
oufians a Creed at Nice? We will have another 
Creed for you at Ariminum and at Seleucia, Would 
you not be content with ſo many ſeveral Projects of 
Faith conſonant to Scripture, unleſs you might thruſt 
the new word Homo. cuſios down our throats, and 
then tear it up again to make us confeſs it? Tell us 
the word (twas Homoi- oανijο s we are now upon the 
guard, orelſe we ſhall run you thorow. Would you 
anathematize, baniſh, impriſon, execute us, and 
burn our Books? You ſhall raſte of this Chriſtian 
Fare; and as you reliſh it, you ſhall have more on't 
provided. And thus it went, Ariamſmbeing trium- 
phant : But the few ſincere or ſtomachful Biſhops 
adherinz conſtantly, and with @ true Chriſtian Mag- 
: nanimity, 
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nanimity, eſpecially Atbanaſius, thorow all Sufferings 
unto their former Confeſſions, expiated ſo in ſome 
meaſure what they had committed in the Miene 
Council. 

Sox omen, 1. 4. c. 25. firſt tells us a Story of Eu- 
doxius, who ſucceeded Macedonius in the Biſhoprick 
of Conſtantinople ; that in the Cathedral of Sanda 
Sophia, being mounted in his Epiſcopal Throne, the 
firſt time that they alſembl'd for its Dedication, in 
the very beginning of his Sermon to the People 
(thoſe things were already come in faſhion) told 
them; Patrem 1mpium eſſe, Filium autem pium. At 
which, when they began to buſtle, Pray be quiet, 
ſaith he; I ſay, Patrem impium eſſe quia colit neminem, 
Filium vero pium quia colic Patrem; at which they 
then laugh'd as heartily as before they were angry. 
But this 1 only note to this purpoſe, that there were 
ſome of the greateſt Biſhops among the Homoi-ouſzans, 
as well as the Homo-ou/1ans, that could not reproach 
one another's Simplicity, and that it was not impoſ- 
ſible for the many to be wiſer and more Orthodox 
than the few in Divine Matters. That which I cite 
him for as moſt material, is, his Remark upon the 
Impoſition then of contrary Creeds: Which werily, 
faith he, was plainly the beginning of moſt great Cala- 
mities, foraſmuch as bereupon there follow'd a Diſtur- 
bance, not unlike thoſe which we before-recited, over the 
whole Empire; and likewiſe a Perſecution equal almoſt 
to that of the Heathen Emperors, ſci2'd upon all of all 
Churches. For altho it ſeem'd to ſome mare gentle for 
what concerns the Torture of the Body, yet ta prudent 
Perſons it appear'd mare bitter aud ſevere, by reaſon of 
the Diſhonour and Ignominy ;, for both they who ſtir d up, 
and tboſe that were affiited with this Perſecution, were 
of the Chriſtian Church, And the Grievance therefore 
was the greater and more ugly, in that the ſame things 
which are done among Enemies, were executed between 
- boſe pf the ſame Tribe and Profeſſion ; But the Holy 
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Law forbids us to carry our ſelves in that manner, even 
to thoſe that are wit and Aliens. And all this 
Miſchief ſprung from making of Creeds, with which 
the Biſhops, as it were at Tilting, aim'd ro hit one 
another in the Eye,and throw the oppolite Party out 
of the Saddle. But if it chanc'd that the weaker 
Side were ready to yield (for what ſort of Men was 
There that could better manage, or had their Con- 
ſciences more at command at that time than the 
Clergy ?) then the Arians would uſe a yet longer, 
thicker, and ſharper Lance for the purpoſe (for 
there were never Vacancies ſufficient) that they 
might be ſure to run them down, over, and thorow, 
and do their bulineſs, The Creed of Ariminum 
was now too ſhort for the Defign ; but, ſaith the 
Hiſtorian, they afix'd further Articles like Labels to it, 
ing to bave made it better, and ſo ſent it thorow 

the Empire with Conſtantius bis Proclamation, that who- 
foever would not ſubſcribe it ſhould be baniſh'd. Nay, 
they would not admit their own belov'd Similis Sub- 
ia; but to do the Work thorowly, the Arians 
renounc'd their own Creed for Malice, and made it 
an Article, Filiuns Patri tam Subſtantia, quam Volun- 
tate, Diſſimilem eſſe. But that is a ſmall matter with 
them, provided thereby they may do Service to the 
Church, that is, their Party. So that one (ſeriouſly 
ſpeaking) that was really Orthodox, could not 
then defend the Truth or himſelf, but by turning old 
Arian, if he would impugn the new Ones; ſuch was 
the Subtilty. What ſhall l ſay more? As the Arts 
of Glaſs-Coaches and Perriwigs illuſtrate this Age, 
ſo by their Trade of Creed-making, then firſt jn- 
vented, we may eſteem the Wiſdom of Con/tantine's 
and Conſtantiuss Empire. And in a: ſhort ſpace, as 
is uſual among Tradeſmen, where it appears gainful, 
there were ſo many that ſet up of the ſame Profeſ- 
ſion, that they could ſcarce live by one another. 


Ser. I. 2. c. 32. therefore uſes theſe words, But nam 
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that 1 bave, tandem aliquando, vun thro this Lahr nab 
of ſo many Creeds, I will gather up their number : And 
ſo reckons nine Creeds more, beſides that of Nice, 
before the Death of Conſt antius (a bleſſed Number) 
and 1 believe, I could for a need make them up = 
dozen, if Men have a mind to buy them fo. And 
hence it was that Hilary, then Biſhop of Poidjers, 
repreſents that ſtate of the Church pleafantly, yet 
ſadly : Since the Nicene Syuod, ſaitch he, we do nothing 
but write Creeds ;, That while we fight about Words, whilſt 
we raiſe Queſtions about Noveltys, whilſt we quarrel aboet 
things doubtſul, and about Authors; while we cantend in 
Parties, while there is difficulty in Conſent, while we una 
| thematize one another, there is none now almoſt that it 

Chriſt's. M bat ac bange there is in the laſt Tears Cyeeu 
The fir Decree commands, that Romo-ouſios ſhould not 
be mention de The next does again decree and publiſh 
Homo- ouſios. The third does by Indulgence excuſe the 
word Ouſia, as ud by the Fathers in their Simplicity. 
The four th does not excuſe, but condemn it. It s come 
to that at laſt, that nothing among us, or thoſe before ur, 
can remain ſacred or inviolabie. We deerec every Tear 
of the Lord a new Creed concerning God; nay, every 
Change of the Moon our Faith ts aiter d. We repent of 
our Decrees, we defend thoſe that repent of them; we a- 
nathematize thoſe that we defended ; and while we either 
condemn other Mens Opinions in our own, or our own Opt- 
nions in thoſe of other Men, and bite at one another, we 
are now all of us torn in pieces. This Biſhop ſure was 
the Author of the Neked Truth, and 'twas he that 
smplicitly condemn'd the whole Catholick Church, both 
Eat and Meſt, for being too jreſumptuous in ber Defini- 
tions. 51 

It is not ſtrange to me that Julian, being but a 
Reader in the Chriſtian Church, ſhould turn Pagan; 
eſpecially when 1 conſider, that be ſucceeded Empe- 
ror after Con/tantius for it ſeems rather unavoida- 
ble, in a Man of great Wit, as he was, and not ha- 
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380 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 

ving the Grace of God to direct it, and ſhow him the 
Beauty of Religion thro the Deformity of its Go- 
vernors and Teachers, but that he muſt conceive a 
Loathing and Averſion for it. Nor could he think 
that he did them any Injuſtice, when he obſerv'd, 
that beſides all their unchriſtian Immorality too, 
they practis d thus, againſt the Inſtitutive Law of 
their Galilean, the Perſecution among themſelves for 
Religion, And well might he add to his other Seve- 
rities, that ſharpneſs of his Wit, both expoſing and 
animadverting vpon them, at another rate than any 
of the modern Practitioners with all their Study and 
Inclination can ever arrive at; for nothing is more 
puniſhable, contemptible, and truly ridiculous, than 
a Chriſtian that walks contrary to his Profellion : 
And by how much any Man ſtands with more Ad- 
vantage in the Church for Eminency, but diſobeys 
the Laws of Chriſt by that Privilege, he is thereby, 
and deſerves to be the more expos d. But Julian, the 
laſt Heathen Emperor, by whoſe Cruelty it ſeem'd 
that God would ſenſibly admoniſh once again the 
Chriſtian Clergy, and ſhow them by their own Smart, 
and an Heathen Hand, the Nature and Odiouſneſs 
of Perſecution, ſoon died, as is uſual for Men of that 
Imployment, not without a remarkable ſtroke of 
God's judgment. 

Vet they, as if they were only forry that they 
had loſt ſo much time upon his Death, ſtrove as ea- 
gerly to redeem it, and forthwith fell in very natu- 
rally into their former Animoſities: For Jovianus 
being choſen Emperor in Perſia, and returning home- 
ward, Socr. I. 3. c. 20. the Biſhops of each Party, 
ia hopes that theirs ſhould be the Imperial Creed, 
ſtrait mounted, and rode with Switch and Spur, as 
if it had been for the Plate, to meet him; and he 
that had beſt Heels made himielf cock-ſure of win» 
ning the Religion. The Agacedonians, who, divi- 
ding from the Arians, had fer up for a new Rereſy 
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concerning the Holy Ghoſt (and they were a Squa- 
dron of Biſhops) petition'd him, that thoſe who 
held Filium Patri diſſimilem, might be turn'd out, 
and themſelves put in their places. Which was ve- 
ry honeſtly done, and above-board. The Araciant, 
that were the refin'd Arians, but, as the Author ſaith, 
bad a notable Faculty of addreſſing themſelves to the In- 
clination of whatſoever Emperor, having good Intelli- 
gence that he inclin'd rather to the Conſubſtantials, 
preſented him with a very fair inſinuating Subſerip- 
tion, of a conſiderable number of Biſhops to the 
Council of Nice. But in the next Emperor's time 
they will be found to yield little Reverence to their 
own Subſcription ; tor in matter of a Creed, a Note 
of their Hand, without expreſling the Penalty, could 
not it ſeems bind one of their Order. But all that 
Jovianus ſaid to the Macedonians, was, I hate Con- 
tention, but I lovingly imbrace and reverence thoſe who 
are inclin'd to Peace and Concord, To the Acacians, 
who had wiſely given theſe the Precedence of A 
plication, to try the Truth of their Intelligence, he 
ſaid no more (having reſolv'd by Sweetneſs and Per- 
ſuaſions to quiet all their Controverſies) but, That be 
would not moleſt any Man whatſoever Creed be follow'd ; 
but thoſe above others be would cheriſh and honour, who 


ſhould ſhow themſelves meſt forward in bringing the 


Church to a good Agreement. He likewiſe calPd back 
all thoſe Biſhops who had been baniſh'd by Conſtants 
and Julian, reſtoring them to their Sees. And he 
writa Letter in particular to Atbanaſius, who upon 
Julian's Death bad enter'd again upon that of Alex- 
andria, to bid him be of good Courage. And ibeſe 
things coming to the Ears of all others, did wonderfully 
aſſuage the fierceneſs of thoſe who were infiam'd with Fac- 
tion and Contention : So that the Court having de- 
clar'd it ſelf of this mind, the Church was in a ſhort 
time in all outward Appearance peaceably diſpos d, 


the Emperor by this means having wholly _ 
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382 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
all their Violence. Yrily, concludes the Hiſtorian, 
the Roman Empire had been proſperous and happy, and 
both the State and the Church (he puts them too in 
that order) under ſo good a Prince, miuſt bave exceed 
mmgly flouriſh'd, had not an immature Death taken him 
away from managing the Government. Fir after ſeven 
months, beiiig ferx'd with a mortal ObſtrutFion, be de- 
parted this Lije. I id not this Hiſtorian, trow you, 
deſerve to be handled? And is it not, now the Miſe 
chief is done, to undo the Charm, become a Duty, to 
expoſe both bim and Jovianus ! By their ill choſen Princi- 
ples, what would have become of the prime and moſt ne- 
eſſary Articles of Faith 2 Might not the old dormant 
Hereſies, all of them ſafely have reviv'd ? 

But chat mortal Obſtruction of the Biſhops, was 
not by his Death (nor is it by their own to be) re- 
moy'd. They were glad he was fo ſoon got out of 
their way, and God would yet further manifeſt their 
intraftable Spirit, which not the Perſecurian of the 
Heathen Emperor Julian, nor the Gentleneſs pf Jo- 
vianus the Chriſtian, could allay or mitigate by their 
Afflictions or Proſperity. The Divine Nemeſit exe- 
cuted Juſtice upon them by one another's hand: 
And lo heinous a Crime, as for a Chriſtian, a Bi- 
ſhop to perſecute, ſtood in need, as the only equal 
and exemplary Puniſhment, of being reveng'd with 
a Perſecution by Chriſtians, by Biſhops. And who- 
ever ſhall ſeriouſly conſider all along the Succeſſion 
of the Enperors, can never have taken that Satiſ- 
faction in the moſt judicious Repreſentations of the 
Scene, which he may in this worthy Speculation of 
the great Order and admirable Conduct of God's 
wiſe Providence, thro the whole Contexture of theſe 
exterior, ſeeming Accidents, relating to the Eccle- 
ſiaſticals of Chriſtianity. 

For to Jovianus ſucceeded Valentinian, who in a 
ſtcrt time took his Brother Yalens to be his Compa- 
nion in the Empire. Theſe two Brothers did, as the 
| Hiſtorian 
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Hiſtorian obſerves, Socr. I. 4. c. 1. alike and equally 
take care at the beginning for the Advantage and 
Government of the State, but very much diſagreed, 
tho both Chriſtians, in matter of Religion; Yalen- 
tinian the elder being an Orthodox, but Valens an 
Avian : And they us'd a different Method toward the 
Chriſtians ; for Yalentinian (who choſe the Weſtern 
Part of the Empire, and left the Eaſt to his Brother) 
as he imbrac'd thoſe of his own Creed, ſo yet he 
did not in the leaſt moleſt the Arians. But Valens 
not only labour'd to increaſe the number of the A- 


rians, but afflicted thoſe of the contrary Opinion 


with pron Puniſhments. And both of them, eſ- 

ecially Yalens, had Biſhops for their purpoſe, The 
Particulars of that heavy Perſecution under Yalens, 
any one may further ſatisfy himſelf of in the Wri- 
ters of thoſe Times. And yet it is obſeryable, that 
within alittle ſpace, while he purſu'd the Orthodox 
Biſhops, he gave Liberty to the Nowvatians (who 
were of the ſame Creed, but ſeparated from them, 
as [ have ſaid, upon Diſcipline, &c.) and caus'd 
their Churches, which for a while were ſhut up, to 
be open'd again at Conſtantinople. To be ſhort, Va- 
lens (who outliv'd his Brother, that died of a natu- 
ra! Death) himſelf in a Battel againſt the Goths, could 
not eſcape neither the Fate of a Chriſtian Perſecutor : 
For the Goths having made application to him, be, ſaith 
Socrates, not well foreſeeing the Conſequence, admitted 
them to inbabit in certain Places of Thracia, pleaſing 
himſelf that be ſhould by that means always have an Ar- 
my ready at hand againſt what ſoe ver Fnemies; and that 
thoſe foreign Guards would ſtrike them with a greater 
Terror, more by far than the Alilitia of bis Subjects. 
And ſo ſligbting the antient Veteran Militia, which w'd 
to conſiſt of Bodies of Men rait d proportionably in eve- 
ry Province, who were ſtout Fellows that would fight man- 
fully; inſtead of them be ley d Mony, rating the Coun- 
try at ſo much for every Soldier. But theſe new In- 
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284 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
mates of the Emperor ſoon grew troubleſom, as is 
cuſtomary ; and not only infeſted the Natives in 
Tbracia, but plunder'd even the Suburbs of Conſtan- 
tinople, there being no arm'd Force to repreſs them. 
Hereupon the whole People of the City cry'd out at 
2 e Spectacle, where Valens was preſent neg- 
lecting this matter, Grve us Arms, and we will manage 
this Mar our ſelves. This extremely provok'd him, 
ſo that he forthwith made an Expedition againſt the 
Goths ; but threatned the Citizens, if be turn d in Safe- 
ty, to be reveng'd on them both for thoſe Contumelies, 
and for what, under the Tyrant Procopius, they bad 
committed againſt the Empire; and that be would rate 
to the Ground, and plow up the City. Tet before bis de- 
Pparture, out of fear of the foreign Enemy, be totally 
ceas'd from perſccuting the Ortbodox in Conſtantino- 
ple; but be was kill d in the Fight, or flying into a Vil- 
lage that the Goths bad ſet on fire, be was there burnt to 
Aſhes, to the great Grief of his Biſhops, who, had 
he been victorious, might have reviv'd the Perſecu- 
tion. Such was the end of his impetuous Reign and 
raſh Counſels both as to his Government of State, in 
matters of Peace and War, and his Manage of the 
Church by Perſecution. 

His Death brings me to the Succeſſion of Theod-- 
ſrus the Great, than whom no Chriſtian Emperor did 
more make it his buſineſs to nurſe up the Church, and 
to lull the Biſhops to keep the Houſe in quiet: Bur 
neither was it in his power to ſtill their bawling and 
ſcratching one another, as far as their Nails (which 
were yet more tender, but afterwards grew like Ta- 
lons) would give them leave, I ſhall not further 
vex the Hiſtory or the Reader in recounting the 
Particulars, taking no delight neither my ſelt in fo 
uncomfortable Relations, or to reflect beyond what 
is neceſſary upon the Wolfiſhneſs of thoſe who then 
ſeem'd, and onght to have been the Chriſtian Paſtors, 
but went on ſcattering their Flocke, if not devour- 


ing 
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ing, and the Shepherds ſmiting one another. Ia his 
Reign the ſecond General Council was call'd, that 
of Conſt autinople, and the Creed was there made 
which took its Name from the Place: The reſt of 
their Buſineſs any one that is further curious may ob- 
ſerve in the Writers. But I ſhall cloſe this with a 
ſhort touch concerning Gregory Nazianzen, then liv- 
ing, than whom alſo the Chriſtian Church had not 
in thoſe times (and I queſtion whether in any ſac- 
ceeding) a Biſhop that was more a Chriſtian, more 
2 Gentleman, better appointed in all ſorts of Learn · 
ing requiſite, ſeaſon'd under Julians Perſecution, 
and exemplary to che higheſt pitch of true Religion 
and practical Piety. 
tues, and in ſpecial of his Humility (the lo lieſt, 
but the higheſt of all Chriſtian Qnalifications) rais d 
him under Theodoſius, from the Pariſh- like Bĩmoprick 
of Nataitum to that of Conſtantinople, where he 
fd his Plate in that Council. But having taken 
notice in What manner th were carry'd in that, 
as they had been in former Councils, and that ſome 
of the Biſhops mutter'd at his Promotion, he of bis 
own mind'refign'd that great Biſhoprick, which was 
never of bis deſire or ſeeking ; and tho fo highly 
ſeated in the'Emperor's Reverence and Favour, foac- 
ceptable to the People, and generally to the Clergy, 
whoſe unequal Abilities conld not pretend to jaſtify 


an Envy againſt him, retir'd back far more content * 


to a ſolitary Life to his little Nazianzum + And from 
thence he writes that Letter to his Friend — 
herein, pap. $14. upon his moſt recollected and ſe · 
rious Reflection on what had fallen within his Obſer - 
vation, he uſeth theſe remarkable words: I bave re- 
ſolv'd with my ſelf (if I may tell you the naked Truth) 
never more to come into any Aſſembly of Biſbopt; for I 
never ſaw 4 good and bappy end of any Council, but 
rather increas d than remedied the Miſcbief For their 
obſt innte Contentions and — are ume æpreſſible. i 
C c 
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386 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
It would require too great a Volume to deduce, 
from the Death of Tbeodoſius, the Particulars that 
happen'd in the ſucceeding Reigus about this mat- 
ter: But the Reader may reckon that it was as ſtated 
a Qparrel betwixt the Homo-oufrans and the Homoi-0u- 
frans, as that betwixt the Houſes of York and Lancaſ- 
ter And there aroſe now an Emperor of one Line, 
and then again of the other. But among all the Bi- 
ſhops there was not one Aorton, whoſe induſtrious 
- Brain could or would (for ſome Men always reap by 
Diviſion) make up the fatal Breach betwixt the two 
Creeds. By this means every Creed was grown up 
to a Teſt, and under that pretence the dextrous 
. Biſhops ſtep by ſtep hook'd within their Verge all 
the Buſineſs and Power that could be catch'd in thoſe 
. Turbulences, where they muddled the Water, and 
fiſh'd after: By this means they ſtalk'd on firſt to a 
ſpiritual kind of Dominion, and from that incroach'd 
upon and into the Civil juriſdiction. A Biſhop now 
grew terrible, and (whereas a ſimple Layman might 
have frighted the Devil with the firſt words of the 
Apoſtles ;Creed, and I defy thee Satan) one Creed 
could not protect him from a Biſhop; and it requir d 
à much longer, and a double and treble Confeſſion, 
unleſs himſelf would be deliver'd over to Satan by 
an Anathema. But this was only an Eccleſiaſtical 
Sentence at firſt, with which they mark d out ſuch as 
ſin'd againſt them, and then hoop'd and hollow'd on 
the Civil Magiſtrate to hunt them down for their 
ſpiritual Pleaſure, They crept at firſt by Court- 
Inſinuations and Flattery into the Prince's Favour, 
till thoſe generous Creatures ſuffer'd themſelves to be 
back d and ridden by them, who would take as much 
of a free Horſe as poſſible; but in Perſecution the 
Clergy as yet wiſely interpos'd the Magiſtrate be- 
- ewixt themſelves and the People, not caring, fo 
their end were attain'd, how odious they render'd 
him. And you may obſerye, that tor the 
| | itherto 
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hitherto they ſtood crouching, and ſhot either aver 
the Emperor's Back, or under his Belly. But in 
proceſs of time they became bolder and open-fac'd, 
and perſecuted before the Sun at mid-day. Biſhops 
grew worſe, but Biſhopricks every day better and 
better. There was now no Euſebius left to refuſe the 
Biſhoprick of Antiochia, whom therefore Conſtantine 
told, That be deſerv'd the Biſhoprick of the whole World 
for that Modeſty. There were not ſuch Fools as Am- 
monius Parotes, I warrant you, in the time of Theodo- 
frus : He, Socr. 1.6. c. 30. being ſei'd upon by er 
that would needs make him a Biſhop, when be could not 
perſuade them to the contrary, cut off one of bis Ears, 
telling them that now, ſhould be bimſelf deſire to be 4 
Biſhop, be was by the Law of Prieſthood incapable : but 
when they obſerd d that thoſe things only oblig d the Jewiſh. 
Priefthood, and that the Church of Chriſt did not conſi- 
der whether a Prieſt were ſound or perfect in Limb of 
Body, but only that be were intire m his Manners, they 
return'd to ſeize on bim again; but when he ſaw them 
coming, be ſwore with a ſolemn Oath, that, if to con- 
ſecrate him a Biſhop they laid violent Hands upon him, be 
would cut out his Tongue alſo; whereupon they fearing be 
would do it, deſiſted. What ſhould have been the 
matter, that a Man fo learned and holy ſhould have 
ſuch an averſion to be promoted in his own Order 
that rather than yield to be a compel'd or compelling 
Biſhop, he would inflict upon himſelf as ſevere a 
Martyrdom as any Perſecutor could have done for 
him ? Sure he ſaw ſomething more in the very Con- 
ſtitution, than ſome do at preſent. But this indeed 
was an Example too rigid, and neither fit to have 
been done, nor to be imitated, as there was no dan- 
ger : For far from this, they follow'd the Precedent 
rather of Damaſus and Vr/mw, which laſt, Socr. J. 4- 
c. 24. in Valentinian's time perſuaded certain obſcure 
and abjectꝭ Biſhops (for there were it ſeems of all ſorts 
and ſizes) to create bim Biſhop in a Corner; and then 
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(i early) he and Damaſiu, who was much the better 
Man, wag'd War for the Biſhoprick of Rome, to the 
great Scandal of the Pagan Writers, who made Re- 
marks for this and other things upon their Chriſtia- 
nity, and to the Bloodſhed and Death of a muttitnde 
of the Chriſtian People. But this laſt I mention'd 
only as a weak and imperfect Eſſay in that time, of 
what it came to in the ſeveral Apes after, which I 
am now ſpeaking of; when the Biſhops were given, 
or gave themſelves over to all manner of Vice, 
Luxury, Pride, Ignorance, Superſtition, Covetonſ- 
neſs, and Monopolizing ot all Secular Imployments 
and Authority: Nothing could eſcape them They 
weddled, troubled themſelves and others with many 
things, every thing, forgetting that one, only need- 
ful: Inſomuch that 1 could not avoid wondring of- 
ten, that among fo many Churches that with Paga- 
nick Rites they dedicated to St. Mary, I have met 
with none to St, Martha, But above all, Impoſition 
and Crnelty became inherent to them, and the Power 
of Perſecution was grown fo good and defirable a 
thing, that they thought the Magiſtrate ſcarce wor. 
thy to be truſted with it longer, and a mere Novice 
at it; and either wreſted 1t ont of his hands, or 
gently eas'd him of that and his other Burdens of 
Government. The Sofferings of the Laity were be- 
come the Royalties of the Clergy ; and, being very 
careful Chriſtians, the Biſhops, that not a word of 
our Saviour might fall to the ground, becauſe he had 
foretold now Men ſhould be perſecuted for his 
Name's fake, undertook fo ſee it done effectually in 
their own Provinces ; and ont of pure Zeal of doing 
him the more Service of this kind, inlarg'd ſtudiouſ- 
I/ their Dioceſſes beyond all proportion. Like No. 
tralamus's Son, that to fulfil his Father's Prediction 
of a City in France that ſhonld be burn d, with his 
own hands ſet it on fire. All the Calamities of the 
Chriſtian World in thoſe Ages may be deriy*d from 
| them, 
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them, while they warm'd themſelves at the Flame; 
and, like Lords of Miſrule, kept a perpetual Chriſt- 
mas. What in the Biſhop's Name is the matter ? 
How came it about that Chriſtianity, which approv'd 
it ſelf under all Perſecutions to the Heathen Empe- 
rors, and merited their Favour ſo tar, till at laſt it 
regularly ſucceeded to the Monarchy, ſhould under 
thoſe of their own Profeſſion be more diſtreſs d? 
Were there ſome Chriſtians then roo, that fear'd 
ſtill leſt Men ſhould be Chriſtians, and for whom it 
was neceſſary, not for the Goſpel-reaſon, that there 
ſhould be Hereſies? Let us collect a little now alſo 
in the Concluſion, what at firſt was not particula- 
riz'd, how the Reaſon of State and Meaſure of Go- 
verament ſtood under the Roman Emperors, in aſpect 
to them. I omit Tiberius, mention'd in the begin- 
ning of this Eſſay. Trajan, after having perſecuted 
them, and having us'd Pliny the ſecond in his Pro- 
vince tothat purpoſe, upon his relation that they 
liv'd in conformicy to all Laws, but that which for- 
bad their Worſhip, and in all other things were 
blameleſs and good Men, ſtraitly by his Edict com- 
manded that none of them ſhould be farther enquir'd 
after. Hadrian, in his Edict to Minutius Fundanus, 
Proconſul of Aſia, commands him, That if any ac- 
cuſe the Chriſtians, and can prove it, that they commit 
any thing againſt the State, that then be puniſh them ac- 
cording to the Crime but if any Man accuſe them, 
merely for Calumny and Vexation, as Chriſtians, then 
i Faith let him ſuffer far it, and take you care that be 
feel the ſmart of it. Autoninus Pius writ his Edict, ve- 
ry remarkable, if there were place here to recite ic. 
to the States of Aſia aſſembled at Fpbeſus, wherein 
he takes notice of his Father's Command, That un- 
leſs the Chriſtians were found to ad any thing againſt 
the Roman Empire, they ſhould not be moleſted; and 
then commands, that if any Man thereafter ſhall con- 
tinue to trouble them, tanquam tales, as Chriſtians, for 
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390 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
their Worſhip, in that caſe be that is the Informer ſhould 
be expord to Puniſhment, but the Accus d ſhould be free 
and diſebarg d. I could not but obſerve that among 
other things in this Edict, where he is ſpeaking, 7t 
is deſirable to them that tbey may appear, being accus d, 
more willing to die for their God than tolive He adds, 
It would not be amiſs to admoniſh you concerning the 
Earthquakes which bave, and do now happen, that when 
you are afflicted at them, you wouid compare our Affairs 
with theirs, They are thereby the more incourag d to a 
confidence and reliance upon God, but you all the while 
£9 on in your Ignorance, and neglect both other Gods, 
and the | eligion towards the Immortal, and baniſh and 


perſecute them unto Death, Which Words of that 


Emperor fall in ſo naturally with what it ſeems was 
a common. Obſervation about Earthquakes, that I 
cannot but to that purpoſe take further notice, how 
alſo Gregory Nai anten, in Orat.2. cont. Gentiles, tells, 
beſides the breakiugs in of the Sea in ſeveral Places, 
and many Fires that bhappen'd, of the Earthquakes 
in particular, which he reckons as Symptoms of 
Julzan's Perſecution. And to this 1 may add, Socr. 
J. 3, c. 10. who, in the Reign of Valens, that noto- 
rious Chriſtian Perſecutor, ſaith, at the ſame time 
there was an Earthquake in Bythinia, which ruin'd 
the City of Wie (the ſame in which that General 
Conacil was held under Conſtantine) and a little after 
there was another. But aitbo theſe ſo bappen'd, the 
minds of Valens and , Endoxius, the Biſhop of the 
Arians, were not at all tir'd uffunto Piety, and a right 
Opinion of Religion: Fr nevertbeleſs they never ceas d, 
wade no end of perſecuting thoſe who in their Creed diſſen- 
ted from them. Thoſe Earthquakes ſeem'd to be certain 
Indications of Tumult in the Church. All which put 
together, could not but make me reflect upon the 
late Ezrthquakes, great by how much more unuſual 
here in England, thorow ſo many Counties, ſince 
Chriſtmas, at the ſame time when the Clergy _ 
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of them) were ſo buſy in their Cabals to promote 
this (I would give it a modeſter Name than) per- 


ſecution, which is now on foot againſt the Diſſenters, 


at ſo unſeaſonable a time, and upon no occaſion ad- 
miniſter'd by them, that rhoſe who comprehend the 


Reaſons, yet cannot but wonder at the Wiſdom of ' 


it. Now tho I am not one of the moſt credulous 


Nickers or Appliers of natural Events to human 
Tranſactions; yet I cannot be fo ſecure as the lear- 


ned Dr. Spencer, nor can walk along the World 


without having ſome eye to the Conjectures of God's 
admirable Providence. Neither was Marcus Aure- 
lis (that I may return to my matter) negligent as 
to this particular. But he obſerving, as Amoninm 
had the Earthquakes, that in an Expedition againſt 


- 


the Germans and Sarmatians, his Army being in de- 


ſpair almoſt for want of Water, the Melitine (af- 


terwards from the Event call'd the Thundring) Le- 


gion, which conſiſted of Chriſtians, kneePd down 
in thevery heat of their Thirſt and Fight, praying 


for Rain; which Poſture the Enemies wondring at, 
immediately there brake out ſuch a Thundring and 
Lightning as, together with the Chriſtian Valour, 
routed the adverſe Army: but io much Rain fell 


therewith, as refreſh'd Aureliuss Forces which” 
were at the laſt gaſp for Thirſt. He thenceforth ' 
commanded by his Letters, that upon pain of Death 
none ſhould inform againſt the Chriſtians, as Tertal- 


lian in his Apology for the Chriſtians witnelles. 
But who would have believ'd that even Commodus, 
ſo great a Tyrant otherwiſe, ſhould have bcen fo 
fivourable as to make a Law, that the Informeys a. 
gainſt Chriſtians ſhould be punifh'd with Death? Yet 
he did, and the Informer againſt Apollonins was by 
it executed. Much leſs could a Man have thought 
that that Prodigy of Cruelty, Afaximine, and who 
exercis'd it ſo ſeverely upon the Chriſtians, ſhould, 
as he did, being ſtruck with God's hand, publiſh 
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392 An Hiſtorical Eſſay touching 
when it was too late, Edict after Edict in great 
favour of the Chriſtians. But above all, nothin 

could have been leſs expected than that, after thoſs 
Heathen Emperors, the firſt Chriſtian Conſtantine 
ſhould have been ſeduc'd by the Biſhops, to be after 
them the firſt occaſion of Perſecution, ſo contrary 
to his own excellent Inclination ; *Twas then he 
ſpake his own Mind, when he ſaid, Euſ. de wits 
Conſt. 69. You ought to retain within the bounds of your 
provate Thoughts thoſe things which you cunningly and 
ſuhtilely ſeek out concerning moſt frivolous Queſtions. 
And then much plainer, c. 67. where he ſaith fo 
wiſely : Tou are not ignorant that the Philoſophers all 
of them do agree in the Profeſſion of the ſame Diſcipline, 
but do oftentimes differ in ſome part of the Opmions 
which they dogmatize in; but yet, altbo they do diſſent 
about the Diſcipline that each ſeveral Sel} obſerveth, 
they nevertheleſs reconcile themſelves again for the ſake 
of that common Projeſſuon to which they bave concur d. 
But againſt Compulſon in Religious Matters he 
ſaith ſo much every where, that it is needleſs to 
inſert one Paſſage: And he being of this Diſpoſition, 
and univerſally famons for his Care and Countenance 
of the Chriſtian Religion, Euſebius ſaith theſe 
words : While the People of God did glory and ennoble 
themſelves in the doing of good things, and all fear from 
wit hout was taken away, and the Church was fortify'd, 
as I may ſay, on all ſides by à peaceable and illuſtrious 
Tranquillity; then Envy lying in wait againſt our Pro- 
ſperity, crafiily crept in, and begun firſt to dance in the 
midſt of the Company of Biſhops, So he goes on, tel- 
ling the Hiſtory of Alexander and 4rius, I have been 
before large enough in that Relation, wherein it 
appear 'd that, contrary to that great Emperor's 
pious Intention, whereas Envy began to dante among 
the Biſhops fri, the good Conſtantine bronght them 
the Tiddles, But it appeat'd likewiſe how ſoon he 
Was weary of the Ball; and towards his latter end, 
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as Princes often do upon too late Experience, would 
have redreſſed all, and return'd to his natural Tem- 

Of the other Chriſtian Emperors I likewiſe 
diſcours'd, omitting, that I might inſert it in this 
place, how the great Heathen Philoſopher Themiſtius, 
in his Conſular Oration, celebrated Jovianus for ha- 
ving given that Toleration in Chriſtian Religion, 
and thereby defeated the flattering Biſhops ; which 
ſort of Men, faith he wittily, do not worſhip God, but 
the Imperial Purple. 

It was the ſame Tbemiſtius that, only out of an 
upright natural Apprehenſion of things, made that 
excellent Oration afterwards to Valens, which is in 
print, exhorting him to ceaſe Perſecution z wherein 
he chances upon, and improves the ſame Notion 
with Conftantine's, and tells him, That be ſhould not 
wonder at the Diſſents in Chriſtian Religion, which mere 
very ſmall, if compar'd with the multitude and croud 
of Opinions among the Gentile Philoſopbers , for there 
were at leaſt three bundred Differences, and a very great 
Diſſenſion among them there was about their Reſolutions, 
unto which each ſeveral Se was as it were neceſſarily 
bound up and oblig'd « and that G ſcem d to intend more 
to illuſtrate bis own Glory by that divcrſe and unequal va- 
ricty of Opinions, to the end every each one might theres» 
fore ſo much the more reverence hy Divine Majeſty, be. 
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cauſe it is impoſſible for any one accurately to know bim. 


And this had a goad effect upon Valens, for the mi- 
tigating in ſome meaſure his Severities againſt his 
Felow-Chriſtians. So that after baving caſt about, 
in this Summary again (whereby it plainly appears 
that according to natural Right, and the Apprehen- 
ſion of all ſober Heathen Governors, Chriltianity as 
a Religion, was wholly exempt from the Magiſtrates 
Juriſdiction or Laws, farther than any particular 
Perſon among them immorally tranſgreſs d, as o- 
thers, the common Rules of human Society) I can- 
not but return to the Queſtion with which 1 * : 

What 
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What was the Matter? How came it about that 
Chriſtianity, which approv'd it ſelf under all Per- 
ſecutions to the Heathen Emperors, and merited 
their favour ſo far, till at laſt it regularly ſucceeded 
to the Monarchy, ſhould, under thoſe of their own 
Profeſſion, be more diſtreſs'd? But the Anſwer is 
now much ſhorter and certainer, and I will adven- 
ture boldly to ſay, the true and fingle Cauſe then was 
the Biſhops. And they were the Cauſe againſt Rea- 
ſon : For what Power had the Emperors by grow- 
ing Chriſtians, more than thoſe had before them ? 
None: What Obligation were Chriſtian Subjects 
under to the Magiſtrate more than before? None. 
But the Magiſtrate's Chriſtian Authority was, what 
the Apoſtle deſcrib'd it while Heathen, not to be 4 
terror to good Works, but to evil, What new Power 
had the Biſhops acquir'd, whereby they tutn'd every 
Pontificate into a Caiapbat? None neither. 2 Cor. 
10. 8. Had they been Apoſtles, The Lord bad but 
given them Authority for Edification, not for Deſtruc- 
tion. They, of all other, ought to have preach'd 
to the Magiſtrate, the terrible Denunciations in 
Scripture againſt uſurping upon and perſecuting of 
Chriſtians: They, of all others, ought to have laid 
before them the horrible Examples of God's ordi- 
nary Juſtice againſt thoſe that exercis'd Perſecution. 
But, provided they could be the Swearers of the 
Prince to do all due Allegiance to the Church, and 
to preſerve the Rites and Liberties of the Church, 
however they came by them, they would give him 
as much ſcope as he pleas'd in matter of Chriſtiani- 
ty, and would be the firſt to ſollicite him to break 
the Laws of Chriſt, and ply him with hot places of 


Scripture in order to all manner of Oppreſſion and 
Perſecution in Civils and Spirituals. So that the 
whole buſineſs how this Unchriſtian Tyranny came 
and could entitle it ſelf among Chriſtians, again; 
the Chriſtian Privileges, was only the Caſe in Zach. - 
13. 
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13. 6, 7. And one ſhall ſay unto bim, What are theſe 
Mounds in thy Hands? Then be ſhall anſwer, Thoſe 
with which I was wounded in the Houſe of my Friends. 
Becauſe they were all Chriſtians, they thought for- 
ſooth they might make the bolder with them, make 
bolder with Chriſt, and wound him again in the 
Hands and Feet of his Members. Becauſe they 
were Friends, they might uſe them more coarſly, 
and abuſe them, againſt all common Civility, in 
their own Houſe, which is a Protection to Strangers. 
And all this to the end that a Biſhop might ſit with 
the Prince in a Junto, to conſult wiſely how to 
preſerve him from thoſe People that never meant 
him any harm, and to ſecure him from the Sedition 
and Rebellion of Men that ſeek, nor think any thing 
more but to follow their own religious Chriſtian 
Worſhip. It was indeed as ridiculous a thing to 
the Pagans to ſee that Work, as it was afterwards 
in England to Strangers, where Papiſts and Prote- 
ſtants went both to wrack at the ſame inſtant, in 
the ſame Market: And when Eraſmus ſaid wittily, 
Quid agitur in Anglia? Conſulitur (he might have 
added, tho not ſo elegantly, Comburitur ) de Religione. 


Becauſe they knew that Chriſtian Worſhip was free 


by Chriſt's Inſtitution, they procur'd the Magiſtrate 
to make Laws in it concerning things unneceſſary; 
As the Heathen Perſecutor Jalian introduc'd ſome 
bordering Pagan Ceremonies; and they argu'd with 
themſelves in the ſame manner as he did, Fox. I. 5. 
c. 16, That if Chriſtians ſhould obey thoſe Laws, they 
ſhould-be able to bring them about to ſometbing furtber 
which they bad deſign de But if tbey would not, then 
they night proceed againſt them without any bope of 
pardon, as breakers of the Laws of the Empire, and 
repreſent them as turbulent and dangerous to the Govern- 
ment. Indeed, whatſoever ſome may ſay of the Act 
of Seditious Conventicles here in England, as if it 
were anvil'd after another of the Roman Senate, the 

' Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians of thoſe Ages had all the fineſt Tools of 
Perſecution out of Jwian's Shop, and ſtudy'd him 
then as curiouſly as ſome do now Macchiavel, Theſe 
Biſhops they were, who, becauſe the Rule of Chriſt 
was incompatible with the Power they aſſum'd, and 
the Vices they practis'd, had no way to render 
themſelves neceſſary or tolerable to Princes, but by 
making true Piety difficult, by innovating Laws to 
revenge themſelves upon it, and turning Makebates 
between Prince and People, inſtilling Dangers of 
which themſelves were the Authors. Hence it is, 
that baving awaken'd this jealouſy once in the Ma- 
giſtrate againſt Religion, they made both the Secu- 
lar and the Eccleſiaſtical Government ſo uneaſy to 
him, that moſt Princes began to look upon their 
Subjects as their Enemies, and to imagine a Reaſon 
of State different from the Intereſt of their People; 
and therefore to weaken themſelves by ſeeking un- 
neceſſary and grievous Supports to their Authority, 
Whereas if Men could have refrain'd this cunning, 
and from thence forcible, governing of Chriſtianity, 
leaving it to its own Simplicity, and due liberty, 
bat cauſing them in all other things to keep the 
King's and Chriſt's Peace among themſelves, and 
towards others, all the Ill that could have come of 
it would have been, that ſuch kind of Biſhops 
ſhould have prov'd leis implemental ; but the Good 
that muſt thence have riſen to the Chriſtian Magi. 
ſtrate and the Church, then and ever after, would 
have been inexpreſlible. 

But this Diſcourſe having run in a manner wholly 
upon the Impoſition of Ereeds, may ſeem not to 
concern (and | deſire that it may not reflect upon) 
our Clergy, nor the Controverſies which hav {o 
unhappily vex'd our Church, ever ſince the Reign 
of Edward VI. to this day: Only, if there might 
be ſomething pick'd out of it towards the compro- 


Miſing of thoſe Differences (which I hays not from 
any 
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any performance of mine the vanity to imagine) it 
may be us'd as an Argument a majors ad minus; their 
Diſputes having riſen only from that of Creeds, ours 
from the Impoſition only of Ceremonies, which are 
of much inferiour conſideration : Faith being neceſ- 
ſary, but Ceremonies diſpenſable, Unleſs our Church 
ſhould lay the ſame weight upon them as the Animad- 
verter has done, thorow his whole ſtudious Chapter 
on that Subject. And becauſe, p. 34. this is the time 
of ber Settlement; that there is a Church at the end of 
every mile; that the Sovereign Powers ſpread their wings 
to cover and protect her; that Kings and Queens are her 
Nurſing Fathers and Nurſing Mothers; that fhe bath 
ſtately Cathedrals There be ſo many Arguments 
now to make Ceremonies neceſlary ; which may all 
be anſwer?d with one Queſtion that they uſe to ask 
Children, Where are you proud ? But I ſhould ra- 
ther hope from the Wiſdom and Chriſtianity of the 
preſent Guides of our Church, that they will (after 
an Age and more, after ſo long a time almoſt as 
thoſe Primitive Biſhops, I have ſpoke of, yet ſaffer'd 
the Novatian Biſhops in every Dioceſs) have mercy 
on the Nation, that hath been upon ſo ſlender a mat- 
ter as the Ceremonies and Liturgy, ſo long, ſo mi- 
ſerably haraſs'd; that they will have mercy upon the 
King, whom they know againſt his natural Inclina- 
tion, his Royal Intention, his many Declarations, 
they have induc'd to more Severities, than all the 
Reigns ſince the Conqueſt will contain, it ſam'd up 
together; who may, as Conſtantine among his pri- 
vate Devotions, put up one Collect to the Bi- 
ſhops : Euſebius de vita Conſtant. c. 70. Date igitur 
mihi Dies tranquillos & Noctes curarum experten. And 
runs thus almoſt altogether verbatim in that Hiſtorian: 
Grant, moſt merciful Biſhop and Prieſt, that ] may baue 
calm days and nights, free from care and moleſtation, 
that I may live a peaceable Life in all godlineſs and ho- 
neſty for the future, by your good agreement ; cr 
a leſs 
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teſs you wouchſafe me, 1 ſhall waſte away my Reign in 
perpetual ſ1dnecjs and vexation : For as long as the Peo- 
ple of God ſtands divided by ſo unjuſt and pernicious 4 
Contention, how can it be that I can hade any caſe in my 
own Spirit > Open therefore by your good agreement tbe 
way to me, tha; | may continue my Expedition towards 
the Eaſt; and grant that I may fee both you and all 
the reſt of my Peopie, having laid aſide your Animoſi- 
ties, rejoicing togetuer, that we may all with one voice 
give laud and glory, for the common Good, Agreement 
and Liberty, to God Almighty jor ever, Amen. 

Bat if neither the People, nor his Majeſty, enter 
into their conlideration, I hope it is no unreaſonable 
Requeſt, that they will 'be merciful unto themſelves, 
and have ſome reverence at leaſt for the naked 
Truth of Hiſtory ; which either in their own times 
will meet with them, or in the next Age overtake 
them: That they, who are ſome of them fo old, 
that, as Confeſlors, they were the Scars of the for 
mer Troubles; others of them ſo young, that they 
acre free from all the Motives of Revenge and Ha- 
tred, ſhould yet join in reviving the former Perſe- 
cutions upon the ſame pretences: yea, even them- 
ſelves in a turbulent, military, and uncanonical 
manner, execute Laws of their own procuring, and 
depute their inferiour C lergy to he the Informers. I 
ſhould rather hope to ſee, not only that Controverſy 
ſo ſcandalous aboliſh'd, but that alſo upon ſo good 
an occaſion, as the Author of the Naked Truth bath 
adminigter'd them, they will inſpect their Clergy, 
and cauſe many things to be corrected, which are far 
more ruinous in the Conſequence, the n the diſpenſing 
with a Surplice. I ſhall mention ſome too confuſed- 
ly, as they occur to my Pen at preſent, reierving 
much more for better leiſure. Methinks it might 
be of great edification, that thoſe of them who 
have ample Poſſeſſions, ſhould be in a good ſenſe, 


Afultas inter oper inopet ; That they Wong! inſpect the 
| Canons 
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Canons of the antient Councils, where there are 
many excellent ones for the Regulation of the Cler- 
gy. 1 aw one, looking but among thoſe of the 
{ame Council of Nice, againſt any Biſhop's removing 
from a lels Biſhoprick to a greater; not that any of 
the Inferiour Clergy faould leave a leſs Living for a 
fatter, That is methinks the moſt natural uſe of 
General, or any Councils, to make Canons as it 
were By-Laws, for the ordering of their own So- 
ciety; but they ought not to take out, much leſs 
forge any Patent to invade and prejudice the Com- 
munity. It were good that the greater Churchmen 
rely'd more upon themſelves, and their own direc- 
tion, not building too much upon ſtripling Chap- 
lains; that Men may not ſuppaſe the Maſter (as one 
that has a good Horſe or a fleet Hound) attributes to 
himſelf the Virtues of his Creature. That they in- 
ſpect the Morals of the Clergy: The Moral Here- 
ticks do the Church more harm than all the Noncon- 


formiſts can do, or can wiſh it. That before they 


admit Men to ſubſcribe the thirty nine Articles for a 
Benefice, they try whether they know their meaning. 
That they would much recommend to them the 
reading of the Bible: Tis a very good Book; and 
if a Man read it carefully, twill make him much 
wiſer, That they would adviſe them to keep the 
Sabbath: If there were no Morality in the Day, yet 
there is a great deal of Prudence in the obſerving 
it. That they would inſtrut thoſe that came for 
Holy Orders and Livings, that it is a terrible Voca- 
tion they enter upon, bur that has indeed the greateſt 
Reward. That to gain a Soul is beyond all the Ac- 
queſts of Traffick, and to convert an Atheiſt more 
glorious than all the Coaquelts of the Soldier. That, 
betaking themſelves to this Spiritual Warfare, they 
ought to be diſintangled from the World, That 
they do not ride for a Benefice, as if it were for a 
Fortune or a Miſtreſs ; but there is more in it. _ 
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they take the Miniſtry up not as a Trade; and, be- 
cauſe they have heard of Whittington, in expectation 
that the Bells may ſo chime, that they come in their 
turns to be Lord Mayors of Lambeth, That they 
make them underſtand, as well as they can, what 
is the Grace of God. That they do not come into 
the Pulpit too full of Fuſtian or Logick : a good Life 
is a Glergyman's beſt Syllogiſm, and the quainteſt 
Oratory ;z and till they outlive them, they will never 
get the better of the Fanaticks, nor be able to 
preach with Demonſtration of Spirit, or with an 
Effect 6r Authority. That they be lowly-minded, 
and no Railers: 3 

And particularly, that the Archdeacon of Cunter- 
bury, being in ill humour upon account of his Ecele- 
ſiaſtical Policy, may noc continue to revenge himſelf 
upon the innocent Mallon there, by roining their 
Church, which ſubſiſts upon the Eccleſiaſtical Power 
of his Majeſty, and fo many of his Royal Prede- 
ceſſors. | 

But theſe things require greater time; and to enu- 
merate all that is ami ts, might perhaps be as endleſs 
as to number the People: nor are they within the 
ordinary Sphere of my Capacity, and our Expoſer 
wilkthink I have forgot him; T mall take my leave 
of him tor the preſent, being only troubled to find 
out a Compliment for ſo civil a Perſon. It moſt 
be thus: 

| will not ſay as Popilius ſaid to Antiochus, nor 28 
Demoſt benes ſaid to Eſebines, nor as the moſt Learned 
P. Airodius, or the Jeſuit Gaſpar Scottus ſaid to the 
Animadverter, nor as Dolubella ſaid to Cicero, nor as 
the Chriſtian Cicero faid to the Enpliſh Parliament, 
nor as the Roman Centurion ſaid to the Roman En- 
ſign ; Bat I will ſay ſomething like what Leonas (that 
pre lidgd from Conſrantius at the Council at Seleucia, 
whea they made an endleſs diſputing to no purpoſe) 
ſaid to them: not, Abite igitur & in Eccleſia nugas 
agite 3 
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agite; but, Good Mr. Expoſer, what do you loiter- 
ing like an idle Scholar, and animadverting here in 
Town? QGet you home again, or it were better for 
you; and expoſe and animadvert, as long as you will, | 
| 
| 


at your own College. 
But as to a new Book freſh come out, intitled, The 
Author of the Naked Truth ſtrip'd naked (to the Fell, 
or to the Skin) that Hieroglyphical Qnibble of the 
Great Gun on the Title-Page, will not excuſe Biſhop | 
Gunning ; for his Sermon is ſtill expected. 
But to the judicious and ſerious Reader, to whom 
I wiſh any thing I have ſaid may have given no un- ; 
welcome Entertainment; I ſhall only ſo far juſtify 


my ſelf, that I thought it no leſs concern'd me to 
vindicate the Laity from the Impoſitions that the Few 
would force upon them, than him to defend thoſe 
Impoſitions on behalf of the Clergy. And more- 
over I judg'd my ſelf moſt proper for the work; it 


not being fit, that ſo flight a Pamphlet as bis ſhould | 
be anſwer'd by any Man of great. Abilities, For the | 
reſt, I take the Naked Truth to have been part of that | 


Effect which Reverend Mr. Hooker foretold, Pref. to g 
Eccl. Polity, p. 19. The time will come when three Words, | 
utter d with Charity and Meekneſs, ſhall receive a far | 
more bleſſed Reward, than three thonſand Volumes written | 
with per Sharpneſs of Nit. And I ſhall conclude | 
with him in his cloſe: I tru} in the Almighty, that | 
with us Contentions are now at the hig heſt float, and that 

the day will come (for what cauſe is there 4 deſpair?) 

when the Paſſſont of former Fnmity being allay d, Men | 
all with ten times redonbled Tokens of unfeignedly re- | 
concil'd Love, ſhew themſelves each to other the ſame ' 
which Joſeph, and the Brethren of Joſeph, were at the | 
time of their interview in Egypt. And upon this con- | 
dition, let my Book alſo (yea my ſelf if it were need» | 
ful) be burnt by the band of the Animadverter. 2 
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DISCOURSE 
Concerning the 
Riſe and Antiquity 


OF 


Cathedral Worſhip. 


un... 


In a Letter to a Friend. 


Firſt printed in the Year 1699. 
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Worthy Sir, 

Have always eſteem'd well manag'd Converſa- 
tion at convenient Seaſons, to be as improving 

as the moſt retir'd Meditation. Had I not be- 

fore been of this Opinion, I ſhould have been 

very much inclin d to it, by the Benefit I have oft 
receiv'd from the free Diſcourſe of thoſe ingenious 
Gentlemen, by whom your Lodgings are ſo much 
frequented, Often do I, when alone, with un- 
ſpeakable 
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ſpeakable Pleaſure recollect what paſt while I was 
among you; what maſculine Thoughts were ſtar- 
ted, and how they were guarded againſt the In- 
ſults of the leſs judicious part of Mankind; how 
vulgar Prejudices were remov'd, and current Miſ- 
takes reQtify'd, of which the Mob is generally as 
tond as of their antient Bounds and Landmarks : 
dad when 1 have done, I hug my ſelf as delightfully 
as doth the moſt ſcraping Muck-worm, when he hath 
made the moſt gainful Bargain; for improv'd Know- 
ledg is with me the greateſt Gain. 


Our laſt Conference about the difference between 


Cathedral and Parochial Worſhip, was very enter- 
taining : I would not deſire to hear a matter more 
thorowly debated ; Mr. B. in my Opinion went be- 
yond himſelf. I was not a little pleas'd to fee Mr. L. 
ſo open to Conviction ; and cannot be inſenſible how 
much we were all oblig'd to that ingenious Gentle- 
man, whointroduc'd Dr. S. into our Company upon 
this occaſion. I concluded we ſhould have the utmoſt 
ſtrength the Cauſe would bear, deliver'd with as 
much Wit and Facetiouſneſs as we could well defire, 
T liſten'd attentively to his Arguments, and was free 
to give them all the ſtreſs they deſerv'd, tho I could 
not reliſh his Frowns and Grimaces upon any ſmart 
Reply, which look'd as if he would frightea us into 
2 Submiſſion to his Sentiments and Notions, and force 
his way where Reaſon fail'd. But his cloſing beat, 
when he ſaw we were not to be gain'd upon, becauſe 
unconvinc'd, led him quite belide the Cuſhion : he 
forgat himſelf, and diſlerv'd his Cauſe. What, 
thought I preſently, is this a time of day to revive 
the old weather-beaten Maxim, of believing as the 
Church believes, and following her blindly? Are 
we not yet paſt our Dotage? Are the Trappings 
of Religion as warmly to be contended for as 2 good 
Faith or Life? Js ſuch manifeſt Bigotry the way to 
cure Infidelity, which is the growing Vice of the 
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404 The Riſe and Antiquity 
Age we lire in? But find tis as true as ever, that 
Crafts-men will exclaim when their Gain is touch'd; 
and Great is Diana of the Epheſtans, Ad 19. 24, 34. 
Mr. 47's Argument methinks carrys a great deal 
init. Simplicity and Gravity are the moſt becoming 
Ornaments of Divine Worſhip: to fancy the great 
God pleas d with Theatrical Pomp, and a noiſy Oſ- 
tentation in paying him publick Homage, were to re- 
preſent him tinctur'd with human Vanity and Folly , 
which fills Converſation with ſuperficial Ceremonies 
and complimental Addreſles, that are but mere Air 
and Shew. But as they are nauſeous to Men of 
Senſe, ſo may it well be concluded, that any thing 
parallel to them muſt needs be the like to the All-wiſe 
and Heart-ſearching Gad. Tis true, in human Con- 
verſation Men may be very complaiſant, and yet hear- 
ty; and in Divine Worſhip they may be ceremonious 
and formal, and yet truly devout and ſerious: but 
Likelihood in ſuch caſes is more conſiderable than Pol- 
bility. Men of Brains and Thought, tho they either 
thro the Tincture of Education, may really be fond 
ot a pompous way of Worſhip; or, for fear of ſin- 
gulatity, may cuſtomarily fall in with ſuch ritual 
Obſervances as they don't much admire, are yet ſuf- 
iciently guard ed againſt ſo groſs a Weaknels, as the 
reſting in an outſide Homage would imply: but what 
will become ot the poor Vulgar ? They uſe their 
Eyes and their Fars more than their Reaſon, and 
underſtand not the Art of Abſtraction ;, when there- 
fore they find the Divine Worſhip ſo contriv'd and 
order'd, as to give them Entertainment in their own 
way, gratifying their Senſes, and tickling their Fan- 
cies, inſtead of improving their Underſtandings, and 
warming their Hearts, they 1 be ſtrangely apt to 
reſt in the former, and over-look the latter, and ſo 
the great end is loſt, He that queſtions this, ſeems 
little to know Mankind. 


For 
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For my own part, I am far from being a Friend 
to Slovenlineſs, or an Enemy to Decency : I abhor 
Irreverence in Divine Worſhip out of a pretence to 
Spirituality; and yet am for guarding againſt too 
great a Prevalence of the ſenſual part, leſt it dege- 
nerate into mere Form: And therefore cannot but 
fall in with that which appear'd the common ſenſe of 
the Company, that it were better for our Cathedrals 
to imitate, than be propos'd as Patterns to our Pa- 
riſh Churches, | 

That I remember, which. the Doctor moſt harpt 
upon, in his Encomiums ot the Cathedral way (com- 
par'd to which he ſeem'd to look upon our Pariſh 
Worſhip as mere babbling) was Antiquity and Au- 
thority. There he had us at every turn, when he 
had not an Anſwer at hand to our Reaſons. There 
he thought he had a ſafe Retreat: Thither (accord- 
ing to your deſire) I have ſince purſu'd him, and can 
find no ground for ſuch mighty Boaſts. I have made 
the beſt ſearch into che matter that I was able, with 
that Aſſiſtance which my poor Library would afford ; 
and muſt declare, that I can find no footing of the 
modiſh Worſhip of our Cathedrals in the Chriſtian 
Church, either in the days of the Apoſtles, or for 
ſome after Ages; that if my Authors don't miſinform 
me (and there call in whom you pleaſe to be Judges) 


it prevail'd not till the fourth Century was drawing. 


to a cloſe, and came not to Perfection till Gregory the 
Great's days: and was warmly oppos' d by ſundry 
Perſons of great Worth and Eminence for a long 
time before, at, and after the times of the Weſtern 
Reformation. If I can ſet this in a juſt light, I 
doubt the Doctor mult lower his Top-fail, and abate 
of his Pretenſions, leſt his Zeal prove too ſtrong for 
his Judgment. 

is Plea from the Church, when Truth lies at 
ſtake, is with me of ſmall account. I honour the 
Reformation, becauſe bottom'd upon a free Ventila- 
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tion of Truth; to which whoſoever attempts to put 
a ſtop, undermines our Foundations, and endangers 
a Relapſe into Ignorance and Superſtition, from 
which we ought to be thankful thatwe are to hap- 
pily eicap'd. I honour our Church, but cannot think 
that they befriend her, Who would advance her to 
a practical Infallibility, admitting of no Alterations 
and Amendments : and cannot (when I review times 
paſt) forbear eſteeming her unhappy in many of her 
Sons that have appear'd moſt dutiful, who have out- 
done her greateſt Enemies; and in her choiceſt Pa- 
triots, who have prov'd real Betrayers. For over- 
doing is undoing, and therefore I am well ſatisfy'd, 
that Arch-Biſhop Laud, with his Heat and Bigotry, 
was a greater Enemy to our Church than Tho. Cart- 
wright, orany of his Abettors, with all their Admo- 
nitions and vehement Invectives. This I think the 
Event hath verify'd. 

It is eaſy to be obſerv'd, when Men are once fond 
of a Notion, how buſy they are in ſearching for ſome- 
thing to defend it; how apt to turn all things almoſt 
they meet with into Proots to ſerve their purpole. 
Take for inſtance, thoſe whoſe Ears are fill'd with the 
Cathedral Chanting, and whoſe Minds are ſtill running 
on its delightful Melody and Harmony, give them 
the New Teſtament, and turn them to thoſe Places 
where mention is made of ſinging Pſalms and Hymns, 
and they'll preſently fancy themſelves in the Qpire, 
with their Singing- Boys about them; and ?tis ten 
to one but they can find Organs too, and other Muſi- 
cal Inſtruments: they'l think they canpreſently thence 
con:ute you, even tho they can find no fair Medium 
for an Argument. But this is a Phenomenon that is 
caſily refolv'd into a ſtrong prepoſleſt Imagination. 

Perſons may it they pleaſe aſſert, that when our 
Bleſſed Saviour ſang a Hymn or (a) Pſalm after his 
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firſt Inſtitution of the Holy Communion, he divi- 
ded his Diſciples for the greater Advantage, putting 
fix on one fide, and fix on the other, giving them 
their parts to ſing antiphonally, while he himſelf 
was the Precentor ;, for my part, | ſhould put em off 
with a compailionate Smile, as not thinking the mat- 
ter would bear an Argument. If they at the ſame 
time pretend, that Paul and Silas, who (b) ſang 
Praiſes unto God in the Stocks, ſang alſo like Choriſters, 
rebounding their Parts from one to t'other, I would 
not bear hard upon them; 'tis pity methinks they 
ſhould be envy'd the Pleaſure of their profound Diſ- 
coveries. When they urge St. Paul's Authority, I 
am not, I muſt confeſs, much mov'd: For, tho 1 
know he charges the Epbe/zans (c) to ſpeak to theme 
ſelves, in Pſalms, and Hymns, and ſpiritual Songs, 
/anging and making Alelody in their Hearts v0 the Lord; 
and the Coloſſians d) to teach and admoniſh one anotber 
in Pſalms and Hymns, &c. yet I can't fee but this 
Charge of his may be fully comply'd with, without 
any alternate finging after the manner of the Quire, 
Barontus (e) indeed informs us, that the Apoſtle 
here preſcribes the Form of Eccleſiaſtical ſinging: 
But I think ſo important a matter needs better 
Vouchers. Chriſtians ſpeat ts themſclves, and admo- 
ni/h one another in Pſalms and Hymns ſufficiently, by 
devout Pſalmody in their Church-Aſlemblys and pri- 
vate Families, while they thereby warm their own 
Hearts, and quicken and excite each other by their 
common Ardour, But for ſinging alternately, and 
by turns, 1 can ſee nothing of it withom Spectacles, 
which I am not fond of uſing for fear they ſhould 
ſpoil my Eyes g 
The moſt plavſible Scripture Allegation they pro- 
duce is from the Book of the Revelation; where the 
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(b) Ats 16. 25, (c) Eph. 5. 19. (4) Col. 3. 18. () Ad 
An. £5, Numb. 24. 
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Apoſtle repreſents the four Beaſts that were abont 
the Throne above, as crying out inceſſantly, (f) 
Holy, Holy, Holy Lord Gad Almighty, &c. whichthey 
ſtrengthen by a parallel Paſſage in the Prophet (p) 
Iſaiah, who brings them in as crying ſo one to ano- 
ther; to which Cry of the Beaſts, the 24 Elders 
gave a fort of an antiphonal Anſwer, ſaying : Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive Glory, and Honour, and 
Power, &c. But we muſt have a better Key to the 
Prophetick Viſions than has yet been found, before we 
can warrantably argue from them in dubious matters. 
I can't find but the Apocalypſe is yet a Seal'd Book, not- 
withſtanding the great Labour and Pains of ſo many 
ſcores of Commentators to open and unfold it: who, 
as far as I can diſcern, know better how to over- 
throw one another's Schemes and Hypotheſes, than 
how to fix with any Certainty when they have done. 
But as to the matter in hand, 'tis no way needful to 
labour for an Anſwer. The Paſlage in I/aiah plainly 
refers to the antient Temple- Worſhip, which can't 
be admitted a Precedent for Chriſtian Practice, till 
better proof is brought, that it was delign'd, and is 
fit ſo to be, than is as yet to be met with. And it 
is withal generally agreed, that the Images in the 
Apocalyptic Viſions are fetch'd from the Law, and 
not from the Goſpel : conſequently what in them 
relates to Divine Worſhip, refers to the Jewiſh and 
not the Chriſtian Mode of it: which takes away 
the force of any Argument that might hence be 
drawn, with reference to the Practice of the Apo- 
ſtles or their Contemporiries, as to the uſing any al- 
terrate Singing in-their publick Aſſemblies. 

vt it what is wanting in Scripture Proof, could 
be made up by anthentick Primitive Records, I ſnhould 
be filerit. For thol can't fall in with thoſe who re- 
preſent all the Antients as Giants, and all Moderne 
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of Cathedral Worſhip. 409 
as Dwarfs, and confine Senſe, Learning and Piety, 
to former times, yet I have a juſt Veneration for 
Antiquity 3 and can't particularly forbear having a 
great Regard to the Sentiments and Practice of the 
Primitive Chriſtians. But the worſt of it is, many 
of the Allegations with reference to the matter in 
hand, out of the early Ages of the Church, run in 
ſo viſionary a ſtrain, that it requires more Credulity 
than ] am maſter of, to lay any ſtreſs upon them; 
and as for the reſt, they are liable to ſo many Ob- 
jections, that I ſee not how they can amount to any 
thing like ſufficient Evidence. | 

have indeed read, that both the Apoſtolick Col- 
lege, and a Detachment from the Celeſtial Hierarchy, 
made upthe Quire at the Celebration of the Funerals 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, the Mother of our Lord; whoſe 
Remains, with a mouranful Ditty both of Angels and 

Apoſtles, were depoſited in Gethſemane, where the 
Angels afterwards continu'd ſinging for three whole 
Pays together : which comes from no meaner an Au- 
thor, than the famous Jobn (h of Damaſcus; who 
I find was a great Patron of Image-Worſhip, and 
therefore ſo much in favour with the Bleſſed Virgin, 
that when his Hand was cut off, *twas thro her Inter- 
ceſſion miraculouſly join'd to his Body again. And 
(tho my Author informs me not, yet) 1 ſuppoſe this 


might be the Hand which afterwards, in a way of 


Gratitude, fignaliz'd it ſelf, by committing to Wri- 
ting, and conveying to Paſterity, the foregoing Ac- 
count of the Funeral Solemnity of his great Bene- 
factrix. An admirable Story this to ſupport the 
Quire ! what pity 'twas it remain'd ſo long unknown! 
Had it been publiſh'd to the World four or five hun- 
dred Years ſooner, it might have done good Service, 
and effectually ſilenc'd all Objections againſt the Ca- 
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thedral way: but having been kept ſecret 730 Years, 
it loſes its force, and all that 1 can ſay is, Fides fit 
penes Autborem ;, let him look to the truth of it. 
The fame Author elſewhere very gravely relates 
a pleaſant Paſſage concerning the Original of the 
famous antient Hymn, cal'd the Trijagion : The 
Story is this. (i) In the time of Proclus the Arch- 
biſhop, the People of Conſtantinople were making 
ſolemn Supplications on the account of ſome porten- 
tous Signs, which had a threatning Aſpect. While 
they were full of Concern and Horror, a Boy being 
ſnatch'd from amongſt them, was taught by the An- 
gels to ſing that celebrated Hymn, which ran thus; 
Ae d Ode, A yes boos, d 1166 efavani, ihinoy nds i. e. 
Holy Gad, - Holy and Strong, Holy and Immortal, Have 
Mercy upon us. The Boy, when return'd, related 
that he had been taught by his Celeſtial Maſters, 
and inſttucted the Multitude, who freely ſang after 
*bim, and ſo averted the Jadgments which threatned 
them. But ſuch fort of Narratives are not Food for 
my Underſtanding, with how confident an Air ſoe- 
ver they are vented ; tho for any thing I know there 
may beſome in the World, to whom ſuch a Paſſage 
- as this may ſufficiently evince the Jus Divinum of 
Singing-Boys. 15 

But to be as grave as the matter will allow me, [ 
find it poſitively aſſerted, and that a great many 
Ages ago, that the Church-Pomp had its firſt Riſe 
from Heaven: For (k) Ignatius, the third Biſhop of 
Antioch in Syria after the Apoſple Peter, who alſo con- 
vero d familiarly with the Apoſtles, ſaw the Bleſſed Spirits 
. above, upon a certain time, ſinging Hymns to the Sacred 
Trinity alternately; and deliver d to bis Church that way 
ef Singing, which be in a Viſion bad obſer d the Angeli 
u/ang which Tradition was afterwards ſpread to all the 


(i) De Fide Orthodoxa, Lib. 3. cap. 19. (kJ) Socrat. 
Eccl. Hift, Lid. 7 Cap. 2, : 
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Churches. Theſe are the words of as antient an Au- 
thor as Socrates the Church-Hiſtorian. Ni 
() gives the ſame account of the Original of alter- 
nate Singing. So alſo doth George of Alexandria, in 
the Life of St. Chryſoſtom, Amalarius (m), H/alafri- 
dus Strabo (un), and ſundty others. The Great Bard- 
nius (o) joins this Angelick Viſion of Ignatius, with 
that of the Prophet Ijazab foremention d, and then 
triumphs in the Fulneſs of his Proof. The Learned 
Dr. Beveridge (p) alſo makes mention of this Viſion, 
in ſuch a way as makes it plainly appear, that he lays 
a ſtreſs upon it, and looks upon his Cauſe as con- 
cern'd in it: and fo did Dr. Hammond (4) before 
him. But Dr. Comber (r) openly eſpouſes and de- 
feads it: I know (ſays he) ſome take Exceptions at 
the Viſion of Angels, from whona be is ſaid to learn this 
Net bod; but let it be noted, that this was an Age of 
Miracles, and that the Holy Scripture repreſents the glo- 
riaus Seraphims ſing ing in this alternate manner So that 
it is not unlikely that ſo great a Saint and Martyr might 
haue ſuch a Viſion. —— Do but obſerve how fond 
theſe Men are of Viſions! Tis pity but they ſhould 
have their fill of them: Let them turn to the Golden 
Legend, and they'l find a thouſand as pretty Tales as 
this. But in Anſwer to Dr. Comber, 1 reply, *tis be- 
yond all queſtion that Ignatius li vd in an Age of Mi- 
racles: but that God by miraculous viſions, after 
the Apoſtles Deceaſe, fettI'd any thing of publick 
Concern in the Church, as to which they had given 
no Direction, is too dangerous a Notion to be admit- 
ted among Articles of Faith ; the Apoſtolical Com- 
miſſion was large and full; they were to fix the 
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CL) Lib. 13. c. 8. Cn) De Eccl. Off. Lib, 4. Cap. 7. 
(n) De Rebus Eccl. C. 25. (o) Ad An. Co. N. 24. (þ) Cod. 
Can. Eccl. Prim. Vind. ac Illuſt. L. 3. c. 5. & 8. (4) In b 
View of the Director, or Vindication of the Liturgy, &c. (r) In his 
Original and Uſe of Liturgies, o. p. 27. | 
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Church upon a ſtable bottom, both as to Doctrine and 
Practice; and to provide for the ſafe propagating of 
Chriſtianity to afrer Ages. Had they inſtituted any 
artificial Singing like that of our Cathedrals in wor- 
ſhipping God, they might have been ſafely appeal'd 
to about it, their Commiſſion would have born them 
out, there needed no Viſions to have eſtabliſh'd and 
made way for it: Bat ſuppoſing them to have been 
altogether filent, to go to ſupply. their Defects by 
after Viſions, opens a door to great Extravagances, 
and gives ſcope for the Introduction of the weakeſt 
Dotages, ſhould any have but. the Confidence to 
aſcribe them to a Divine Original. Ignatius was in- 
deed a great Saint, and famous Martyr; but it doth 
not thence follow, that he muſt have ſuch a Vilion : 
Many a great Man hath had thoſe things father'd 
upon him, af which (could he have foreſeen them) 
he'd have diſcover'd his Abhorrence, If this Story 
prove a Fiction, it reflects not upon Ignatius. Socrates 
is moſt bound to anſwer for it; for he firſt reports 
it : 2nd he, if we have any regard to the Opinion of 
the great (/) Photive, was not very accurate in his 
Notions, and may therefore well be ſuppos'd weak- 
Iy to have taken the matter upon truſt from others, 
without canvalling the Truth of the Fact. Withal, 
tis obſervable that he firſt ſtarted the Notion of this 
Viſion in the Year of Chriſt 440, above 300 Years 
after Ignatius Death; which alone makes it very ſuſ- 
picious, and weakens the Credit of it, there being 
no mention made of it by any of the Writers who 
went before him. The Doctor indeed gently touches 
upon the ſilence of Theodoret (who was the elder 
Church-Hiftorian or the two) and endeavours to ex- 
cuſe it; ſaving it might proc :ed from his taking it 
tor granted, and ſuppoſing it was generally owned 
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and known: But what room is there for ſuch a Sup- 
poſition, when the ſilence is ſo general? How often 
do our antienteſt Hiſtorians relate things leſs mate- 
rial, as generally known as this could be? Why 
then ſhovld ſo famous a Viſion, of ſuch Importance, 
be overlook'd by all of them but Socrates, had they 
either heard of it, or thought it worth inſerting ? 
Why particularly ſhould Euſebins be ſilent, who firſt 
collected the ſcatter'd Fragments of Church-Hiſtory ? 
His Diligence was ſuch, that ſo remarkable a Paſſage 
as this conld hardly have eſcap'd him; and ſuch was 
his Readineſs to put together, whatſoever he met 
with that had any appearance of Antiquity, that 
had he heard of it he would icarce have baulk'd it. 
His ſilence alone (to one that knows the Man) is a 
ſufficient Argument, that he had no notice of this 
Viſion : if ſo, how could it be ſo generally own'd and 
known as the Doctor ſuppoſes ? 

I'd &en adviſe our Cathedraliſts therefore to be 
content to aſcribe their admir'd Service to a lower 
Original, and not to ſoar ſo high; to let the Angels 
alone, and to own it had its Riſe from this Earth, 
where it hath more Admirers than I doubt it hath in 
the upper Regions. Here we ſhall ſtand upon a Le- 
vel, and may better ſee our way. [I'll give you a 
brief View of their moſt applauded human Authori- 
ties, as | find them produc'd by their moſt celebrated 
Writers. 

They in the firſt place mightily boaſt of the Egyp- 
tian Therapeute, whoſe Manners and Cuſtoms are 
largely deſcrib'd by (t) Philo, who among a great 
many other Peculiaritys, gives this account of them : 
That they had a Quire of two /1des, ſing ing alternately ; 
ſo that when one bad begun to ſing, the reſt anſwer'd 
bim, by repeating the Ends of the Verſes, in Imitation of 


(?) De vita contemplat. 
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thoſe at the Red. Sea. (1) Euſebius will needs have 
theſe Therapeure to have been Chriſtians, and the 
Diſciples of St. Alark, who preacl'd the Goſpel a- 
mong the Fgyptians. In them therefore, and theic 
Practice, both Cardinal Baroniw, and the three fore- 
mention'd Doctors, Hammond, Beveridge, and Com- 
ber, think they meet with an early authentick Proof 
of the Antiquity of the Cathedral Way: The Nar- 
rative wherein this occurs, being written by Pho 
within tixty Years after the Birth of our Saviour, 
Now 'i ſuppoſe (tho 1 can as yet ſee no neceſſity 
to grant it) that theſe People did make a Chriſtian 
Profeflion, yet am | to ſeek for a Proof that their 
Practice was binding; it being au evident revival 
of Judaiſm. The utmoſt this matter can amount to 
is this: that there was in Philo's time a numerous 
Party in and about Alexandria, of the Converts of 
St. Mark, who mix'd Judaiſm and Chriſtianity to- 
gether. This is not wy Notion, bur Sozomen's the 
Hiſtorian and I give it you in his words: ſpeak- 
ing of Philos Therapeute, he (a) declares, that he 
looks upon bim as thereby meaning thoſe in bis Days 
who of Hebrews were become Chriſtians, who yet liv'd 
after the Jewiſh manner, and obſerv'd their Rites, 
This need not ſeem ſtrange to any who know that 
there was in the Primitive Church a {fort of Peg- 
ple call'd Nazarenes or Nazarites, who join'd Chriſt 
and Moſes, the Law and Goſpel, Baptiſm and Cir- 
cumciſion together. We have early lutimations of 
ſach an laclination, in St. Zukes (h) Compendium 
of Church-Hiſtory : and they who have been at all 
converſant with the Accounts given of after-times, 
cannot but obſerve how mightily this Inclination 
prevail'd among thoſe Hebrews who embrac'd the 
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principles of the Chriſtian Faith, who were very 
unwilling to be diſſuaded from their old Cuſtoms and 
Obſervances; of which, the pompous Way of theit 
Temple-Worſhip was none of the leaſt beloved, or 
leaſt conſiderable. Suppoſing theſe People Chriſ- 
tians of this ſtamp, (and it is plaia by the whole Se- 
ries of Pbilo's Diſcourſe, and Fuſcbiu's after him, 
which give aa Account of ſo many Inſtances of 
plain Judaiſm retain'd among them, that they 
could be of no other) I can't ſee how much can 
be gaind by them. For it can no more be groun- 
dedly concluded from their PraQtice, that the 
Antiphonal Way of Singing was uſual in publick 
Chriſtian Worſhip in thoſe days, or that the way 
of the antient Temple was to be retain'd in Chri- 
tian Churches; than it can from the Cuſtom of a 
few Judaizers be infer'd, that Circumciſion was to 
be a ſtanding Inſtitution even nnder Chriſtianity, 
and a diſcriminating Badg as formerly, But after 
all, it's very juſtly queſtionable, whether or no 
theſe People were Chriſtians even of this ſortment. 
(e) Scaliger aſſerts, and brings a great many Ar- 
guments to prove, that they were Eſſenes. Our 
Countryman (d) Nicholas Fuller is of the ſame 
judgment. The great Oracle of the French Chur- 
ches, the learned (e) Chamier, proves the ſame 
largely. And Valeſius alſo (who was of the op- 
polite Communion) tho he does not think them 
Eſſenes, yet in his Notes upon this part of Euſebjus, 
by divers Arguments proves that they were not 
Chriſtians; and the like doth Dr, ) Cave, whoſe 
Judgment, where it thwarts ſo many Dons of the 
Church, is with me as valuable as any Man's. Ano» 
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ther ingenious (g) Perſon of our own Nation alſo, 
who takes a great deal of pains to confute Yaleſzus, 
and is very zealous for having them to be Chriſ- 
tians, yet can make no more of them than conver- 
ted Eſſenes, owning that they ſtill retain'd theit old 
Rites and Cuſtoms. If all this weakens not the 
force of this Allegation, *twould to me be very 
ſtrange: it hath not the face of an Argument lett ; 
for either theſe People were Chriſtians, or mere 
Jews. Take which fide you will, Iam very indiffe- 
rent; they are unfit Precedents for our Practice, 
If they were mere Jews, of the Sect of the Eſſenes, 
(as is aſſerted by ſundry of the Learned) how are 
we concern'd in them? What have we to do with 
them? Which way can they ſatisfy us as to the 
Practice of the Chriſtian Church? It they were 
Chriſtians, they were but Judaizers, who corrupted 
our Religion by ſundry unlawful and improper mix- 
tures; were bitter Enemies of the Converted Gen- 
tiles, and therefore very unfit Perſons to be our 
Precedents. Their Practice ſhould rather be us'd as 
a Caution to us, than urg'd as an Example for us 
tO imitate. 

Another Teſtimony I meet with commonly pro- 
duc'd by the Idolizers of the Cathedral Way, to 
prove its Antiquity, is a Paſſage in an Epiſtle (% 
of the younger Pliny to the Emperor Trajan, about 
the Primitive Chriſtians, wherein (among other 
things) he tells him, It was cuſtomary with them to 
meet together on a certain day before it was light, and 
ſong together an Hymn to Chriſt, as God: which he 
thus expreſſes; Carmenque Chriſto quaſi Deo, dicere 
ſecum mvicem ; the meaning whereof they will have 
to be this, that they ſang alternately, and by turns, 
after the manner of the Quire. But methinks tis a 
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little odd and unaccountable, that a Heathen ſhould 
firſt take notice of this as a common Cuſtom of the 
Chriſtians, and that their own Writers for a long 
time after ſhould paſs it over ſilently, even when 
they were giving an Account of what related to their 
Worſhip, and often had fo fair an Occaſion to men- 
tion it. But waving this, Pl] give you an Inſtance 
of unfair dealing, in that great Patron of the Qpire, 
the learned (i) Dr. Comler : He urging this Paſſage 
of Pliny againſt his Antagoniſt, draws an Argu- 
ment from the Phraſe Carmen dicere, in proof of rhe 
Hymn's being in a ſet form of words, wherein | ve- 
rily believe he hath the right of his ſide. To back 
his Aſſertion, he produces the Authority of the fa- 
mous old (&) Gerard Voſſius; and prelently after 
thus argues: Since it was ſung aiternately, it is certain 
it muſt be a preſcribd Form; when yet he overlooks 
what follows but a Leaf or two after in Yoſſi, 
when he is opening the ſenſe of Pliny's ſec um invi- 
cem; Which he explains not by any thing of an Al- 
ternation (which the Doctor thought fit to take for 
granted) but repreſents this as its meaning; that 
the Prieſt did not ling alone, but others alſo, 
that join'd in Divine Worſhip, did by Singing ſtir 
up and quicken one another. So ealy it is for a Man 
to take or leave what ue apprehends is for or a- 
gainſt him. 

But two Conſiderations, ſo far as | can perceive, 
may ſufficiently clear this Paſſage of Ply, to ſuch 
as are willing to receive fatisfattion. Firft, The Sig- 
nification ot the word invicem is not univerially the 
ſame. | pretend not to any great accuracy in Criti- 
ciſm; but as far as my in{1ght into the Aman Tongue 
will help me to diſcern, am of Opinion, that the 
Senſe of this Particle varies, accordiag as it ſtands 

Ci) Of Liturgies, Oct. p. 29. 
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in Con junction. For as it ſometimes ſignifies, one af- 
ter another, and by courſe; ſo doth it at other times, 
again; and in other Caſes it implies no more than 
either a joint con ſent in Action, or an accidental coinci- 
dence of Events, Let () Laurentius V alla here be con- 
ſulted, and others of the like Stamp, if there be Lei- 
ſure and Inclination. The moſt that can fairly be 
made of ſecum indicem, in the Paſſage refer'd to, is 
this; that they ſung together, and with one conſent. And 
therefore commend me ro (m) Dr. Cave, who tho 
no Enemy to the Quire, yet was not for ſupporting 
it by a quibbling Criticiſm, but fairly renders this 
Paſſage thus: Thry were wont upon a ſet ſolemn Day, 
to meet together leſore Sun riſe, and to ſing among 
themſelves an Hymn to Chriſt, as the God wbom they 
worſhip d. 

A ſecond thing to be noted is this, That the 
Roman Prieſts us'd to ſing alone in their moſt ſa- 
cred Solemnitys; none bearing a part in the Service 
but themſelves : the Carmen Saliare (which was the 
moſt antient and celebrated of any) was wont to 
de ſung by the () Prieſts of Aars in their parti- 
colour'd Coats, while they were dancing about the 
Forum; none joining with them in the Song but 
thoſe of the Fraternity. The Caſe was the ſame in 
their other Songs of the ſame nature. Becauſe 
theretore the Roman Prieſts were the only Singers 
in their Sacred Worſhip, did Pliny think it ſtrange 
to hear that among the Chriſtians all bore a part, 
and all the Aſſembly with joint Conſent and Har- 
mony ſang their Hymn? And yet now alas among 
Chriſtians (pretending to be of the beſt Reform'd 
Church in the World) do we find a body of Men 
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that are grown weary of letting all God's Wor- 
ſhippers bear a part in his Praiſe; and are better 
leas'd with the Heathen Cuſtom, of confining it 
— to the Prieſtly Fraternity, and their Atten- 
dants. And thus the World runs round. © 
The next Writer that comes in our way, pro- 
duc'd in proof of the Antiquity of the Cathedral 
Service, by its Patrons and Votaries, is Tertullian; 
who flouriſh'd about the Year of Chriſt 190. in 
whom there occurs this Paſſage; (o) What ſhall /he 
{ing to ber Huband, or ber Huband to ber? | could 
not, I confeſs, forbear ſmiling to find (p) Dr. Com- 
ber, when ſpeaking of Tertullian, ſo gravely aſſer- 
ting that it appears from him that they then ſong 
Pſalms and Hymns alternately; and referring in the 
Margin only to this poor Paſſage. I am no great 
Admirer of ſuch ſort of Proof; however ſhall ſcan 
it, and ſee what it amounts to: The aim of Ter- 
© tullian, in that ſecond Book to his Wife, was to 
* admoniſh her ( ſuppoſing that ſhe ſurviv'd him) 
© to take heed of marrying a Gentile. He urge; 
therefore upon her the * Charge, to mar- 
ry in the Lord, which believing Women could 
©« not be ſaid to do, who link'd themſelves with 
* Heathens. He tells her that thoſe who engag'd 
© in ſuch Marriages were to be debar'd the Privi- 
lege of Chriſtian Society; for that they could 
© not with any convenience anſwer the Demands of 
« Chriſtian Diſcipline, nor forbear expoſing Divine 
* Things to contempt; nor avoid either the being 
infected with ſome idolatrous Leven, or at leaſt 
« being diverted from thofe Sacred Engagements 
« that became Chriſtians, Among thele he reckons 
„ finging the Praiſes of God, which is moſt un- 
« doubtedly a neceſſary Duty, and very advanta- 
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« peous, whether it be perform'd in Publick or Pri- 
« vate.” Now, lays Tertullian, how can a Man and 
Wife of ſuch oppolite Principles, as are thoſe of 
Heathens and Chriſtians, which run as wide as Hea- 
ven and Earth, join together in that Divine Employ- 
ment? Let the Man ſet himſelf to fing, and he'll 
preſently veat what the Wife abhors, and would not 
join with him in for all the World : Let the Wife 
on the other fide attempt to ſing the Chriſtian 
Pſalms and Hymns, and the Husband will ſtorm, 
becauſe hell find Contempt pour'd on the Objects of 
his Veneration. How can there be any compliance 
with the foremention'd Charge of St. Paul, of 
Teaching and Admoniſhmg one anotber in Pſalms and 
Hymns, &c. which as it ſhould be extended to all 
who are join'd in any thing of a religious Society, 
ſo it comes with a ſpecial force on ſuch as are join'd 
together in ſo near a Relation, as that of Husband 
and Wife? But alas, ſo far are they from being ca- 
pable of any Harmony in ſuch an Engagement, that 
any Attempts towards it would be likely to iſſue 
in Strife, and Variance, and wretched Confuſion. 
This Paſſage of Tirtullian, thus taken, runs {ſmooth 
and even; is free from Difficulties, and needs no 
force, and is very appoſite and much to the purpoſe. 
But on the other ſide, it muſt be ſtrain'd and forc'd, 
before it can be pretended to do the Quire any Ser- 
vice ; and after all is not very pertinent. In order 
to the making way for any other gloſs, it muſt be 
ſuppos'd that *tis either publick or private Singing 
between Husband and Wife that is here intended, 
and either Suppoſition hath its Difficulties. If pub- 
lick Singing be here refer'd to, and that in the al- 
ternate manner; then muſt it be ſuppos'd that there 
was a particular Addreſs of the Husband to the Wife, 
and. Wife to the Husband, during the Service in 
Chriſtian Aﬀemblies, which ſo unſutable a Conjunc- 
tion as he was ſpeaking of would prevent: But this 
| 4 were 
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were to aſſert what could not be prov'd, what we 
have no where any hint of, and that little to the 
ſervice of the Caute to be befriended; by reaſon it 
would bring in a Set of Woman-Singers into the 
Quire, which would not be much for its Reputation. 
On the other hand, if it were private Singing that 
Tertullian meant (which ſeems much the more likely) 
then, if their not being able to ſing together, or 
to ſing to each other upon occaſion, tor Excitation, 
or Exhilaration, won't ſatisfy as the Senſe, but an 
Argument muſt hence be drawn for the publick uſe 
of the Cathedral way in thoſe days; in order to its 
having any force, it muſt be ſuppos'd that every 
Man kept a Quire in his Houſe, to train up his Chil- 
dren and Servants for Choriſters for the Benefit of 
the Publick; and fo divided them at the time of 
Worſhip into two oppolite ſides, himſelf heading 
one, and his Wife the other ; which is io large and 
wild a Suppoſition, that, by virtue of the ſame Fi- 
gure, I dare undertake any where almoſt to fetch Ar- 
guments for Proof, in whatſoever Cauſe I eſpouſe. 
Theſe are the principal Authorities, to prove the 
uſe of the Cathedral way in the three firſt Centuries, 
that are produc'd by its moſt ſenſible Patrons : But 
were I concern'd with them, I mult declare I ſhould 
be aſbam'd to claim fo great Antiquity, if 1 could 
not better prove my Title. However there ate o- 
thers, who are no ſmall Friends to the Cauſe, who 
run yet lower, and urge the Apoſtolical Conſtitu- 
tions; wherein (under the preicrib'd Order of Di- 
vine Worſhip) *tis requir'd, that (4) after the two Leſ- 
ſons, one ſhould ſing David's Hymns er Pſalms, and 
the People ſhould fall in with the extremes or ends of the 
Verſes, And this would be to the purpoſe indeed, 
were thoſe Conſtitutions authentick; but that they 
are ſo, is yet to be prov'd. Du Pin (tho a Roma- 
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niſt) is by evidence of Fact forc'd to declare the Au- 
thor of them an Impoſtor: (7) For that tbo be at- 
rempts to paſs for Clement, the Diſciple of the Apoſtles, 
be yet aſcribes to them all in common, and each in par- 
ticular, ſundry Regulations no way agreeing to the Apo- 
files ;, as concerning Churches built in the Form of Tem- 
ples, Liturgies, the Ordination of Deacons and Deaco- 
neſſes, the Benediction of Oil and Water, and the like; 
which he declares he's ſatisfy'd were unknown in thoſe 
early Days. And afterwards (s) he charges them 
with being infected with the Arian, and ſundry otber 
Errors; gives it as his Judgment that they did not 
appear till the fourth Century; and that they were often 
reform'd, chang'd and augmented afterwards, accord- 
ing to the different Cuſtoms of Times and Countries. 
Cottelerius (t) allo declares he's far from thinking 
them Apoſtolica! ;, and that he looks upon them as wret- 
cbedly interpolated, /ince they became firſt extant. Nay 
even (u) Dr. Beveridge owns the ſame: and tho he 
diſcovers a much greater value for thoſe ſuppoſiti- 
tious Writings, than any unprejudic'd Perſon could 
think they deſerve; yer freely declares they are ſo 
ſadly mangled, that they are quite different from what 
they were when they firſt appear'd in the World, But I 
have oft wondred in my own mind, why the Doctor 
thinks L Arroque unworthy of a Reply, who in his 
Remarks (x) upon him has ſufficiently evidenc'd 
his antedating them, when he ſo vehemently con- 
6 tends for their being extant before the Council of 
Nice. He that at this time of day leys any ſtrefs 
upon theſe ſpurious Conſtitutions, is not to be ar- 
gu'd with : the like I ſay as to Dionyſiu the Areo- 
pagite of the Hierarchy of the Church, and other 
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ſach Authors, out of whom Paſſages of the like na- 
ture are often cited; they are ſo generally eſteem'd 
ſpurious by all that have any guſt of Antiquity, and 
are ſo far from deſerving regard, that they are not 
worth the mentioning. 

And now, Sir, let's conſider how far we have ad- 
vanc'd, It's requir'd by all the Rules of Reaſoning, 
that he who affirms any thing dubious, ſhould give 
good Proof of it before he can expect to gain credit 
to his Aſſertion. Thoſe therefore who ſo poſitively 
affirm the uſe of the Cathedral way of Worſhip, 
in the three firſt Centuries, muſt produce good 
Evidence; and if their Proof be not cogent, there 
are good Grounds for a Denial. The ſtrongeſt Evi · 
dences, which uſvally are produc'd, have been con- 
ſider'd and weigh'd; and (l think I may without Va- 
nity ſay) prov'd weak and inſufficient. Till there- 
fore they either bring better, or better ſtrengthen 
and ſupport theſe, they can't reaſonably refuſe to 
allow us to withhold our Aſſent. The Negative is 
not in any Caſe equally capable of Proof with the 
Affirmative, ſuppoſing it true; and yet ſometimes 
may be attended with ſtrong Probabilities, the force 
of which is not eaſily avoided : And I think I am 
not deſtitute of Reaſon to aſlert, that this is the 
Caſe in the preſent Argument. For tho there's no 
poſſibility of demonſtratiag that the Cathedral Ser- 
vice was not ſo antient as is pretended, to thoſe 
who are unwilling to be convinc'd ; yet are there 
ſundry things which make it probable, that the An- 
tiquity aſcrib'd to it is but imaginary and ſuppoſiti- 
tious. And here I ſhould defire that three things 
were conſider'd by thoſe who are open to Light. 

Firſt, The State of the Church in thethree firſt Cen- 
turies is not to be forgotten. Chriſtianity was then 
traduc'd, contemn'd, malign'd and perſecuted with 


the utmoſt Subtlety and Malice, Rage and Violence. 


The great Work of its Votaties was to defend its 
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Principles by the ſtrength of their Writings, to 

wipe off its Reproach by the Holineſs of their Lives, 

and to bear Teſtimony to its Truth and Divinity by 
their chearful Sufferings. The Circumſtances of 

Chriſtians were ia thoſe early days fo preſſing, ſa 

great were the Hazards they daily run, and the Fa- 

tigues whereto they were ex pos'd, that it's ſcarce 
conceivable they ſhould have Jnclination, Leiſure or 

Opportunity to introduce ſo pompous a Worſhip as 

that of our Cathedrals. The Privacy of their 

Meetings would not allow of any ſuch Magnificence, 

nor their ſtrair Confinements of ſach Art and State- 

The whole contrivance of that ſort of Service ſhows 

it to be the Work of Men at caſe, and not under the 

Hatches, as it's wel} known Chriſtians generally 

were before the days of Conſtantine. 

: Fecondly, The Silenceof thoſe Primitive Writers, 
who would have been moſt likely to have mention'd 
it, is not to be overlook'd, Juſlin Martyr, in his 
particular () Account of the Chriſtian Worſhip in 
his time, mentions their praiſing God hcartily and 
cheatfuly, but gives not the leaſt intimation of any 
Pomp or Art in that part of the Service. Jrenaus, 

4 Clement of Alexandria, and Origen are altogether 

| ſilent as to the Cathedral Service. The diligent and 

induſtrious Dr. Combey (who takes all Occaſions, 
jointly with Liturgies, to recommend alternate 

Smging after the manner of the Quire, as of equal 

Antiquity) world hardly have overlook'd it, could 

he have met with eny thing in them to the purpoſe. 

Tertullian (b) often mentions the ſinging of Pſalms in 

the Lord's Days Solemnities, in the publick Aſſem- 

blies; but not a word is produc'd from him as to the 
alternate way, ſaving the foremention'd Pallage of 
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may be ſaid as to others their Contemporaries. Now 
what account can be given of this general Silence, 
were the Cathedral Service known ia thoſe early 
Ages ? It can't be ſaid they conceal'd it for the fame 
reaſon as they did many of their ſacred Myſteries; 
for it would not hold in this Caſe. What they did 
keep ſecret, and upon reſerve, was with a deſign to 
heighten Veneration, and prevent Contempt (tho I 
muſt confeſs that is an Artifice of which I ſhovld not 
be overfond) But how the concealing this pom- 
pous ſort of Service could be conceiv*d likely to 
guard againſt Diſlike and Contempt, I can't ima- 
gine: its Airineſs, and Gaudineſs, and Fancifulneſs, 
would have been much more likely to have procur'd 
it Reſpet and Approbation among both the cere- 
monious Jews and ſaperſtitious Gentiles, ſuppoſing it 
had been generally known and publiſh'd. Their Ig- 
norance of it, and utter Unacquaintedneſs with it, 
will to any one, who fairly conſiders Circumſtances, 
appear a much more probable Cauſe of their Silence 
concerning it. | 

Thirdly, The ſolemn Dedication of Churches in 
thoſe Halcyon Days, which attended the Emperor 
Con/tantine's embraciag the Chriſtian Faith, deferves 
alſo a Remark. To have the Emperor of their fide, 
was a ſurprizing Bleſſing to the poor Chriſtians, 
who had gone thro ſo many Perſecutions: they hard- 
ly knew how to contain themſelves for Joy, being 
as it were on a ſudden rais'd from the Dead. They 
had now an Opportunity of ſhewing themſelves to 
the World to the beſt Advantage, and they were 
not backward to improve it. Among other parti- 
culars, they dedicated their publick Churches in all 
Parts with great Joyfulneſs and feſtivity; nothing 
was wanting that could be thought of which might 
add to the Fomp and Magnificence of thoſe Solem- 
nities: and had any ſuch fort of Singing as that of 
the Quire deen then ever heard of or us'd among 
Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, we have a great deal of reaſon to ſup- 
poſe we ſhould have met with it upon thoſe Occa- 
ions; or that if it was omitted in one place, it 
would have been found in another: whereas there 
appears not the leaſt footſtep of any ſuch thing to 
be trac'd. Euſebius is here very large in his Ac- 
counts. In the general he tells us, (c) That all, with 
one Soul, and one Conſent, ſang Hymns to God; loudly 
eccbo'd bis Praiſe in Pſalms ; beard the other divinely 
inſpir d Writings, and receiv'd the Symbols of our Re- 
deemer's Paſſion ;, and that the ſeveral Preſidents of the 
Churches made Panegyrical Orations, with all the Elg- 
quence of Joy whereof they were capable. But he gives 
not the leaſt hint of any antiphonal Singing, in Parts, 
and by Turns, with Muſical Symphony, in a Thea- 
trical way. The Oration at the Dedication of the 
urch of Tyre, gives us an Account (d) of the 
Form and Parts of that Edifice (which were very 
different from what had before been uſual among 
Chriſtians) and ſundry other Particularities : bur 
makes not the leaſt mention of any thing like our 
Cathedral Service, as then in nſe; for which there 
was ſcope ſufficient, At the Dedication of the 
Church at Feruſalem (e), there was (by virtue of 
Conftantine's Letter) a Convention of about ſixty 


Biſhops, who were order'd upon this occaſion to ad- 


journ thither from the City of Tyre, where they 
were met in Council about the Affair of the great 
Athanaſius. The Ceremonies us'd upon that occaſion 
were peculiarly pompous, and a famous Oration was 
made by Euſebius, which is yet extant at the cloſe 
of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; But ſtill there's no 
mention of that ſort of Service, which hath ſo in- 
groſs'd the Affections of our Cathedraliſts. Final- 
ly, The ſame Author (f) gives us alſo a large Ac- 
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count of the Funerals of this famous firſt Chriſtian 
Emperor, tells vs of the Reception of his Corps by 
the Clergy in a body, at the Church of the Apo- 
ſtles; takes notice of the Mournfulneſs of the So- 
lemnity, their ſorrowful Praying on that Occaſion, 
and the Praiſes that were univerſally given to the 
Deceas'd ; but 1s altogether ſilent as to any ſuch 
Ceremonies, as are in our Days uſual, when the Re- 
licks of Perſons of Note and Eminence are depoſi- 
tedia our Cathedrals. Which Conſiderations put 
rogether, make it highly probable that the Cathe- 
dral Service came not into the Church till after Con- 
ſtantine left the World, which was in the 337th 
year of Chriſt. 

Matters being thus far clear'd, I'll now proceed 
to give you the beſt Account I am able of the true 
Riſe of that way of Worſhip, which our Cathedra- 
liſts ſo much extol ; and in compariſon whereof 
they reckon the Worſhip of thoſe who ſtatedly wait 
on God like honeſt Chriſtians in their Pariſh-Chur- 
ches, to be poor, mean and beggarly, Pill omit no 
material Circumſtances I have met with in the nar- 
row compaſs of my Reading, which may either ſeem 
to make for their Cauſe, or help to afford any Light; 
and make a few Reflections as I go along, that I 
mayn't ſeem heavy, flat and tedious. 

After all the ſtir that hath been made, the firſt 
certain hint that can be fix'd on in Eccleſiaſtical 
Antiquity, of Cithedral Chanting, is in the Church 
of Antioch, during the Adminiſtration of Leontius, 
who was ad vanc'd to that See, A. C. 347. and con- 
tinn'd in it till the year 356. in which interval of 
time, Flavianus (who was afterwards himſelf ad- 
vanc'd to this See) and Diodorus (afterwards Biſhop 
of Tarſw) divided the Quire into two Parts, and made 
them /ang the Pſalms of David alternately : which Cuſ- 

tom (faith(g) Theodoret ) began firſt at Antioch, and 
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thence ſpread it ſelf to cther Places; and reach'd even 
to the ends of the World. Leontius the Biſhop was an 
Arian, and ſubtilely undermin'd the Nicene Faith; 
of which Fiavians and Diodorus ſet up for zealous 
Defenders. They were both engag'd in a Monaſ- 
tick Life, aad in great repute for Piety; and there- 
fore altho (as the Hiſtorian obſerves) they were as 
yet mere Laymen, and not in Orders, yet they had 
a great many Followers : and their way of antipho- 
nal Singing, which they ſet up in ſeparate Aſſem- 
blies, was generally ſo taking, that they drew all 
the Peaple from Zzomtive their Biſhop, who there- 
upon deſic'd them to bring their new-faſhion Service 
Into the Church, So that this ſo much admir'd Ser- 
vice was hirit ſet on foot in order to the enticing 
People from the Arians, to pleaſe the Mob, and 
keep them from running after thoſe by whom they'd 
be ſeduc d. Bat for my part I muſt declare I am ra- 
ther for leaving thoſe Arts and Shifts to Perſons of 
Sectar ian Principles: Let Truth make its own way, 
I can't apprehend it any great Service to it, to gain 
it Profelytes by any ſuch enticing Methods. And 1 
very much queſt ion, whether thoſe who are attrac- 
ted merely by the pompouſneſs of Worſhip, are 
like to prove any great Credit to the Party they 
fall in with However, thus ſtands Fact: At An- 
tioch, where Perſons were firſt call'd Chriſtians, 
were Chriſtians firſt taught to turn the Church into 
a Stage; there was that way of Singing firſt intro- 
duc'd, which hath turn'd the Worſhip of God into 
an artificial Contrivance; and which, ſhould it uni- 
verſally prevail, wonld transform Religion into 
mere Mechaniſm. Of this Flavianus was the great 
occaſion: A Man who ſtands branded, in (b) Ec- 
cleſiaſtick Hiſtory, tor the breach of a moſt ſolemn 
Oath, whereby (tor the preventing a perpetual 
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Schiſm in the Church of Antioch) he and five more 
ſtood bound not to covet the Biſhoprick of that See, 
and not to accept it, altho elected, while Panlimus 
and AMeletins were alive: Notwithſtanding which 
Oath, he after the Death of Aleletius, in oppoſition 
to Paulinus, who yet ſurviv'd, readily accepted the 
Biſhoprick when 'twas offer'd him; for which noto- 
rious Perjury, he was deſervedly deteſted by all the 
Weſtern Biſhops. I know *tis pleaded on his be- 
half, that he herein acted with the Advice and Ap- 
probation of a Synod of the Biſhops of the Eaſt, 
who unanimouſly elected him, when they were met 
together in Council at Conſtantinople, But that only 
proves, that thoſe who poſſeſt the chief Dignities 
of the Church, began betimes to act more out of 
Intereſt than a Principle of Conſcience (of which 
there are alas too many Inſtances ) but proves 
not the law fulneſs of the Fact. Our Cathedraliſts 
have no great Cauſe to be proud of their Founder, 
who in ſo ſcandalous a manner mounted the Epiſco- 
pal Throne. However, tho he was looſe in his Mo- 
rals, yet he was very fond of Ceremonials: An 
unhappy Conjunction! too oft to be met with in 
every Age! He ſeems to have reckon'd his Anthems 
a ſort of Magical Charms, proper to appeaſe both 
God and Man. We meet with a remarkable In- 
ſtance of his reliance upon their Virtue, when he 
was ſent as a publick Agent to the Emperor Theodo- 
ſus, The Cale was this: The City of Antioch had 
by a popular Sedition incur'd the Emperor's Diſplea- 
dore, and was afraid of the Confequenees 3 where- 
upon Flavianus (i) was, by common Conſent, de- 
puted as their Mediator with him, to pacify his An- 
ger, and implore their Pardon. He undertakes the 
Buſineſs, and thinking nothing could be more ſoft- 
ning than his belov'd Church-Mukck, order'd the 
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uſual Service to be ſung before the Emperor at his 
Table, and for once makes a Quite of the Imperial 
Diaing- room. The Deſign ſucceeded, the Emperor 
took Pity ; he wept moſt tenderly, and the City was 
receiv'd into Favour. Behold here an inſtance of 
the charming Power of the Cathedral Service ! How 
could the Antiocbians forbear having a mighty Eſ- 
teem and Reverence for their late Invention, which 
they found had ſuch a melting Virtue ! How eaſily 
were they perſuaded that it was likely to be as mo- 
ving to God, as they found it had been to Man ! 
What wonder then that this City was ſo fond of al- 
ternate Singing | No where do we hear ſo much of 
it as there, In the days of the Emperor Julian, 
they convey'd the Corps of St. Babylas the Martyr 
from Daphne (k), (where the Demon could not bear 
his Neighbourhood) and carry'd it thro their City 
in Triumph, ſinging all the way they went with 
great Joy, after the manner of the Quire; the whole 
Company joining in this Reſponſe, at every Period, 
Confounded be all they that worſhip graven Images. The 
ſame ſort of Reception they gave alſo, in the Reign 
of Theodoſius (I), to the Corps of their Biſhop Me- 
letius, which was depoſited near that of St. Babylas. 
And many other ways did they ſhow their fondneſs 
of it. The prevalence of antiphonal Singing in 
ſuch a City as Autioch, which was the Metropolis of 
Syria, a Place of great reſort, and of a mighty in- 
fluence, much further'd its ſpreading in other Parts. 
Between the year of Chriſt 360 and 370, there 
was a Council held in the City of Laodicea (m), upon 
what occaſion is not now certainly known. Among 
other things *twas then determin'd, that there ſhould 
be Canonical Singers, and that they ſhould ſing out of 
written Books, and that none elſe ſhould ſing in the 
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Church. Who had the framing of theſe Canons, 
and what Biſhops met in this Council, I cannot find 
out; but meet with this Reaſon aſlign'd by Bar- 
uius (u), for this particular Canon about Singers: 
Becauſe, ſaith he, when the People and Clergy ſang [ 
promſcuouſly, thro the Unskilfulneſs of the Singers it oft | | 
fell out, that gig diſorderly Sound of Voices, the Di- | 

|; 


ver /ity mar'd that barmonious Singing, which was com- 
gruous to the Churches Dignity : therefore it was probibj- 
ted the People in the Church, and order'd that none ſhould | 
ſing, but thoſe to whom this Work was aſſignd. Zo- | 
naras alſo intimates as much, telling us that theſe 
Canonical Singers were reckon'd a part of the Cler- | 
gy. But Balſamon (who in Dr. Cave's (o) judgment ; 
was the beſt skil'd in the Eccleſiaſtical Canons of 
any that ever Greece produc'd) tells us in his Scholia, 
That before the Laodicean Council, the Laity would ma- 
ny times, in contempt of the Clergy, begin ſuch Hymns 
and Songs in the Church as were crude and unuſual ;, to 
obviate which Practice, it was order'd in that Canon, * 
that none ſhould begin to ſing but thoſe who were appoin= 
ted, and whoſe Office it was; Not but that the Laity 
might follow them, and fing with them in the whole Ser- 
vice, which he declares was not intended to be thereby 
ae So that the true meaning of this cele- 
rated Canon is no more than this, that the Clerks 
in all the Churches ſhould read the Pſalms out of a 
Pſalm-Book, and none elſe ſhould preſume to begin 
a Hyma, or ſet a Tune but they. Whence it ap- 
pears to me a better Evidence of the Antiquity of 
Pariſh-Clerks, than of the extent of the Cathedral 
Service, on the behalf whereof "tis commonly pro- 
duc'd. | 
But whatever becomes of the Laadicean Canon, | 
great Boaſts are made of the Patronage of three 
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moſt celebrated Names, viz. St. Jil, St. Ambroſe, 
and St. Chi) ſoſtom, who were all fond of the Quire ; 
recommended, ſpread and diffus'd the new Mode of 
Service whereioever they had an influence, and han- 
ded it down to Poſterity with Encomiums. Be it 
ſo, muſt we therefore preſently be frighten'd out 
of our Wits? Are they too eminent to have their 
Sentiments canvaſs'd, and their Actions ſcan'd? Is 2 
thing therefore true becanſe they ſaid it, therefore 
good and lavdable becauſe they did it? For my 
part | think I have them in a joſt Veneration, and 
yet cann t reach to ſuch a pitch of Complaiſance, | 
can't be content to part with my own Eyes for the 
uſe of other Mens, were they ever ſo eminent, great 
or good. I find the beſt have ſo many failures, that 
I] can't ſatisfy my felt to follow any blindfold, for 
fear they ſhould lead me into a Ditch. None who 
are at all versd in Antiquity can be ignorant, that 
towards the latter end of the fourth Century, and 
the beginning of the fifth, thro the Ignorance of 
ſome, the Negligence of others, the Haughtineſs 
and Stiffneſs of others, and a ſpreading Love of 
Pomp and Magnificence, a variety of Corruptions 
crept into the Church, which in proceſs of time 
roſe to a far greater height, than could have been at 
firſt imagin'd by thoſe who had the greateſt hand in 
introducing them: Witneſs the undue admiration of 
Celibacy, the Fondneſs for Relicks and Pilgrimages, 
the Invocation of Saints, the ſetting up Images in 
Churches, the overgreat Veneration of the Crofs, 
and Prayers for the Dead; which about this time 
had their riſe. Why mayn't the Service of the Quire, 
which gain'd ſo much about this time, be of this 
number; when, how honeſt and laudable ſocver 
were the Intentions of its firſt Patrons and Abct- 
tors, it came by degrees to be ſo manag'd, as to 
render the Divine Worſhip perfectly ridicolcus; 
and would, if it univerſally prevail'd, bid fair for 

the 
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the juſtling real Worſhip ont of the World? Hows 
ever I can't paſs by the three Perſons mentian'd 
without a few Remarks. ; n-// 
As for St. Baſil, he had part of his Education at 
Antioch , he was there made Deacon by Aſeletiia, 
was a continual Spectator of the pompous Worſhip 
of the Quire, which was there fo much in vogue 3 
he was us'd to it, and it ſuted his Genius, and there ; 
upon he reſolv'd to ſpread it. At the ſame time, 
being bimſelt a great Aſcetick, mighty fond of Re- 
tirement, and fall of Zeal, he ſet up for a Patron of 
the Monaſtick Life, for which he was the firſt who 
fixt Laws and Conſtitutions to be propagated to Po- 
ſterity: but they muſt have much worſe thoughts of 
ſo great a Man than-I can give way to, who ima- 
gine he would have been fond either of one or to- 
ther, could he have foreſeen the Damage they'd have 
done to real Religion in after-times, *Tis however 
obſervable, that he was reckon'd an Innovator, and 
charg'd as an Introducer of Novelties, in ſetting up 
Monachiſm, and being ſo fond of the new way of 
Pſalmody, and ſo induſtrious in ſpreading it : He 
was eventhen forc'd to apologize for himſelf, And 
his (p) Apology (in an Epiſtle to the Neoceſarian 
Clergy, ſtill extant) was indeed (like the Man) very 
warm and vehement. As for his forming Men in- 
to a Monaſtick Life, he declares he was ſo far from 
e reckoning it a fault, that he thought it to be his 
Glory, and the great Buſineſs. of his Life: and 
c ge fetches Precedents ont of Egy;t and Paleſtine, 
And as for the new way of Pſalmody, at which 
© they were offended, he declares 'twas. now be. 
come a common Practice in the Chriſtian Church; 
* the People riſing before day, and going to Church: 
* where having made their Confeſſions and Praye:s, - 
© they proceeded to the Singing of Pſalms ; in which i (| 
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« Holy Exerciſe, the Quire being divided into two 
„ parts, mutually anſwer'd one another, the Præ- 
« centor beginning, and the reſt following after. 
« And tells them that if this were a fault, they muſt 
%“ blame many pious and good Men in Egypt, and 
4 Lybia, and Thebats; in Paleſtine, Arabia, Pheni- 
„Leia and Syria, and many other places. They ob- 
« jeted againſt him, that twas not thus in the time 
« of their Biſhop Gregory Thaumaturgus, for whom 
& they had a great Veneration, He anſwers, that 
« neither were the Liranies then us'd known in his 
« time.” But that methinks is no Argument, but 
that both that ſort of Pſalmody, and the Litanys too, 
might be novel Inventions, © Withal, he accuſes 
© them of not following their admir*d Gregory in o- 
&© ther things; and therefore charges them with 
& ſtraining ata Gnat, while they ſwallow'd a Camel, 
« in that they in the mean time made ſuch a noiſe 
about his Plalmody,” But how could their being 
guilty of other faults, make them incapable of being 
in the right, in their oppoſing the Service of the 
Qunire as a Novelty? Nay, rather his Inability to 
produce Evidence of the Antiquity of that which 
they oppos d as an Innovation (which appears from 
his not having done it) ſhows that they were herein 
in the right: and his diverting thence to other 
things, looks very like his ſeeking for a Subterfuge. 
After all, St. Baſil was a great Man; and yet tis well 
known, that tho he made ſo ſtrict a Profeſſion of Hu- 
mility, and had ſpent ſo much time in learning Mor- 
tification, he was as little able to bear a Contradic- 
tion as his Neighbours. | 

From him I paſs to St. Ambroſe, who was on a ſud- 
den tranſlated from the Civil Tribunal to the Epiſ- 
copal Throne; and who was the firſt that brought 
the antiphonal way of Singing into the Weſtern 
Parts, as is expreſly aſſerted by St. * Auſtin, ¶ Iſidore 
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Hiſpalenſis, and ſundry others, He was a conſidera- 
ble Man in his time, but abundantly more fo on the 
account of his Gravity, Simplicity, and Fiety, than 
his Depth and Solidity : he was too great an Ad- 
mirer of the Greeks, whom he follow'd blindfold. 
It hath long ſince been obſerv'd of him by St. Ferom, 
that he often tranſcribes the Greet Fathers in his 
Writings ; no wonder therefore if he follow'd them 
in Ritual Matters. He had particularly a great Ve- 
neration for Sr. Baſil, in imitation of whom he intro- 
duc'd the Service of the Quite at Milan; of which 
we have this Account: When he was perſecuted 
by the Empreſs Juſtina, the People watch'd all 
© Night in the Church; and then he appointed that 
« Pſalms and Hymns ſhould be ſung, after the man- 
ner of the Oriental Countries, leſt the People 
* ſhould pine away with the tediouſneſs of Sorrow: 
« and from that time forward the Cuſtom was re- 
“0 tain'd, and ſpread to all the Weſtern Parts.” But 
I muſt be excus'd if I can't lay fo great a ſtreſs on 
this honeſt Father's Judgment and Practice, as ſome 
others may do: for a viſionary Inclination is with 
me, wherever I meet it, a great mark of Weakneſs. 
Of this we have in him a notorious Inſtance, in one 
of the moſt remarkable Paſſages of his Life; which 
relates to his management of the Relicas of St. Ger- 
vaſius, and St. Protaſius; of which he himſelf gives 
this (r Account: © Having built a Church in the 
« City of Milan, he was deſir'd to conſecrate it in 
© the ſame matner, as he had done the Roman 
„ Church (i. e. another Church that was near the 
Roman Gate.) He promis'd it, provided he found 
„ any Relicks : and thereupon got ſome Officers to 
<« dig about the Rails that encompaſs'd the Tombs 
© of St, Felix and St. Nabor the Martyrs. Digging, 
they found the Bodies of two proper Perſons be- 
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* ſprinkled with Blood, which with great Solemnity 
„were carry'd and inter'd in the new: built Church, 
© after having wrought a great many miraculous 
* Cures.” In bis two Sermons which he preach'd 
upon this occaſion (which I'd commend to the pe- 
ruſal of all thoſe who reckon Things and Senrti- 


2— 
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ments muſt, if antient, be good of courſe) he tells 


his Hearers, that theſe were the Bodies of St. Ger- 
vaſzus, and Protaſiun. And tho he did not think it 
necellary to acquaint them how he caine to know 
ſo much, yet (-r) St. Auſtin (who was at that time 
at Milan) tells us he had his Intelligence in a Viſion. 
For my part, Pm clearly for plain ground, for ! 
find Precipices dangerous. Once admit. Vilions in 
the Caſe of Relicks, and I ſee no reaſon why they 
{hould be refus'd on the behalf of Tranſubſtantia- 
tion, or any other Dotage. If we have a ſure Word 
of Prophecy, let us ſtick to it. Should a Man bring 
his Viſions into the Pulpit in our times, either in the 
Court, City, or Univerſity, he'd at once forfeit 
whatever Reputation he was Maſter of. And why 
we ſhould give a Letter of Licence to anantient, and 
deny it to a modern Preacher, I can't imagine. In a 
word, I honour the Piety of St. Ambroſe z yet can- 
not but be loth to admit him a Precedent, where any 
thing dubious is under conlideration : for I am ſa- 
tisfy d we have many an honeſt Country Parſon, that 
is able to ſee as far as he. | | 

The third admir'd Patron is the great St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, concerning whom ?tis to be obſerv'd, that 
he was born and bred at Antiocb, where we have 
found the Cathedral Chanting was firſt introduc'd. 
He was made a Deacon there by Meletiu, and after- 
wards a Presbyter by Havianu (the Founder of the 
Service) of whom he is ſaid to have been a great 
Adairer: fo that he imbib'd the love of Antiphanal 
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Singing almoſt with his Mother's Milk, and was all 


along bred up in the Uſe of it; and he muſt be alto- 
gether unacquainted with human Nature, who knows 
not the Force and Power of Education. When he 
was once advanc'd to the See of Conſtantinople, he 
ſoon found occaſion to introduce the Antiochian Cuſ- 
tom. Hiſtorians relate it thus (a The Arians 
in that City were grown very inſolent : They 
kept their Conventicles out of Towny but were 
wont upon Saturdays and Sundays (which were 
* conſtant times for the publick Aſſemblies) to 
*© come within the City; and dividing themſelves 
into Companies, they walk'd about the publick 
* Portico's, ſinging as they went along Hymns com- 
** pos'd in defence of their own Principles, one 
part reſponding to the other; adding petulant 
Reflections on the Catholicks. Thus they did the 
greateſt part of the Night ; and early the next 
Morning they march'd thro the heart of the Ci- 
ty, ſinging their Antiphopal Hymns, and fo went 
© out to their own Meeting-Houſe. St, Chryſoſtom 
in oppoſition to them, deliver'd Hymns to ſome 
of his People, to be ſung in the Night in the ſame 
* manner: ard that the buſineſs might be manag'd 
with the greater Pomp and Solemnity, procur'd 
* Crolles of Silver to be made at the Empreſs's 
Charge; and arder'd that they ſhould have lighted 
© Torches born before them; and got Briſo the Em- 
e preſs's own Eunuch, as Precentor, to walk before 
the Company: which was the occaſion of a great 
© $Scyffic and Sedition in the City, that iſlu'd in the 
cutter Expulſion of the A ian.“ But this way of Sing- 
ing thus introduc d, was (as Sozemen obſerves) d at 
Conſtantinople from that day forward. Which is to 
me a plain Argument that it was not introduc'd 
there before ; for. otherwiſe he'd hardly have taken 
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ſuch particular notice of it. However, it had not 
bin long there, before it was manag'd in ſo unſcemly 
a manner, as made the good Man who firſt brought 
it in perfectly aſnam'd: For the Singers affected ſuch 
mimical Geſtures and boiſterous Clamours, as turn'd 
the Church into a mere Stage. Whereupon he with 
eat Vehemence, Warmth and Gravity, reproves 
them (b): telling them that © their rude Voices, 
« which gave an uncertain Sound, rather became 
4 Theatres than the Church of God; becauſe they 
„ were borrow'd from thence, and were unſeemly 
© for the Church, in which all things are to be done 
de with Reverence, becauſe of his tremendons pre- 
© ſence, who obſerves the motion of every one 
< there: yea, he declares he reckons thoſe rude 
Voices in Singing, for tokens of an uncompos'd 
* Mind; which declare that Men are rather mad, 
* than humbly confeſſing their Sins to God, and 
© with a becoming Lowlineſs begging his pardon 
© for them.” Which was a ſort of a Retractation 
of his former Fact, when he ſaw the Profanene(s 
to which it gave occaſion ; and intimates an Abate- 
ment of his Fondneſs for the Cathedral Service, 
when he found how much Religion and the Worſkip 
of God was like to ſuffer by it. We may very well 
conclude, that the ſame fervent Piety and Zeal for 
God (could he have known the miſchief it occa- | 
ſion'd in ſucceeding Ages) would have made him 
as forward to throw it out, as ever he was to bring 
it in. Upon the whole, there's no great room for 
boaſting of theſe three Patrons : for the firſt was 
reputed an Innovator in that very reſpect, wherein 
our Cathedraliſts urge his Authority; the ſecond, in 
things of this nature, made more ule of other Mens 
eyes than his own; and the third in a little time 
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ſaw cauſe to repent his forwardneſs in that for which 
they commend him, and ia effect retracted it. 

Thus | have given you a brief View of the firſt 
Riſe of Antiphonal Singing at Antioch, at Cæſarea, 
and Conſtantinople in the Eaſt ; and at Milan in the 
Welt : whence by degrees it was ſpread to other 
places. You may perhaps wonder, I have not in all 
this time brought it to Rome, where there was from 
the firſt Riſe of Chriſtianity a great fondneſs of 
Pomp and Magnificence obſervable, and a forward- 
neſs to outdo all other Churches, But the truth of 
it is, I am for dealing impartially : Rome hath e- 
nough in all reaſon to anſwer for, it need not be 
charg'd falſiy. Other Cities were before it in the 
time of admitting the Cathedral Service; but when 
once it was receiv'd there, it was quickly ſo im- 
prov'd, that no time ſeem'd loſt while it remain'd 
unknown. If we'l believe the Pontifical (c), twas 
Pope Damaſus who firſt ordain'd that Pſalms ſhould 
be ſung both day and night by the Clergy. There 
is in St. Jerom's Works a Letter to this Pope; 
wherein he deſires him to ſend him aa account of the 
Grecian manner of Singing : and he gives this reaſon, 
becauſe it was not as yet ud among t them, neither was 
the Grace of an Hymn known in their mouth. Baronius 
calls the truth of this Epiſtle into queſtion 3; but the 
Pontifical aſſerts, and gives credit to it. In his time 
therefore (that i$ about the Year of Chriſt 380) 
Antiphonal Singing was brought in at Rome alſo. 
And there it was ſo cultivated, that it made mighty 
advances under the conduct of ſeveral Popes ſuc- 
ceſſively ; till at leagth it became as hard à matter 
for any one to manage a Part in the Quire, as on the 
Stage; nay, requir'd more time and pains for a Per- 

ſon to learn to ſing the Praiſes of God in the Church, 
than to ſing in a Theatre. 
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Should I pretend to give you an account of the ſe- 
veral Emendations, Augmentations, and gradual Al- 
terations, of the Cathedral Service in the Roman 
hands, I ſhould ſoon expatiate beyond the Bounds of 
a Letter, and therefore I' forbear ; and only obſerve 
that in the time of Gregory the Great (that is, about 
the Year of Chriſt $20) it was brought to Perfection, 
and thenceforward call'd Cantus Gregorianus, in Eng- 
li the Gregorian Cant. He ſent it into our Nation 
by his truſty Emiſlary Auſtin the Monk, who found 
fach a Stifneſs among the Briti/h Clergy, that he was 
ao at a loſs: they were not to be perſuaded to 

rſake their own Rites of Worſhip, and receive the 
Romiſh Trumpery, and among other things their 
new model'd, and much admir'd Cathedral Service; 
whereupon he ( was the Occaſion of the Slaughter 
of twelve hundred of them at once, being reiolv'd 
they ſhould pay dear for their unmuſical Diſpoſition. 
One would think this ſhould be but a poor Encou- 
ragement to the Survivors, to dance after his Pipe ! 
and that the Remembrance of it ſhould damp our 
preſent Clergy in their moſt pompous Service, and 
abate their Fondneſs of the Quire, which was in this 
Iſland founded in ſo much Blood! Our old Britans 
however for a good while after kept their ground; 
tho Auſtin had got the better of them, they would not 
yield: they would not conform to the Roman Coſ- 
tom, ſo much as ia the Time of celebrating the Paſ- 
chal Solemnity ; mach leſs would they comply in 
changing that plain and ſimple manner of Divine 
Worfhip, which prevail'd among them, for a gaudy, 
pompous, and theatrical fort of Worſhip, which 
was all made up of Art and Shew. But abont the 
Year of Chriſt 675, Pope Vitalian ſent Theodore a 
Grecian into England, to fill up the vacant See of 
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Canterbury, who by his Subtilty and Artifice out- 
witted the poor Britans, to the full Satisfaction of 
thoſe who imploy'd him. He held at Synod at (4) 
Hartford, wherein the Eaſter Controverſy was ſettl'd 
to the Pope's Mind, and the way pav'd for the In- 
troduction of the Cathedral Service with all its Pomp. 
To this Pope italian, to whom our Nation is oblig d 
for this Archbiſhop Theodore, muſt we pay our Ac- 
knowledgments alſo for Orgaus in Divine Worſhip ; 
of which (if Platina (r) be to be credited) he was 
the firſt Introdacer. —Some time after, when Aga- 
tho was in the Pontifical Chair, Benedict, who had 
built a Monaſtery here in Britain, went to Rome to be 
confirm'd in the honour of his Abbacy. He was 
kindly receiv'd, and the Pope ſent one (] Jobs (who 
was chief Singer at St. Peters in Kone, and Abbot of 
the Monaſtery of St. Martin) back along with him; 
who introduc'd into his new built Monaſtery, the 
whole Service that was us d at St. Peter's, and taught 
his Singers the Art of Chanting, in conformity to 
the Roman Method. This was about the Year of 
Chriſt 679, which is the earlieſt certain date of the 
Cathedral Service in this our Land. Our Britans 
had for ſome Ages worſhip'd God acceptably enough 
without it, and might have continu'd ſo to do had 
they never known it. But Rome had then ſet up for 
the Mother-Church, and with great Zeal ſpread an 
Uniformity of Service among all her reputed Daugh- 
ters; till in proceſs of time ſhe had made them all 
as bad as her ſelf. 

But France was not even yet conformable : Pope 
Hadrian therefore took the Advantage of the Obli- 
gation he had laid on Charles the Great, by making 
him Emperor of the Welt, in ordec to the engaging 
him to introdoce the Gregorian Cant into the Gallick 
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Church. About which Baroniue gives us this memo- 
rable Paſſage: (a) © In the Year 787, the Emperor 
„ kept his Eaſter with Pope Hadrian at Rome; and 
« in thoſe Days of Feſtivity there aroſe a great Con- 
<c tention between the Singers of the French and 
* Roman ſort. The French pretended to ſing more 
« gravely and decently, the Romans more melo- 
« diouſly and artificially ; and each mightily under- 
« yalned the other. The Emperor yielded to the 
% Pope, and made his own Servants truckle; and 
« thereupon carry'd back with him Theodore and Pe- 
« gedit (two expert Roman Singers) to inſtruct his 
“% Countrymen, The Pope alſo gave him the Roman 
% Antipbonary, which he promis d ſhould be gene- 
« rally us'd in his Dominions. And upon his return 
« into France, he plac'd one of theſe Artiſts in the 
& City of Afentz ; ordering that the Singers ſhould 
<« from all the Cities of France repair thither to him, 
« to learn his Art of Singing, and playing on the 
« Organs.” And thus you ſee (in part) how the 
Cathedral Service ſpread in theſe Weſtern Parts, by 
means of the Pope of Rome, who had then ſer up for 
Adminiſtrator General of the Kingdom of Chriſt. 

I'll forbear troubling you with the various Conſti- 
tutions of ſeveral National Councils about this ſort 
of Service, leſt I treſpaſs upon your Patience : tho 
if they were conſulted (I find by fundry Inſtances) 
they would diſcover a ſenſe even among the Clergy, 
as bad as 'twas, of the Corruptions which prevail'd 
in it. But in lien of jt, I' give you the Ceoſures of 
ſundry particular Perſons of Note and Eminence all 
along in the Church. 

Dr. Comber (b) in the Heat of his Zeal for the Ser- 
vice of the Quire, poſitively aſſerts, that no Chriſ- 
tians, before our Diſſenters appear'd, ever found any 
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fault with it. As for the Diſſenters, I undertake not 
their Patronage : tho this Pl] venture to ſay for 
them, that the moſt rational and ſolid of them (with 
whom I have had any Converſe) lay a greater ſtreſs 
on the Objections to which our Conſtitution is liable, 
than thoſe that may be ſtarted againſt our Mode of 
Worſhip in our Pariſh Churches. But as for the 
Worſhip of our Cathedrals, there are a great many 
who never deſerted the Communion of the Church, 
nor never intended it, who are as much againſt it as 
any of the Diſſenters. And, but that I alittle know 
the World, it would have amaz'd me, that a Man fo 
converſant with Books as Doctor Comber, ſhould pre- 
tend the Objections againſt it are of late Date: for 
alas it hath met with oppoſition ever ſince it appear'd 
in the World, and been objected againſt in every 
Age. l' mention a few Inſtances of many, 

The Neoceſarean Clergy (abovemention'd) excep- 
ted againſt it as a Novelty, when it was ſo induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread by St. Baſil; and that not many Years 
after its firſt Appearance. | 

St. Auſtin (when his Mind was calm) was much 
afraid of it. I know indeed there is a Paſſage of his 
often made uſe of in favour of the Quire; and it 
can't be deny'd but he once commended it. For 
ſpeaking of the firſt IntroduRton of antiphonal Sing- 
ing at Milan, at which he was preſent, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf: (e) How abundantly did I weep 
ce before God, to hear thoſe Hymns of thine; being 
© tonch'd to the very quick by the Voices of thy 
© ſweet Church-Song ! The Voices flow'd into my 
Ears, and thy Truth pleaſingly diſtiPd into my 


„Heart, which caus'd the Affections of my Devo- 


© tion to overflow, and my Tears to run over; and 
© happy did I find my ſelf therein.” This was his 
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firſt Apprehenſion, before he had weight'd matters in 
an even Ballance, Bat St. Auſtin was not aſham'd to 
change his Judgment ; witneſs his Book of Retrac- 
tations. He at firſt miſtook the natural workings of 
his Paſſions, thro the Influence of Muſick, for the 
fervent Workings of a vigorous Devotion (a com- 
mon Miſtake, I doubt, among the Frequenters of Ca- 
thedrals !) But when he came to himſelf, he ſaw his 
danger: (4) “ and thereupon cenſur'd himſelf ſe- 
« verely, for being ſo tick d with ſenſual Delight 
„ in Divine Worſhip, and heartily bleſt God for be- 
ing deliver d from that Snare. He withal ex- 
© preſly declares, that he often wiſh'd, that the 
“ melodiovs Singing of David's Pſalter with ſo much 
« Art, were remov'd from his and the Churches 
« Ears: and that he thought the Method which he 
© had often heard was us'd by Athanaſius Biſhop 
of Alexandria was the ſafeſt; who caus'd him 
© who read the Pſalm to uſe ſo little a variation of 
© the Voice, that he ſeem'd more like to one pro- 
% nouncing than ſinging. And elſewhere (b) he de- 
e clares, that the ſame way of Singing as was us'd 
* in Alexandria, prevail'd throout all Africa.” St. 
Auſtin charges it upon himſelf as a great fault, that 
he was more mov'd with the pompous fort of Sing- 
ing, than the Thing ſung ; and char he gave more 
reipe& to muſical Delights in the Church than was 
ſeemly ; to which he was very prone, and which 
he repreſents as a great Inconvenĩence of nicely ma- 
nag'd artificial Concord in that part of Divine Wor- 
ſhip. I wiſh thoſe who profeſs ſo great a Reverence 
for Antiquity, could but fee the force of this Ob- 
jection, as coming from ſo noted a Father as St. 
Auſtin, which they are ſo apt to (light, when men- 
tion'd by one who ſtands upon a level with them. 


(4) Cont. l. 10. c. 33. (5) Ep. 115. ; 
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if 1 miſtake not, he liv'd before our Engliſb Diſſen- 
ters appear d. 

() St. Hierom (tho Friend enough in all reaſon to 
Pomp and Magnificence in Divine Worſhip, yet) 
drops a Paſſage that looks askew at the Artiſts of 
the Quire in his time: Intimating that we are not 
„like Tragedians, to anoint our Throat and Month 
«< with ſweet Modulation, that our Theatrical Tunes 
« and Songs may be heard in the Church; but we 
ate to ſing with Reverence, 

I/idove Hiſpalenſis (a celebrated Author in the ſixth 
Century) ſays, (f) that the ſinging of the Pri- 
% mitive Chriſtians was next akin to reading, the 
variation of the Voice was ſo very ſmall : and as 
for that pompous way of ſinging, which had a lit- 
© tle before his time been introduc'd into the Weſ- 
© tern Church, he ſays 'twas brought in for the ſake 
© of thoſe who were Carnal, and not on their ac- 
** count who were Spiritual; that thoſe who are 
© not reach'd or affected by the Words, might be 
© charm'd by the Sweetneſs of the Harmony,” In 
my Apprehenſion, this is not much in favour of the 

nire. 

WV Rabanus Maurus (who was a Diſciple of the 
famous Alcuine) © freely declares himſelf againſt 
„ Muſical Artifice, and Theatrical Singing in the 
+ Worſhip of God.; and oaly for ſuch as may move 
« Compunction, and may be clearly underſtood by 
« the Hearers. 

(b) Thomas Aquinas (who is univerſally reputed 
the ſolideſt of the Schoolmen) “ declares againſt 
« Mulical Inftraments in Divine Worſhip ; which, 
« together with the pompous Service of the Quire, 
« he ſeems to intimate were Jndaical. He ſays, 
« Muſcal Inſtruments do more ſtir up the Mind to 
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« Delight, than frame it to a righe Diſpoſition. In 
t the old Teſtament ſuch ſenſitive Helps were more 
« needful, and they were figurative of ſomething : 
& but now, he ſays, he ſees no reaſon for them. 

(i) Jobn Wickliff (that early Deteſter of the Cor- 
ruptions which had overſpread the Church) declar'd 
againſt the Eccleſiaſtical Singing. He was altoge- 
ther againſt the Cathedral Service, and that cere- 
 monious Worſhip, which the Popes of Rome in all 
Parts ſo zealouſly promoted. He mightily contended 
for the Abolition of the ſeveral Offices, and Cano- 
nical Hours, &c. 

After bim, among others, Eraſmus (i) very freely 
(in his wonted manner) inveighs againſt the Cathe- 
dral Chanting. ** There is, ſays he, a fort of Mu- 
fick brought into Divine Worſhip, which hinders 
People from diſtinctly underſtanding a word al- 
“ molt that is ſaid, Nor have the Singers any lei- 
“ ſure to mind what it is they ſing; nor can the 
« Vulgar hear any thing but an empty ſound, which 
„ delightfully glides into their Ears. What No- 
& tions have they, ſays he, of Chriſt, who think 
© he's pleas'd with ſuch a Noiſe ? And afterwards, 
* We have brought, ſays he, a tedious and frolick- 
«* ſom fort of Muſick into the Houſe of God, a tu- 
« multuous noiſe of different Voices, ſuch as I think 
« was never heard in the Theatres, either of Greeks 
& or Romans, For the keeping up of which, whole 
& flocks of Boys are maintain'd at great Charges, 
* whole Age is ſpent in learning ſuch gibble gabble, 
„ while they are taught nothing that is good and 
“ uſeful ; a whole Troop of lazy Lubbards are alſo 
* maintain'd merely for the ſame purpoſe. At ſuch 
** colt is the Church for a thing that's peſtiferoos. 
* Whereupon he wiſhes it were exactly calculated, 
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<« how many poor Men might be reliev'd and main- 
« tain'd out of the Salaries of theſe Singers.” (A 
very good Wiſh; I may poſlibly make an Eſſay to- 
wards ſuch a Calculation in my next.) © He parti- 
<« cularly reflects upon the Engliſh for their Fond - 
« neſs of this ſort of Service.” —50 that I find 
tis not of late Days only, that my Countrymen are 
degenerated from the old Britans. | 

(1) Cornelius Agrippa (who was Counſellor to the 
Emperor Charles V.) vehemently alſo inveighs a- 
gainſt the Church Muſick, and ſays: That tis ſo 
© licentious, that the Divine Offices, Holy Myſte- 
„ties, and Prayers, are chanted by a Company of 
« wanton Muſicians, who are hir'd with a great 
* Sum of Mony, not to the Hearers Underſtanding, 
% but merely for wanton tickling. The Church 
* being fill'd with belluine Clamours, while the Boys 
© whine the Deſcant, others bellow the Tenour, 
* others bark the Counterpoint, others ſqueak the 
Treble, others grunt the Baſe ; and they make 
© that many Sounds may be heard, but no Words or 
e Sentences (almoſt) be underſtood, but the Autho- 
<« rity of Judgment is taken away both from the 
« Ears and Mind. 

(m) Zuinglius (the firſt Reformer of the Helve- 
tian Church) is very warm alſo upon this Point. 
et is evident, ſays he, that the Eccleſiaſtical Chan- 
© ting, and the roaring in our Temples (which are 
© ſcarce underſtood by the Prieſts themſelves) is a 
* moſt fooliſh and vain abuſe, and a moſt pernici- 
% ous hindrance to Piety: 

I might mention John Calvin alſo; bat that I 
know his Authority won't go far with thoſe whoſe 
Conviction I would gladly promote. 

But Cardinal Cajetan is an unexceptionable Man 


(1) De Vanitate Scientiarum, cap. 17. (m) Zuinglii Act. 
Diſp. 2. p. 106. 
as 
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as great an Enemy as he was of the Reformers, he 
yet hereia agrees withthem ; declaring, () © that it 
« may be eaſily gather'd from 1 Cor. 14. that tis 
« much more eligible and agreeable to the Apoſtle's 
% Mind, that the Sacred Offices ſhould be diſtinctly 
« recited, and intelligibly pet form'd in the Church. 
& without Muſical and Artificial Harmony; than fo 
& manag'd, as that with the noiſe of Muſical Or- 
<« gans, and the Multicude, Clamours and Quavers, 
t and abſurd Repetitions of affected Singers (which 
« ſeem as it were devis d on purpoſe to darken the 
c ſenſe the Auditors ſhould be ſo confounded, as 

; « that no one ſhovid be able to underſtand what was 
% ſung. | 

Polidore Virgil (o) allo (tho an Italian) writes to 

the ſame pur poſe: Now, ſays he, the Chanters 
« make a noiſe in the Church, and nothing is heard 
© there but a Voice; and others Who are preſent 
© reſt ſatisfy d with the Conſent of the Crys, no 
« way regarding the meaning of the Words. And 
« ſo it is, that among the Multitude, all the Eſteem 
of Divine Worſhip ſeems to rely upon the Chan- 
ters; altho generally, no ſort of Men are lighter 
or more wicked | the Spaniſh Index Expurgatorius, 
pag. 72. order'd theſe words to be left out in fol- 
low ing Impreſſions] and in the ſame place, ſpeak- 
ing of the Quire, he faith, ** I may ſay, that theſe 
are for the mcſt part brought into our Ceremo- 
« nies from the old Heathens, who were wont 
© to ſacrifice with Symphony, 25. Liey witneſſeth, 
Lib. g. 

Nay Lindanus (p) Biſhop of Ruremond, continues 

even after the Reformation in the fame Tone; and 

bitterly © complains: of the Muſicians and Singers, 

that have poſſeſt the Church, whoſe Singing is no- 


— —— — 


(a) Jp « Cor. 14. (e) De Inyent, rerum, I. 5. c. 2. 
Lindan. Panopliz, I. 5. c. 7. 
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« thing elſe bat a Theatrical Confuſion of Sounds, 
« which rather tends to avert the Minds of Hea- 
4 rers from that that is good, than raiſe them to 
* God: and declares, that tho he had oft been pre- 
< ſent, and was as attentive as he conld well be to 
« what was ſing, he yet could hardly underſtand 
« any thing; the whole Service was fo filf'd with 
* * 1 and a Confuſion of different Voices 
* and Tones, and rode Clamours. And thereupon 
ge praiſes thoſe whoexpel'd this fort of Muſick out 
Sof their Churches as a profane hindrance of Di- 
* vine Worſhip, and a Device of human Vanity, 
rather than admitted and continu'd it, for the 
gaining the Applauſe of the Light and Frothy. 

And now, Sir, what think you of Dr. Comber's 

Aſſertion, that none objected againſt the Cathedral 
Service, till the Diſſenters appeat d? I doubt the 
Doctor would not willingly have them grac'd with 
ſuch Patrons as the Perſons mention'd. 
I know indeed "twill be reply d, that the fore- 
cited Cenſures were levePd agaiaſt the Service of 
the Quite in the Popiſh Churches: bur till it can be 
made appear that it is even in our Proteſtant Chur- 
ches free from the things excepted againſt, their 
Objections have an equal Force. And really, tho [ 
have been abroad, and had Opportunity of ſeeing the 
Popiſh way, yet (bating the Language) I can diſcern 
little difference between their Worſhip and ours, as 
manag'd in our Cathedrals, 

IU add one Avthority more, which with ſome 
poſlibly may outweigh all the reſt; and tis that of 
the 32 Commiſſioners, who were in the Reign of 
H. 8. and Edw. 6. appointed by Act of Parliament to 
examine all Canons, Conſtitutions, and Ordinances, 
Provincial and Synodal; and to draw up ſuch Laws 
Eccleſiaſtical, as mould be univerſaily obſerv'd. The 
ſame thing was alſo reviv'd in the Reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, but quickly dropt; and (ſaith the Reve- 
Gg rend 
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rend Biſhop Burnet) to the great Prejudice of our 
| Church it hath ſlept ever ſince. The Perſons depu- 
red for this purpoſe were, Cranmer Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Ridley Biſhop of London, Ponet Biſhop of 


| Wincheſter, Goodrick Biſhop of Ely, Coverdale Biſhop 
| of Exeter, Hooper Biſhop of Gloceſter, Knight Biſhop 
of Bath, Scory Biſhop of Rocheſter 3 Mr. Taylor of Lin- 


coln, Mr. Cox the King's Almoner, Parker of Cam- 
bride, Latimer, Cook, Peter Martyr, Sir John Chcke, 
Jobm a Laſco, Mr. Peter, Mr. Cecyl, Sir Tho. Smith, 
. Mr. Taylor of Hadleigh, Dr. May, Mr. Traberon, Dr. 

Lyel, Mr. Skinner, Juſtice Hales, Juſtice Brom!cy, 

| Goodrick, Goſnal, Stamford, Carel, Lucas, and Brook 
| Recorder of London. The Flower of the Engliſh 
| Nation for Senſe and Learning, Sacred and Polite Li- 
| terature. Tho the Deſign came not to Maturity, 
| yet may we in their unfiniſh'd Tract (fince publiſh'd 
| under the Title of Reformatio Legum Anglic arum) as 
to the ſeveral Points whereof they treat, ſee the 
Jadgment of a ſet of as valuable Mea as this Nation, 
| could perhaps ever have afforded, for conſulting to- 
} 3 about a matter of ſo great moment. Now in 
is (4) Diſconrſe of theirs, when they come to treat 
of the Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick ns'd in the Ca- 

thedral Service, they declare they are for having it 

quite taxen away. | i? 

It would almoſt tempt a Man to wonder with 
what face ſome can pretend to have fo great a Ve- 
neretion for our firſt Reformers as they do, when 
yet they ſo zealouſly defend, and are fo eager to re- 
rain what they thought better aboliſh'd and quite 
remov'd, i | 

And thus, Sjr, 1 have finiſh'd the Avthorita- 
tive part of my Argument; wherein I think | have 
bid fair for proving that Antiquity and Authority 
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don't ſo far favour our Cathedraliſts as they ſeem 
to imagine, The Reaſoning part remains behind, 
Could | but recollect what paſs'd at our Conference, 
what Arguments were urg'd, and how Objections 
were anſwer'd, I ſhonld hope a great many might be 
convinced. If you ſhow this to the honeſt Doctor, 
and be ſo kind as to let me know his Cenſure and Re- 
ſentment, I'll try what I can do; zud at the fame 
time endeavour a Reply to his Animadverſions, and 
2 further clearing of rhe matter. 


Yours, N. N. 
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Mrs. ABIGATE: 


Or an Account of a 


Female Skirmiſh 


Between the 
Wife of a Country Squire, 
And the 


Wife of a Dofor in Divinity. 
With REMARKS thereupon ; 


Containing ſome free Thoughts on the pretended = 
Quality and Dignity of the CLexrGsv. 


— — — 


In « Letter to 4 Perſon of Quality. 


S I R, Auguſt 20. 1707. 


T was with no ſmall ſatisfaction that I read 

yours of the tenth inffant. I heartily congra- 

tulate your good ſucteſs, and have imparted it 

to the reſt of your Friends here, and we are 

all extremely well pleas d with it. I was much = 
priz 
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priz'd to find that the Report of the Female Skir- 
miſh, which ſo lately happen'd in our Pariſh, hath 
already ſpread it ſeif fo far: and to ſatisfy the Cu- 
—_— 4 hob have to naderſtand the matter at 
large, I have given you a true Account of it, 
and ſome Remarks of my own thereupon. | 

Mr. S. my Neighbour is a Gentleman of near 
1000 |, a Year, deſcended to him from a long Series 
of Anceſtors ; hath ferv'd his King and Country in 
ſeveral eminent Stations, and marry'd a Lady of an 
antient Family, who brought him ſeveral thouſand 
Pounds to her Portion. 

Some Years ſince there arriv'd in theſe parts a 
little diminutive Sir Jahn, who had ſpent ſome time 
in the Univerſity, where he was a poor Scholar, and 
went on the Errands of ſeveral of the Gentlemen of 
his College ; and with the Help of that and the 

Broth, made a ſhift to pick up a ſorry Live- 
lihood, His Father, while he liv'd, kept à blind 
Vickvalling-Houſe, and his Mother this Day is a reve- 
rend Ale-wife: And tho his Friends were poor, and 
could no way help him, yet he got wherewith to 
take his Degrees of Batchelor, and afterwards of | 
Maſter of Arts. Wt 

He came hither in hopes of a ſmall Caracy under $ || 

a fat Parſon of our Country, who had ſwallow'd | 
more Livings than he could well digeſt : but taking 
in too much Claret to help his Concoxion, kick'd 
up his Heels ſoon after the Arrival of our little n 

Dominus vobiſcum, who by that means (in ſpite of 
the Proverb) might have died of Hunger, had not 
a Gentleman of Eſtate and Quality, not far off, took 
this Prieft-Errant into his Houle, to initiate his Son 
in the Latin Tongue, where our Sir John perform'd 
all the ſpiritual Drudgeries of the Family, bleſſed 
the Meat with a ſingular good Crace, and had the 
Honour of ſitting at the Jower end of the Table, 
from whence (according to his boundea Duty) be 
G 8 3 always 
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454 Ms. Abigail; or, 
always very mannerly aroſe at the ſerving in of the 
ſecond Courſe, and, with a Bow as low as to the 
Altar, took with him the Plate he had eat on. And 
in procels of time skrewing himſelf into the good 
Graces of Mrs. Abig ail, my Lady's waiting Woman, 
a Match was ſtruck up between them, and (with the 
liking of their Maſter and Lady) they were 
| coupl'd together; and the firſt Living that fell in 
| his Maſter's Gift, was (according to the laudahle 
| Cuſtom where the Patron had been beforeband with 
1 the Cha plain) 'beſtow'd upon him: which, tho a 
very good one, yet did not ſatisfy him, but in a ſhort 
time up he comes for London, and having made an 
; Intereſt in fome of the great ones, plies M bite bal 
| without latermiſſion, Sunday it ſelf not excepted ; 
| on which Morning conſtantly about 100f the Clock, 
| he never fail d (together with a whole Herd of that 
Tribe, who were in Town upon the like hunt) to be 
at Mars Coffce Houſe, to ſmoke away the Remain- 
der of that tedions Forenoon, which others (not ſo 
well skilld in the new Crape-Divinity) ſpent in the 
Charch. At leopch his Expectations were crown'd 
F with Succeſs, and our Sir Joan (having duly capaci- 
tated himfelf) had another Living added to his for- 
|: mer. On goes the Scarf, and down goes my 
| Prieſt full fraught with Pride and Exulcation. 
From henceforth his Thoughts began to ſwell ; and 
being now a Buttreſs broader, he wou'd be a Story 
or two higher: To the Univerſity he trodges, and 
takes his Degree of Batchelor, and now lately of 

Doctor in Divimty. ** 
De had not been long return'd from thence, but 
Mr. S. his Lady, and Mrs. Abigail (our new Doctreſs) 
deing with others of the Neighbourhood. at a Coun- 
try Entertainment, Madam S. being the beſt Woman 
in the Company, and not imagining any Fer ſon there 
would have diſputed Precedence with her, ſet her 
felr by the Miſtrifs of the Houſe at the vpper 1 
5 is 0 


* 
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of the Table, ſo that there was no room left for 
Mrs. Abigail, but at one of the ſides. Down the fits; 
bat with a full Stomach, not a bit went into her 
Mouth; which the Miftriſs of the Houſe obſerving, | {| 
and taking notice of, Mrs. Abigail ſet up a hideous 14 
Oarcry that her Quality was injar'd, and read ſuch a | 
Lecture upon the Digaity of the Clergy, and eſpe- 
cially of a Doctor in Divinity (and conſequently of 
his Doxy) that the Lady was amaz'd, andthe Com- 
pany borſt out into a loud Langhter.” The Lady 
hath Wit enough, and plied Mrs. Abigail with ſuch' 
ſmart Repartees, that ſhe was put to- ſilence; but 
the Doctor being preſent, was ſo great a Coxcomb 
as to take up the Cudgels, and was encounter'd by a 
Gentleman of more ſenſe than himfelf, who drove 
the buſtneſs ſo home, that the Doctor was quite 
nonpluſt. However, this Conteſt ſpoil'd the inten · 
ded Mirth, to the diſtorbance of the whole Com- 
pany; ſince which Mrs. Abigail hath declin'd all 
Meetings where the Lady was to be, and intends to 
continue in this ſullen Humor till the Quality of a 
Doctor in Divinity's Wife is here better underſtood. | 
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me leave to examine upon what Juſtice or Right 
the Pretenſions of this Sir John and his Wife are 
founded. SE, 
As to the Husband, we will conſider him in both 
his Capacities, of Prieſt and Door. — © 
As to his Prieſthood, 1 ſee nothing in that which 
can intitle him to more than the Quality of an ardi- 
nary Gentleman (for that, as I take it, the commot 
Courteſy of England allows him, as well as an At- 
torny, or Licentiat in Phyſick) and being only 4 
Gentleman by bis Profeſſion, he is inferior to him 
who is a Gentleman by Birth: 'As (to inſtance in 
the next degree upwards) an Eſquire by Office, as 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons, à Juſtice of | 
"Ga GE 4 Peace, g U 


This is the trove matter of Fact, and now eive | | 
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ſuch) inferior to an Eſquire 
by Birth, as che eldeſt Son of a Baronet or Knight: 
And if any one born a Gentleman gives Precedence 
to a Pariſh Prieſt, cis more than is the Prieſt's due, 
and given of mere Courteſy ; unleſs the Pariſh Pricſt 
a Gentleman by Birth likewiſe, in which caſe the 
ence muſt be rul'd by the common Notion a- 
mong us, that where there be two Perſons of equal 
Birth or Quality, the Precedence ought to be given 
to him that hath the better Eſtate. And if the Gen- 
tleman Pariſh-Prieſt hath a Benefice of 200 J. per 
annum, and the Lay-Gentlem n hath Lands of Inhe- 
ritance but of 100 J. per mum, worth 20 Years 
Purchaſe, the Lay-man hath donbtleſs the better 
Eſtate of the two; and if he gives Precedence 
2 the Pariſh-Prieſt, it is of Courteſy, and not of 
ue. 

I know it will be objected, That the Function of 
theſe Prieſts is ſacred; that they are bred up in the 
Schools of the Prophets, where they attain to the 
underſtanding and interpreting of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; that they are God's Ambaſſadors, and con- 
verſant all their Life-times about the Myſteries of 
Religion: All which eminently diſtinguiſhes them, 
2 ſers them in a Rank ſuperior to that of other 

en. 
But I cannot underſtand how theſe things can help 
them in the point we are upon, which concervs 4 
Temporal Right. Was not Chriſt's and his Apo- 
files Prieſthood and Function as facred as theirs ? 
And yet he diſclaim'd (for them as well as himſelt) 
all Temporal Syperiority. 

| For their Education, it is not apparent that it is 
founded upon any Deſiga but what is common to o: 
ther Men, to feed and clothe them, and anſwer the 
common Neceſſties of Life, Sbew me a Father 
whole main and ultimate end in ſending his Son to 
this School of the Prophets, in order to the ery 
00d, 
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bood, was any other than to put him into a way to 
get his Livel And can thoſe be any longer 
call'd the Schools of the 22 which are turn d 
into ſuch Sinks of all Lewdneſs and Debauchery ; in- 
ſomuch that the Gentry of England begin to bethiak 
themſclyes of Academies and other ways of Educa 
tion for their Sons, to avoid a Place where only Po- 
verty, and the want of Op ity to be vicious 
can ſecure from Vice? And how comes the Gift of 
vnderſtanding and interpreting the Scriptures to be 
found there more than in other Places, when we ſee 
that choſe who come from theſe Schools of the Pro- 
phets diſagree ſo much in their Sentiments, that by 
their different Expolitions and Interpretations of 
ing and winding it like a Noſe of 
e ſet themſelves and the whole King- 


Scripture, turn 
Wax, they hav 
dom t by the Ears? Which makes it evi- 
dent that no Man who comes from thence is $0 be 
rely'd on as an infallible Iaterpreter ; and without 
Infallibility all the Interpreters in Europe of the 
doubtful Places of Scripture are got worth a ſtraw, 
ſeeing they may as ſoon be in the wrong as in the 
right; and that ſome of em muſt be in the wrong, 
we all know; but whether any of them be in the 
right, God knows. 
As for the Embaſſage they value themſelves upon, 
fhovld ſame great Prince ſend to a neighbouring State 
or Community, 2 pair of Embaſſadors, who ſhould 
both have the ſame Inſtructions, but differ'd from 
each other in the meaning of them, ſo that one of 
them requir'd one thing, and the other the quite 
contrary ; I think go great heed ought to be given 

to either of them. 1 
And as to the Myſteries of Religion, I confeſs they 
have made Chriſtianity it ſelf a Myſtery, which in 
all rhe Fundamentals of it is in the Scriptures made 
plain and eaſy to an ordinary Underſtanding. But 
the Lawyers do wiſely to interpret our Law = bar- 
rous 
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4578 Mrs.” Abigail; 
barous French, that no aue but themſelyes 
may underſtand it. 

"Tis true, when Popery obtain'd among us, the 
caſe was nor the ſame as now. For the Veneration 
then ſhew'd to the Prieſt (admitting the then re- 
ceiv'd Belief) was grounded upon great reaſon : for 
what could | think too much for him who with four 

words could make me a God and a Saviour, that 
| could pen him up ina Box, and eat him at his plea- 
| ſore; and when that is done, could with the ſame 
| words make me another as good as the former; that 
could forgive me all my Sins, and if perchance | had 
. not before my Death ſcour'd my Kettle ſo clean as 1 
| mould have done, ſo that I had the ill luck to drop 
into Purgatory, could ſing me aut again, and by 
that means place me in a Station of eternal Bliſs ? 
How would I cronch and cringe, knee] to and adore 
him who could do all this? 

Theſe were great things, and yet no more than a 
| Prieſt of the Chutch of Rome pretends to do. But 
alas, with us a Prieft can do none of theſe Feats, but 

is deſpoil'd of all theſe ſ Prins Plumes, and left as 
bare as the Bird in the Fable; hot a Jack in a Box 
admitted among us, nor the Prieſt's Abſolution va - 
lu'd at a ruſh of late, ualeſs at the Gallows; Purga- 
tory biſſed off the Stage, and reckon'd at the worſ} 
to be bur ſome blind Alehouſe between Heaven and 
Hell: And tho there is a Form of Abſolution, as 
full as any in the Popiſh Books, plac d in a Corner of 
our Common-Prayer-Book, at the end of the Viſi- 
tation of the Sick, to ſerve a turn, if occaſion be 
(which I never think on, but it puts me in mind of 
Litticton's Chapter ot Continua! Claim) yet no Priett 
with us durſt have the impudence at this time of day 
to affirm in his Pulpit, or any other publick place, 
that he hath power to forgive Sins, leſt the People 
mold throw Stones at him ] 
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I doubt not but ſome (if they ſaw this Paper) 
would tell me that I have debagd my Lords the Bi- 
ſhops. No ſuch matter: They bold their Rank 
and Quality by their Baronages ſettled by the Law 


of the Land, and take their Places accordingly, and 


not by their Prieſthood, and therefore are not with- 
in my Aim or Intention. But under that degree 
there is no Law with us which gives precedenceto a 
Clergy man, however: dignify'd or diſtinguiſh'd, a- 
boye him that is born a Gentleman: and a Clergy- 
man, under the degree of a Biſhop, hath no more 
reaſon to pretend to any Place or Precedence, be- 
cauſe tis poſſible he may come to be a Biſhop, than 
.4 young ſucking: Bariſter -hath to take place of bis 
Betters, becauſe tis poſſible he may come to be Lord 
Chancellor. 17 * 11 
As for the other capacity of our Parifh-Prieſt, 
Doctor in Divinity. The Gentlemen of England 
(that have any conſiderable Places) do ſeldom or ne- 
ver breed up their eldeſt Sons to the Prieſthood, but 
commonly ſend them, and ſometimes one of the 


younger Sons (tho for the reaſon aforeſaid, nei- 


ther of them ſo much of late as formerly) to the U- 
niverſities, and from thence (without ſtaying there 
ſo long as to take any Degree) to the Inns of Court, 
where they do or ovght to betake themſelves to the 
ſtvdy of our municipal Laws; and after ſeven or 
eight years are many of them cali'd to the Bar, 
ſome with an intent to make the Law their Profeſſion, 
whereby they often double or treble their paternal 
Eſtates; and after twenty or twenty five years firſt 
admittance into their reſpective Societies, are choſen 
of the Bench: and ſame of them afterwards (by 
the favour of the Prince) call'd to the State and De- 
gree of Serjeant at Law, ont of which number are 
choſen the Reverend Judges of the Realm. Others 


of theſe Inns of Court Gentlemen, after they are 


call'd to the Bar (and many of them beipre) depart 
\} . | | into 
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into theic own Countries, and by the knowledg they 
have acquir'd in the Law are rendred more ſervice- 
able to the Publick in the eminent Stations they are 
plac'd in there; where ſome of them match into 
great and honourable Families, others of them to 
rich and wealthy Heireſſes, and others of them to 
Womea of conliderable Fortunes in Mony, ſufficient 
{without the aid of their own Eſtates) to buy all the 
Subſtance of ten Doctors in Divinity put ber. 
Out of theſe ſeveral ſorts of Inns of Coun Grands, 
men, are for the moſt choſen the Members of 
Parliament, High-Sherilts, Deputy-Lientenants, and 
Jaſtices of Peace, who thus (next under the King) 
come to have the Legiſlative, Judicial and Miniſte- 
rial Power of the Kingdom in their hands. | 

But if we will find the Pedigree of aur Doctor in 
Divinity, we muſt ſtoop ſomewhat lower. If there 
be a younger Brother of any of theſe Families, he is 
commonly bound Apprentice to ſome Trade, or ſent 
to the Univerſity, which of them his Father, or (if 
dead) his other Friends think him moſt likely ta 
thrive by. And here we have ſet our Doctor in the 
beſt Light, But it may be he is the Son of ſome 
Farmer, of ſome little Country Pedlar, of a Whit- 
ſter, Farrier, Bricklayer, Plaiſterer, Carpenter, or 
(as in the cafe before us) of an Alchouſe-keeper; 
none of which ever arriv*d at the Honour of being 
cover'd before the Squire (as they call them in the 
Country) his Landlord, Maſter, or Cuſtomer, whom 
yet the Son of one of theſe Pooltrons (having once 
got a red Hood about his Shoulders) would diſpute 
Precedence with. 

And wonld it not be an agrecable fight, to ſee this 
Son of Gaffer what dee call him, inſolently ſtep be- 
fore a Perſon of Birth, Quality and Eftate, merely 
becauſe he hath attain'd to the Preferment of an Ape, 
to be clad in Scarlet,” while his Father works for his 
Living with his Leather Apron on, of With his Frock 

whiſtling 
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whiſtling to his Team, or with his blue Apron to re- 
ceive the Droppings of the Tap (as in our caſe) and 
his Mother fits at home mending of old Stockings ? 
And if he were a poor Scholar, or of ſome Founda- 
tion in the Univerſity, what was he but a Porter or 
Servingman in the firſt caſe, and an Almsboy in the 
other caſe ? For what difference is there between a 
Fellow or Scholar of a Foundation in a College, and 
another Almsman or Almsboy in an Hoſpital ? Did 
not the Founders endow both out of Charity ? Were 
they not both deſign d for the relief and maintenance 


of ſuch as have not to live of themſelves? And yer 


this little Monſieur, after he hath liv'd ſome time in 
his College upon Charity, and paſs'd thro ſome pe- 
dantick Formalities, which they call Degrees, muſt 
come into the Conntry, and perk above him to whom 
perchance he hath in the College ſerv'd vp many a 
Diſh of Meat, and Meſs of Broth, or run on many 
an Errand for. 

But we will ſuppoſe our Doctor a younger Son of 
ſome Gentleman of Quality, who was feat to the 
Univerſity at fifteen, gets to be Maſter of Arts at 
twenty two, Batchelor of Divioity at twenty nine, 
and Doctor at thirty three z all which Degrees are 
confer d in the Univerſity, without reſpect to any ex - 
traordinary Merit, but as things of courſe. Here's 
a way found ont for all younger Brothers (who are 
ſent to the Univerſity) to become bettet men at 
thirty three than their elder Brothers, aad is a Cheat 
worſe than that put by Rebecca upon her Husband, to 
deprive her eldeſt Son of his Birthright. And if 
the Gentlemen of England (notwithſtanding their 
Eyes are commonly thought to be pretty well clear'd 
of the Miſts of Popery, from whence this Prieſt- 
worſhip firſt took its riſe) were not ſtill as blind as 
Iſaac, they would diſcern how they are Prieſtridden 
and abns'd in this matter as well as in many others: 
for what is it to the Gentlemen of England, what 3 
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parcel of petty ſtarch'd Fellows, the Dregs and Of- 
fals of Monkery, who live upon Chops cf Mutton, 
do among themſelves ? Or how are the Body of the 
Engliſh Nation concern'd whether they make one 
another Doctors, Patriarchs or Mufti's ? Let them 
ſtrut it about the Streets of Oxford and Cambridg, 
and look big upon the cow'd Townſmen, and crow 
vpon their own Dunghils there ; but whea they come 
abroad among Gentlemen, let them remember the 
meanneſ; either of their Birth or Education, or per- 
baps both, and know their diſtance when they meet 
with thoſe who are above them in every reſpeR. 
But ſuppoſe we ſhonld glve ſome grains of allow- 
ance to our Doctor in Divinity or Pariſh-Prieſt, and 
humour him a little; what is that to Mrs, Abigail, 
who makes a Figure of no long ſtanding? For ſe 
lately as in King Harry the Eighth's Reign, the Wife 
of a Prieſt was 


Rara avis in terris, nigroq;, ſimillima cygno. 


Tis true Cranmer, in thoſe days, when he was a 
Student at Cambyidg, marry'd an Innkeeper's Davgh- 
ter there (which gave occaſion to the Papilts to lay 
he was an Hoſtler) and after he was Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, kept her privately ſometimes at Lambeth. 
In imitation whereof a late Archbiſhop kept his 
Wife there too, privately enough, tho not ſo pri- 
vately as the other. But that of Craumer was a rare 
inſtance in thoſe times; and when in King Edward 
the Sixth's Reign the Clergy began frequently to 
marry, and in Qneen Elizabeth's Reign continu'd ſo 
to do by. colour ct the Statutes of 2 & 3 E. C. which 
permitted them to marry, and 5 Cs E. 6. which 
declar'd their Children legitimate (altho by the way 
thoſe two Statures were repeal'd by i Mar. and ne- 
ver reviv'd til 1 Fac. 1.) the Gentlemen of England 
10d on the Marriage of a Prieſt as fo ſcandalons a 
: _ thing, 
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thing, that they thought ſcorn to beſtow thei || 
Daughters or Kinſwomen upon them; ſo that th | 
Pariſh-Pricſts were fain for a long time to take r 
with the Davghters of the meaneſt of the Peopl 1 
my Lady's Chambermaid being acconnted a pres \ 
g 
| 
| 


Booty in thoſe days. And theſe Eccleſiaſtical Doxys 
kept themſelves a long time within the Bounds of 
Modeſty, and imploy'd themſelves at their Wheel or 

Needle, or inthe getting in the Tithe-Eggs, and 
ſuch like, without pretending to any place or prece- | #1 
dence, any further than before the Farmers Wives 
of the Pariſh, and not thoſe neither, if rich and « 4] 
wealthy ; nor knew any thing beyond a black Stuff | 
Gown on Sundays, and a green Apron when they ; 
went abroad on working days. And when ſome of 
them, eſpecially the Wives of thoſe they call'd the 
dignify'd Clergy, grew malapert, and rais'd Diſputes 
about Place, Queen Elizabeth being ask'd what Place 
was due to a Clergyman's Wife, anſwer'd truly and 
diſcreetly, Bebina the Door. So that in her time they 
were kept pretty well down, and made no ſuch bul- 
tles as they have done ſince. 

And tho I am not againſt a Prieſt's having a com- 
fortable Importance as well as other Men, yet tis 
obſervable, that when towards the latter end of 
that Queen's Reign theſe She-comforts grew proud 
and troubleſom, the whole courie of the Clergy's 
way of living became quite alter d. For whereas 
before, the Clergy and their Wives were very cha- 
ritable to their Neighbours, eſpecially tne Poor, 
whom they daily reliev'd ; when once Pride and 
Affectation had crept in among the Wives, which 
could not be ſupported without extraordinary ex- 
pence, aud a more chargeable Education than for- 
merly was beſtow'd on their Offspring, which ſel. 
dom faiPd to be numerous, the Charity of the 
Clergy ceas'd, and all was ſpent on themſelves, their 
Wives and Children, and the Poor were my to — 

ü . irv'd: 
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ſtary'd : which was the occaiion of making the Sta- 
ate of 43 Flix. for relief of the Poor, being the 
icft Statute Law which was ever made of that na- 
ute and comprehenhion, and was not Chiefly occa- 
gon d, as ſome think, by the diſſolution of Mona- 
ſterys; for the Clergy long after that reliev'd the 
Poor of their Pariſhes and Diftrifts to that degree, 
that there was no need of any fuch Law : And fo in- 
deed it ought to have continu'd ; for tho what they 
difiributed was upon pretence of Charity, yet it 
was go more than what was the Poors Due, the 
Goods of the Church being the Poors, as was ex- 
refly determin'd by the ſecond Council of Ravenna, 
b which, and ſeveral other Councils, it was provi- 
ded, that the Poor ſhould be maintain'd by the 
Clergy. And there is a Canon extant, which en- 
joins the Clergy to ſet apart the third of the Profits 
of their Benefices for the relief of the Poor. And 
ſecing the Clergy ſtand ſo ſtrictly upon other Ca- 
nons which make for their Profit, Authority, and 
Advantage, tis pity but this Canon ſhoald be put in 
ure, which would keep the Prieſts (and conſequent - 
ly their Wives) in a ſtate of Humility more becom- 
ing the Goſpel; and would be ſo plentiful a relief 
to the Poor, that there would need (as a certain Lord 
Mayor expreſt himſelf when he whipt the Beggars) 


no complaining in our Streets. 


Bat to leave this Digreſſion: When ia ſome of the 
later Reigns Debauchery and Lend neſs were incon- 
rag'd, and made a ſtep to Preferment, eſpecially af- 
ter the Reſtoration in 1660, when the Gentlemen of 
the Royal Party, who bad ſtruggled thro their Se- 


_ queſtrations, Impriſonments, Decimations, Cc. un- 


der the then late uſurp'd Powers, and had notwith- 
ſtanding all thoſe Difficulties preſery'd their Eſtates 
entire, or not much impair'd them, ran ſtark mad 
for joy, and either out of the vain hopes of Court- 
Preferment, or to comply with their own Inclina- 

| tions, 
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tions, had many of them run iato ſuch a courſe of 


Extravagancy, as quickly conſum'd the Eſtates of 


ſome of them, and plac'd others of them in a mea- 
ner condition than they could probably have been re- 
duc'd to, had their former Perſecutions continu'd ; 
ſo that all they got by the Reſtoration was the ho- 
nour of ſpending their Eſtates themſelves : and this 
extrav3gant humour had ſpread it ſelf much further, 
and become almoſt univerſal. And on the other 
hand, our Clergy rode triumphant, and heap'd to 
themſelves Benefice upon Benefice, and Preterment 
upon preferment; ſo that he who had either Wir, 
Mony, or Friends, could hardly mifs of making a 
conſiderable Figure in a ſhort time. And having quite 
Isfr off the ſour Humour and Looks which was here- 
tofore peculiar to the Ecclefiaſticks, and were then 
calPd Gravity, and no more appear'd with their 
Hair crop'd above their Ears, nor with their black 
Sattin and white-lac'd turn'd-· up Caps; but adapted 
themſelves to the gay and frank Humor of the 
Times, and with the help of a janntee Wis, corl'd 
and pouder'd alamode, and a few Grimaces, screw'd 
themſelves into the good Graces of the young La- 
dies: Then happy was he who had but 3 or 4 or 5057. 
to give with his Daughter, or had referv'd an Ad- 
vowſon among the Relicks of a broken Fortune in 
order to ſome Smock Simony, who could marry his 
Daughter into the Tribe of Levi. And by this means 
ſeveral of them have gotten into Alliances with to- 
lerable Families, and others of them (tho but a 
few) have made a higher ſtep, 

Theſe Madams thus diſpos'd of, retaining a {match 
of the Haughtineſs of the Families from whence they 
are ſprang, are never at reſt till their Husbands 
commence Doctors, that they may place themſelves 
above all other Women under the degree of a 
Knight's Wife; for that is what they pretend to. 
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But how long hath this been their Due? They can- 
not claim it by Cuſtom, or Preſcription time out of 
mind : for Edward the Sixth's Reign, when the 
Clergy were permitted to marry, is within time of 
memory; and for many hundred years before there 
was not a married Prieſt in England, unleſs by ſtealth, 
as in the caſe of Craumer. When therefore did this 
right of Precedence firſt accrue to them? and where? 
Not behind the Door | hope. 

If then there be no ſuch Cuſtom or Preſcription, 
there mult be ſome politive Law to give or allert this 
Right, or the Court of Honour muſt have decided it: 
but our Legiſlators had ſomewhat elſe to do than to 
trouble themſelves with Mrs. Abigail; nor would they 
in all the long Reign of Q. Elixabeth, ſo much as make 
her Marriage law ful, or her Children legitimate, by 
repealing the ſaid Statute of i Mar. And the Court 
of Honour had more reſpect for the Gentlemen of 
Families and Eſtates, than to ſubjet their Wives to 
the Daughter of a Beggar, or to Abigail the Wait- 
ing- woman, or Jaan the Chamber-maid. 

The Biſhops are Barons of the Realm, and take 
their places above all of the Degree only of Tempo- 
ral Barons; and yet the Lady of a Temporal Baron, 
nay of a Baronet, nay more of a Knight (altho her 
Husband's Digaity is not deſcendible to her Children) 
is acknowledg'd by all to have precedence before the 
Wife of a Biſhop : and one reaſon is, becauſe (as 1 
{aid before of the Doctor's Wife) 2 Biſhop's Wife 
being but of later date, canrot challenge ſuch prece- 
dence by Cuſtom or Preſcription ; nor was the point 
ever determia'd for her in the Court of Honour. 

"Tis true, about 6o years ſince, when no Woman 
under the degree of a Knight's Wife was call'd Ma- 
dam, or my Lady, there was one Pierce, Biſhop of 
Bath and Well: (who liv'd to be reſtor'd in 1660, 
and then betook himſelf only to Suppers, leſt any 
Gentleman or Clergyman of the Country ſhould 
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come to dine wich him) would needs have thoſe two 
Appellations given to his Wife, which ſome com- 
plied with to flatter him, others refus'd to vex him, 
while all laugh'd at him for expecting it. 

Now if the Precedence which a Biſhop hath can- 
not affect the Biſhop's Wife, or place her ina ſtation 
futable to that of her Husband, much leſs can this 
empty Title of Doctor affect the Doctor's Wife, or 
lace her in a higher rank than ſhe was in before; 
ut ſhe remains ſtill the Parſon's or Vicar's Wife of 
the Pariſh, and no more. 

But ſhe may (for the moſt part) thank the vain 
glorious Fool her Hus band for this piece of Pride and 
laſolence, who hath filld her Head with the airy 
notion of his DoCtorſhip, and hath put her into a 
Garb fitter for a Man's Wife of 2000 l. per annum, 
than for the Wife of a Pariſh-Prieft, whoſe Benefi- 
ces die with him : She maſt be array'd (contrary to 
the Modeſty and Gravity of the Wives of Q. Eliza- 
beth's Clergy) in all the Colours of the Rainbow, 
with a Head as high as the late Porter at the New Ex- 
change, with a Footboy or two at her Heels, and a 
Coach or Calaſh it may be into the bargain. But 
when the Parſon dies, down goes all this: She then 
lives upon ſome little Pittance, or perhaps becomes 
that which they call a diſtreſ#'d Miniſter's Widow, and 
an Object of (what ſhe was a ſtranger to in her Huſ- 
band's Life-time) Charity. And this often happens 
where the Parſon lives up to the height of his In- 
come, and conſumes it upon the Pride and Luxury 
of himſelf and his Doxy. 

But Iwill no longer detain you, altho much more 
might be ſaid upon this Subject, if Time (or rather 
if the Times) would permit. 


1 am, Cc. 
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TITUS III. r: 


Put them in mind tobe ſubject to Principalities and 


Powers, to obey Magiſtrates ; and to be ready 19 
every good Work, 


O underſtand the Reaſon of this, and ſuch 
like Admonitions, which frequently oc- 


cur in the Apoltles Writings, two things 

may be premis'd. 
Fiſt, That about the Time of our Saviour Chriſt, 
Ee there 
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there aroſe one Judas of Galilee (who is mention d 
Add, 5. 37.) preaching ſeditious Doctrines to the 
People, and teaching (as St. Jerom in his Comment 
on my Text obſerves) that they ought to own no 
Sovereign Prince but God alone; and if they paid 
their Tithes to the Prieſt, they were diſcharg'd from 
paying Tribute to the Emperor. And upon this 
account it was (as St. Jerom beliey'd) that the Pha- 
riſees ask'd our Saviour that captious Queſtion, It it 
lawful to give Tribute to Ceſar, or no? Mat. 22. 17. 
Now to this Account Ani aν,G— Nicenus adds, That 
the Followers of this Judas were very numerous, and 
eall'd by the name of Galileans, and commoniy look'd 
upon as Men ill- affected to the Roman Government: 
Particularly, becauſe when they offer d $:crifice, 
they refus'd to make Supplication far the Ezzperor : 
and People of Nee; upon which account it is: 
thought that Pate, the Roman Deputy of Judea, 
came upon them whilſt they were ſacrificing, and putting 
them to the Sword, mingled their Blood with the Blood 
of the Sacrifices, as you may read Luke 13. 1. 

And from hence it was, that our Saviour Chriſt 
and his Diſciples were ſuſpected of favouring ſedi- 
tions Doctrines, becauſe they came out of Galilee, 
as is obſerv'd by St. Chry ſoſtom, in his 23d Komily on 
the Romans, wherein he ſaith, © That great Re- 
© ports were ſpread abroad, as if the Diſciples 
© were 2 factious ſeditious People, and deſigning . 
© againſt the Goverament,” It muſt alſo be con- 
feſs'd, that many of the Fews, who were converted 
to the Chriſtian Faith, were not ſufficiently reſpeQ- 
fol to the higher Powers which God's Providence 
had ſet over them: For which Mr. Calvin gives this 
Reaſon, Since the Powers that were then in Be- 
e ing oppos'd themſelves to our Saviour Chriſt, 
© they thought chem unworthy of Reſpect and Ho- 


* nour.” 
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Now what bath been ſaid concerning the Calilean 
Perſuaſion, ſhews the Reaſon why the Apoſtles do ſa 
frequently in their Letters direct the Chriſtian Chur- 
ches to Loyalty, or a due Submiſſion to Magiſtrates, 

1. To clear themfcives from the falſe and ſcanda- 
lous Imputation of having imbib'd the Doctrine of 

. 

2. To undeceive all t „ 
by that ſedĩtious Doctrine. : 

The Second Thing I would premife, is, That a- 
bout the Time when St. Paul wrote this Epiſtle, 
the People of Crete (which was Titw's Dioceſs) were 
unruly and mutinous. Grotivs ſays, That they were 
always a factious People; and for that reaſon St. Pau 
wrote to Titus their Biſhop, to put them in mind to be 
ſubject to Principalities and Powers, to obey Magiſtrates, 
and to be ready to every good Work. | 

I ſhall take occaſion from hence, 


I. To make a juſt Comment upon the Text. 

II. To ſet forth the Reaſons and Grounds upon 
which the Apoſtles founded their Doctrine of 
Obedience to Civil Magiſtrates. And, 

HI. To apply theſe Reaſons in conjunction with 
the Occaſion of this Day's Humiliation, And, 


I. It may be obſerv'd, That St. Paul does not di- 
rect Titus to teach the Doctrine of Civil Obedi- 
ence as a new Thing, but only to refreſh their Me- 
mories therewith, to pat them in mind, &c. For 
Men cannot be ſuppos'd ignorant of the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſicy of Government, te the Defence and Support 
of Society; which were, in effect, to ſuppoſe, that 
twere better to lead the Lives of Beaſts than Men, 
and that the World were willing to lie under the 
continual Calamity of War and Oppreſſion, fill'd 
only with a Rout of Fools and Madmen. Twere to 


{ſuppoſe every lingle Per ſon willing to expoſe ow 
elt 
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ſelf to the uncontroul'd World, and bid defiance to 


the unbounded Power, Rage, and Malice of Man- 
kind, We cannot but ſee our ſelves link'd together 
by common Waats into publick Societies; and that 
theſe Societies cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs upheld by the 
Power of Government, whoſe Wiſdom and Juſtice 
mult appear by a due Adminiſtration of good Laws: 
And from hence we cannot but ſee a Neceſſity of 
Principalities and Powers, of ſuperior and infe- 
rior Magiſtrates, without whom Laws can be nei- 
ther made nor executed. From whence *tis very vi- 
ſible, that Subjection to a good Government is as 
much our Intereſt as it is our Duty. This was evi- 
dent to the Pythagorean Sect of old, who would not 
ſuffer the Blood of any Creature to be ſhed for their 
uſe, but yet allow'd the Sword of the Magiſtrate to 
cut off Malefactors. 

The following Words in my Text, are, Principa- 
lities and Powers, Now the Word in the Original 
ſignifying ſomething which is prime and principal, 
muſt denote the ſupreme eſtabliſh'd Power, from 
whence inferior Authorities are deriv'd, and is the 
ſame with the bigher Powers mention'd Kom. 13. 1. 
But becauſe St. Paul ſpeaks of Principalities and Powers 
in the Plural Number, tis likely that he alludes to 
the Diſtinction (which was ſo common amcag the 
Komans ) of the greater and leſſer Powers; the for- 
mer of which, during the Commonwealth, were 
the Conſuls, Pretors, and Cenſors: all which Powers, 
in St. Pauls time, were veſted in the Emperor, and 
made up the Imperial Dignity. The leſſer Powers 
were all thoſe deriv'd from hence, and were ſubordi- 
nate hereunto. And this Diſtintioa was ſo nicely 
obſerv'd among the Romans, that Julius Cæſar pu- 
niſh'd a Tribune, becauſe he ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
ſtil'd one of the higher Powers. Sueton. 

But in the Text it muſt be obſerv'd, that our O- 


bedience becomes due, not only to the ſupreme, but 
h 4 inferior 
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inferior Authorities; for the Cretans, to whom Titus 
preach'd the Goſpel, were part of a Roman Province, 
govern'd by infertour Officers, deputed from Rome, 
who were the Magiſtrates they were exhorted to 
obey, For tho the ſuperior and inferior Powers 
Gifier greatly, if compar'd among themſelves; yet, 
with reſpect to the Subjects Obedience, they are to 
be regarded alike : ſo that we cannot wilfully diſ- 
obey the Inferior, without affronting che Sovereign 
Authority It then the Cretans would obey the Em- 
peror, it muſt be by Submiſſion to the Ordinances 
and Officers which be had appointed to their Iſland ; 
and if they betiav'd themſelves ſutably to theſe Ma- 
giſt ate, they diſcharg'd their Duty to the Imperial 
Poger which depurcl them. 

We ice that a large Family cannot be govern'd by 
the perſonal Preſence of the Maſter, much leſs can an 
Empire; ſo that there will be need to call in, to the 
Prince's Aſſiſtance, inch Perions into whom he may 
difiuſe ſome mea.ure of his Political Soul, and there- 
by unite them as Members to his own Body-Po!itick ; 
Whereupon they are to be treated as the Bands, 
Arms, and Eyes of Majeſty: And hence Titus admo- 
niſh'd them, not only to be ſubjed to Principalities and 
Powers, but to obey Magiſtrates, 


II. The Second Thing Ipropos'd to ſpeak to, were 
the Reaſons upon which the A poſtles grounded their 
Doctrine of Civil Obedience; which are two: The 
one is given by St. Paul, who teaches, That every 
Soul ſhould be ſubject to the higher Powers, becauſe 
the Magiſtrate js the Miniſter of God to us for good, 
Rom. 13. 1, 4, The ſecond Keaſqn is given by St. 
Peter, wiz. becauſe ail Governments and Governors 
do ariſe from our own Conſent ; Submit your ſelves, 
ſaith he, to every Ordinance of Man, for the Lords 
ſake, whether it be to the King as ſupreme, &c. Where 
note, that the King is cail'd the Ordinance, ar 
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Creature of Man, becauſe the Sovereign Power. it 
ſelf is veſted in Men, according to human Compact: 
And from hence our Subjection is urg'd by St, Peter, 
1 Epiſt. 2 Chap. 13 Ver. . 

1. To begin with St. Paul's Argument, who calls 
Magiſtracy a Divine Ordinance, becauſe of the excel- 
lent Uſe of it, whereby good Magiſtrates reſemble 
the Divine Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in ſecu- 
ring to all Men their Rights and Properties; in pre- 
ſerving the Peace, Health, and Safety of Societies, 
both with reſp:& to Body and Soul, But to be more 
particular. 

1. The preſervation of Property was the firſt Be- 
nefit for which Magiſtracy was defign'd. Now Pro- 
perty 15 originally attain'd by the Labour of either 
Body or Mind ; for ſuppoſing the Earth to have 
been common to its firſt Inhabitants, it will follow, 
that whoever took the pains to cultivate any part of 
it, and lay up neceſſary Stores for his Uſe, had by 
this his Induſtry made himſelf the true Proprietor 
thereof, And could we ſuppoſe this new Proprie- 
tor to be as well guarded, as that Man we read of 
in the Goſpel, who was well arm'd, and kept his 
Palace and Goods in Peace, yet it may likewiſe be 
ſuppos d (as it there follows) that if a ſtronger than 
he ſhall come upon him, he will take from him all his 
Armour wherein he truſted, and divide his Spoils. 
And this uncertain condition of Property ſhews the 
reaſon of Mens uniting into Societies, and ſetting 
vp Forms of Government: which is for mutual De- 
fence, and Preſervation of Property; and that, not 
only for the Benefit of the preſent Poſſeſſors, but of 
future Generations. So that what becomes a Man's 
own, either by Labour, Gift or Purchaſe, may with 
Safety be 10joy'd by himſelf, and alſo convey'd down 
to his Poſterity. | 

2. Life and Limbs are ours by the Gift of God. 
And theſe Properties are liable to be invaded and 
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d: tho they cannot (like other Goods) be 
rransfer'd to the uſe of the Spoiler. And ſince there 
is ſo much Variance and Malice, Pride and Strife a- 
mong Mankind, what ill Offices may not one Man 
apprehend from another? But when deſtructive Ma- 
lice, a Fiend of Hel), ſhall transform it ſelf into an 
Angel of Light, and perſuade Men that they are 
then infpir'd with the Spirit of God when they are 
poſſeſs d by the 4pollyon, the great Enemy and De- 
ſtroyer of Mankind; when under the pretence of 
Religion it ſelf, Men ſhall exert their ſharpeſt Ma- 
lice, not only againſt the Poſſeſſions and Liberties, 
but even againſt the Lives of one another ; how great 
need is there of the Magiſtrates iaterpoling Power, to 
difarm them of their Spiritual as well as Carnal 
Weapons of Warfare? to take away the Ball of 
Contention from among them, and the Power of 
evil-doing from all contending Parties? And, 

3. In this the Magiſtrate is God's Miniſter to us 
for good, not only with reſpect to the Preſervation 
of our Liberties and Lives from Deſtruction, but of 
our Souls from Sin. For while this juſt Liberty, this 
natural Right of worſhipping God according to that 
Knowledg he has given us, is ſupported by Law, no 
Man is forc'd into hypocritical Compliances contra- 
ry to the direction of his Conſcience, but every one 
may worſhip the one true God in Singleneſs of 
Heart ; whereas on the other hand, if in Matters of 
Religion, Force be ſuffer'd to take the place of Rea- 
fon, all Religions will be alike, and (as Colours in 
dark) undiſt inguiſhable. 

And altho the Magiſtrate can beſtow no Divine 
Grace upon the Souls of Men, yet whillt by puniſh- 
ing Vice, immoral Practices are reſtrain'd, he pre- 
vents the overflowiag of Sin in a Land. And if 
ceaſing to do evil, be one ſtep towards learning ta 
do well, whilſt the Civil Povers reſtrata us from 


Immoralities, they turn ys out af the broad wey of 
per- 
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Perdition into the Paths of Righteouſneſs and Peace. 

From hence then it appears, that they who are 
wanting in their Sabmiſſion and Aſſiſtance to the Ci- 
vil Miniſtry of God, are falſe to their own Intereſt 


28 well as that of their Poſterity. Whereas on the 


other hand, he who is ready toevery good Work 
which may ſupport this Divine Miniſtry to us for 
good, will be ſure in the performance of his Duty 
to find his Account. 

Let us then take a View of our Goods and Chat- 
tels, Houſes and Lands, Wives and Children; let us 
conſider the Bleſſings of Health, Safety and Liber- 
ty: Let us think how to preſerve cur Lives from 
Deſtruction, our Souls from Sin; whether we ear, 
or drink, or ſeep, or wake, or whatever we do with 
Comfort or Safety, we hereby diſcover our conti- 
nual Obligation to the good Magiſtrates Care over 
us, whereby we are put in mind to be ſubject, &c. 

2, The other Reaſon of Submiſſion given by St. 
Petey, 1s, becauſe all Governments and Governors 
ariſe from the People's Conſent, They are the Or- 
dinances and Appointments of Men, the Creatures 
of human Compact. For we do not find that God 
did appoint any form of Political Government, for 
a Pattern to be follow'd by any Society now in being 
upon the Earth. We ice no {ach Rule in the Book 
of Nature; nor do we read in Scripture of any par- 
ticalar Polity preſcrib'd to all, or any People, now 
imbody'd in the World, We read there, That all 
Governments and Governors are appointed by God's 
Providence; Ai me Kings reign, &c. But we find 
no particular Adminiſtration, no particular Family, 
or ſingle Perſon, now in being, ordain'd to Govern- 
ment by Divine Precept; but each Maziſtrate and 
Magiſtracy is left to the Ordinance and Appointment 
of thoſe Men who have join'd themſelves together in 
Society. 
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The great Variety we ſee in Civil Governments; 
ſhews, that they are all the Effects of human Con- 
trivance, and ſuted to the ſeveral Intereſts of the 
reſpective Societies. Thus the antient Charter of 
the netghbouring City, containing all thoſemſefnl and 
neceſſary Powers, by which ſo great a Body is go- 
ver d, was it not the wiſe Contrivance of their An- 
ceſtors? And did it not receive its Eſtabliſhment 
from the Principalities and Powers of the Realm? 
And the great Charter of the Realm it (elf is no 
more than the wiſe Ordinance of our Forefathers ; 
and the Dates of its Roya! Confirmations are ſtill re. 
maining among vs. And as ſeveral ſmaller Socie- 
ties have their free Cuſtoms diſtinct from one ano- 
ther; ſo in different Nations there are various Lodg- 
ments even of the Sovereign Power, which appear 
to de the Effects of Free- will: becauſe in every ra- 
tional Government ſomething may be obſerv'd which 


is peculiar and diſtinguiſhing. | 


Furthermore, have we not ſeen the Forms of Go- 
verument, even in the ſame Nations, chang'd from 
what they formerly had been? as in Sweden, France, 
and Denmark. And have not our Eyes beheld of late 
Years the legal Form of the Fngli/b Monarchy dege- 
nerated into Tyranny, and agaia-recover'd, thro 
God's Blefling, and by the Courage and Con- 
duct of the Man of his own Right Hand, who. by 
reſtoring our antient Liberties, mitly recommended 


himſelf to the Imperial Crown of this Realm by the 


free Conſent of the People ? 
Nor was it otherwiſe of old, when Moſes was by 


Meekneſs and Miracle recommended of God to be the 
Father of his Country. For tho by a Divine Power 
he wrought out Ifrad's Deliverance from Egypt by 
conducting them into the Wilderneſs, yet there was 


no Form of Government eſtabliſh'd among the Tribes 


till Jethro mrde a Viſir to his Son-in-Law AMaſes; ta 
whoſe Counſel it was owing, that a ſound Polity was 


ſet 
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ſet up in the Land of Iſrael. For inſtead of the whole 
Burden of the Government lying upon Moſes, which 
Jetbro told him was not good, he directs him to pro- 
vide ont of all the People able Men, ſuch as fear 
God, Men of Truth, hating Covetouſueſs; and 
lace ſuch over them to be Rulers over Thouſands, 
Rulers of Hundreds, Rulers of Fifties, and Rulers of 
Tens: And let them judg the People at all Seaſons. 
And it ſhall be, ſaith Jethro, That every great matter 
they ſhall bring unto thee, but every ſmall matter 
ſhall judg, Exod, 18. 17,21, 22. Thus the Burden 
of the Civil Government ſhould fit eaſy upon the 
Governors, and the People ſhould receive a quick 
Diſpatch of their Affairs. 
Moſes (as you read) follows this Advice, and joins 


himſelf with the Tribes of Iſrael in the choice of 


Perſons fit for this Adminiſtration, as will appear by 
comparing the 25th Verſe of the forecited Chapter 
with Deut. 1. In the former Verſe we read that Maſes 
choſe able Men out of Iſracl, and made them Heads 
over the People: But the latter place ſhews, that 


the People's Conſent was had in the Election of theſe 


Officers, For { Moſes repeats the Circumſtances of 
that Action, Deut. 1. 9, &c. And I ſpake unto you 
at that time, ſaying, 1 am not able to bear you my ſelf 
alone, &c. take ye therefore wiſe Men and underſtand- 
ing, and known among your Tribes, and I will make 
them Rulers over you. From hence it appears, 

1. That the old Conſtitution of 7ſrael's Govern. 
ment, was the Contrivance of Jethro, an Heathen; 
and the Mapiſtrates who were in the Adminiſtration, 
were choſen by the joint Conſent of Azoſes, and th 
People. And, | 

2. That no one Perſon, tho ever ſo able, ſo wiſe, 
and valiant as Moſes, is ſufficient to govern a Nation, 
without the Advice and joint Aſſiſtance of inferior 
Magiſtrates : Much leſs ſuch a Man who hath no pre- 

tence to the Spirit and Character of this Divine Le · 
Eillator. F It 
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It has been thought by ſome, that a great Conque: 
ror might form a Civil Government in a conquer'd 
Nation, without the Conſens of the People, by the 
ſole Power of his own Will. And ſuppoſe it was ſo, 
then that Government would be an human Ordi. 
nance, becauſe the Conqueror is but a Man. But 1 
deny it to be poſſible for an Conqueror, tho ever ſo 
great, to make himſelf a King over any People with- 
out their Conſent. For to let paſs what our Hiſtories 
tell us of the Capitulations which follow'd the reſpec- 
tive Conqueſts of the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
before they erected any Form of Government in this 
Land: Let us ſuppoſe, that a great General, with 
2 powerful Foreign Army, ſhould ſo far over-run a 
Nation, that the People thereof could not be able to 
make any conſiderable Reſiſtance ; in ſuch a caſe 
the Relations of Lord and Slave, are actually intro- 
duc'd by the Conqueſt. The Conquerors are Lords, 
and the Natives Slaves. But then this State is a State 
of War ſtill, but no Political or Civil Conſtitution. 
The Abſolute Lord and his Slave are as yet upon no 
Civil Terms with one another ; no Obligations have as 
yet paſt between them, but they are both left to their 
own Wills: and if the Lord may take away the Life 
of kis Slave, the Slave is under no Obligation of dea- 
ling otherwiſe with his Lord. So that if this great 
General intends to rule in Peace over the conquer d 
People, he will find himſelf conſtrain'd to enter in- 
to ſome Terms of Compact with them, upon which 
they are willing to accept him for the Head of their 
Government, and oblige themſelves to obey him. 
But put the Caſe that a Nation, to avoid preſeat 
Deſtruction, would conſent to make themſelves le- 
gal Slaves, this can no more oblige them than an 
honeſt Man is bound to keep Promiſe with a bar batous 
Highway-man : for Iniquity cannot be eſtabliſh'd by 
a Law; much lefs can it bind Poſterity, of whoſe 
Lives and Liberties they have no Right to wo 
A 
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And conſequently, they may juſtly reſtore themſelyes 
to a State of Freedom when-ever they are able. 
And if a mighty Conqueror cannot attain a Civil 
Power over a conquer'd People without their Con- 
ſent, how ſhall he obtain it over his own conquering 
Nation, without their free Concurrence ? Did this 
victorious People leave their Native Country, with 
all the Liberties they injoy'd therein, to follow their 
Chief into a Foreign Land, wherein they hop'd to 
find a better Settlement for themſelves and Poſte. 
rity ; would they indure all the Hardſhips of War, 
and by their Sweat and Blood purchaſe an intire Con- 
queſt, that they might be reduc'd to the miſerable 
Condition of the Conquer'd People ? that is, to be- 
come Slaves to their General. I allow, that this 
Chief may, by the help of his own People, make 
himſelf own'd by the Conquer'd upon advantageons 
Terms. But by what invilible Power ſhall he gain 
to be (I will not ſay, abſolute Maſter, but even) the 


Civil Head over his new ſett!'d Colony? It can be 


only their own free Conſent which can inveſt him with 
a political Headſhip over them. And then, how great 
Reaſon have they to pay a due Submiſſion to that Or- 
dinance which themſelves have made, and to ſubmit 
to Principalitys and Powers, which were their own 
Appointment, and for their own Benefit ? 


HI. Having thus ſet forth the Apoſtolical Grounds 
of Civil Obedience, 1 crave leave to make ſome Im- 
provement of them. Firſt, By way of General Ap- 
plication ; for to inſiſt on the diſmal Effects of this 
Day's Tragedy (with which you have been annually 
acquainted all your Lives) would be ſuperfluous La- 
bour. And therefore | ſhall rather indeavour to offer 


ſome Caution: which may probably prevent the like Miſe 


chiefs for the future, But, | f 
1, The Apoſtolical Reaſons of Obedience bei 
duly conſider'd, may ſerve to allay the Fears : 
ea- 
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Jealouſies of ſome good Men, who have conceiv'd, 
that a National Government hath not ſo ſure a Foun- 
dation as is neceſlary, if it be only bottom'd vpon 
human Compact: Becauſe Mens Minds being ſubject 
to frequent Alterations, all Goyeraments will, as 
they think, be very vnſteddy. 

And it muſt be acknowledg'd, that in all dubions 
Matters, wherein the Judgment cannot come to a 
Determination, the Minds of Men will be unſettl'd. 
So likewiſe in ſmaller matters, ſcarce worthy of fe. 
rioos Deliberation, Men will act differently, Nay, 
in matters of moment, ſome Men may ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be carry'd away by vnaccountable Capri. 
cio's; but yet none of theſe things can any ways en- 
danger a Conſtitution, ſettl'd upon the Foundations 
before mention'd. 

1. Becavſe a good Government is a matter of ſo 
neceſſary Importance, that no Man in his Wits can 
doubt, whether he ſhall concur to its Support or 
nor. And, 

2dly. The Compact by which all Governors are 
introduc d, is evermore ſolema and deliberate ; and 
attended with the ſtrongeſt tie to the Sovereign 
Power, by which 'tis poſſible for a Man to ratify the 
folemn Obligations he has contracted. For ſuch a 
Bond is the Oath of the Lord, by which the Allegi- 
ance of the Subject is confirm'd. And if a delibe- 
rate Compact, freely enter'd into upon the wiſeſt 
and ſtrongeſt Motives of Advantage, confirm'd by 
ſolemn Oaths and Promites, be not a ſufficient Efta- 
bliſhment, tis hard to jay what is fuch, And not- 
withſtanding ſome Men may ſuffer themſelves to be 
carry'd away from a uſeful and neceſfary Eſtabliſh- 
ment, by Reaſonings contrary to the general Stream 
of a Nation, it cannot be preſum'd, that the Num- 
ber and Abilities of ſuch Men will ever be ſufficient 
to unhinge any tolerable Adminiſtration of a Go- 


verament thus eſtabliſh'd. 
Indeed, 


Indeed, nothing but un abſolute Neceſſity, and 
ſuch as is viſihle in an extraordinary manner, will be 
effectual to work a change in any ſertÞd Conſtitution, 
ſuch a one as renders Mankind fully ſatisfyd, without 
the leaſt remaining ſcruple, that the Government 
then in being is not the Ordinance of God to them 
for good. x, oak 

2. From what hath been ſaid it alſo appears, that 
no Man's pretence to the Memberſhip of any pure 
Apoſtolick Church, can excuſe, much leſs warrant, 


his Diſaffection to that Government; - which Gods? 


Providence, and Man's Conſent, have ſet over a Peo- 
ple for their good. (34645 # 1243 

I ſpeak this to take away that Scandal which fome 
have endeavour'd to fix upon the Church of England ; 
as if ſhe had laid any Obligation upon her Sons, in 
oppoſition to the preſefit Conſtitution. Whereas 
the contrary Truth is felf-evident, - For does not 
our Church in her ſixth Article receive all the Books 
of the New Teſtament as they are commonly re- 
ceiv'd, and account them Canonical? Is not my 
Text part of that Canon? and are not all our Bi- 
ſhops and Clergy thereby oblig'd, as much as Titus 
was, to put their Hearers in mind of their SubjetFion 
to Principalitics and Powers? Or can we to 
be Members of an Apoſtolical Church, if we carty 
our ſelves unſeemly towards ſuch a Government; 
whoſe Adminiſtration directly tends to our common 
Good, and was alfo our own Ordinance and Appoint- 
ment ; which are the Apoſtolical Reaſons of Civil 
Obedience ? f : | 

[ ſpeak not this, as if by virtne of the Miniſterial 
Function we could pretend to preſcribe Forms of 


Civil Government to Nations, to determine the Rega - 


lia of Princes, or the ſubordinate Powers of inferior 
Magiſtrates, The Book of God does not furniſh vs 
with Abilities for this Work, much leſs require it of 
us, Enn 2323 
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by indeavouring to incline Mens Minds to a peaces- 
ble Temper 3 but it does not inable us to judg the 
leaſt Point of legal Right, which is in Controverſy 
between them: much leſs does it teach us to deter- 
mine the Rights, Titles or Powers of Princes and 
Magiſtrates, tho it enjoins us to put Men in mind 
fo be ready to every good Work, which may contribute 
to ſupport a good Government. 
3. From the Doctrine already fet forth, in con- 
junction with the Misfortunes of that Sovereign 
Prince which are this Day call'd to Remembrance, a- 
klſeth matter of Caution to two ſorts of People. 
Firſt, To all thoſe who have the Honour to ſhare 
the publick Adminiſtration, that they make it their 
equal Care that the Government which at preſent we 
enjoy, may be always the Mmiſtry of God to w for 
Good, For ſuch an Adminiſtration applies the Text 
in the moſt ſenſible manner, convincing every one 
that he ought to be ſulject to Principalities and Powers, 
to obey Magiſtrates, and to be ready to every good Work. 
It is well known that the Character of a good 
Prince is rais'd ſo high in the Holy Scripture, that 
ſuch are call'd Gods upon Earth; to admonifh them 
of that continual over flowing Kindneſs, that univer- 
ſal Beneficence, that tender Care and Concern for 
their Peoples Welfare, Which their high Office re- 
— And from the' Scriptures we are alſo in- 
form d, That the kind Providences of God are im- 
mediately convey d to Men by his Holy Angels, who 
are therefore eall'd Miniftring Spirits,” Heb. 1. 14. 
f and are moſt eſpecially imploy'd in Works of Deli- 
0 verance. By their means Lot was deliver'd out of 
Sodom, Iſaac from the Arm that was ſtrerch'd forth 
to make him a Sacrifice ; Iſrael was conducted thro 
the Wilderneſs to Canaan; Elij ab deliver'd from Fa- 
mine, and at laſt carried from Earth to Heaven- By 
their means Daniel was deliver'd from the Lions, and 
the three Iſraclues fram the fiery Furnace. Theſe 
| | | | were 
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were the Heralds who firſt pnbliſh'd the Redemption 
of the World by our Saviour jeſus Chriſt, who like- 
wiſe deliver'd Peter from his Chains, Paul and Silas 
from their Impriſonment : Whereby a Pattern is 


ſet up to the Miniſtry of a great and good Prince, 
who are hereby directed to cultivate and adorn that 
Deliverance which their Great Maſter hath wro 
out for his People. 

Firſt, By being the firſt Meſſengers and Promoters 
of thoſe Methods, which may for ever hereafter ſecure . 
our Liberties from danger of Relapſe. . 

Secondly, By a diligent avoiding of all thoſe Me- 
thods by which the Glory of former Priaces has 
deen eclips'd, and the Hearts of their People alie- 
nated from them. 1 

The ſubordinate Miniſtry is the viſible Majeſty of 
the King, whereby he is made known to his Peo- 
ple, and more eſpecially in time of Peace: for tho 
during a War, the perſonal Courage and Conduct 
of a great Prince is made very publick, whilit his 
Perſon is expos d to the view of Multitudes; yet 
when Peace ſhall reſtore him to a more private 
State of Life, his perſonal Endowments, tho ever 
ſo illuſtrious in themſelves, cannot become viſible 
to the Body of a People, any other way than by the 
conſtant Care and Conduct, the great Diligence and 
publick Spirit of thoſe to whom he hath committed 
the Truſt of his People's Welfare. The want of 
this neceſſary Concern for the Publick Good, did, ia 
ſome meaſure, aſſiſt in bringing on that Tragical 
Scene, which is this Day commemorated : As tis 
commonly ſeen that Men, in a private Condition of 
Life, are reduc'd to great Miſeries, by the Male-ad- 
miniſtration of thoſe to whom they had committed 
their private Truſts, Bi 

Byt when a publick Miniſtry ſhall join together 
Hearts and Hands, only to promote the Pablick Weal, 


without the leaſt Deſigu of warping the Prince's Fa- 
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your towards any one Party of Men, which like the 
Light of the San, and Breathings of the Air, is de- 
ſign'd for common Comfort and Retreſhment, no 
Jealoubes, Fears or Diſaffections can ariſe: twill 
then be im poſſible for the moſt Wicked and malicious 
_ To diſturb the pubiick Peace; but the King's Thronc 
will de efabii/Þd in Righteouſneſs, and the Voice of 
the People will be, O King live for euer | 

Sccondiy, A ſecond Caution affects all thoſe who 
are concern'd for the Body of the People, that they 
let flip no Opportunity wherein publick Advanta- 

es are gffer'd to them. The Supreme Magiſtrate 
$ the greateſt Miniſter of God to us for Good But 
God himſelf is not wont to enforce his Kindneſs up- 
on us, bur expects our own Concurrence for our 
own dehoof. And when a gracious Prince ſhall make 
it appear, both by Words and Fas, that he cannot 
have any ſeparate Jatereſt from tbat of his People; 
when be ſhews himſelf ready to every good Work 
which is eſteem?®d beneficial to his People, tho his 
Compliance therewith may be complicated with 
ſome Circumſtances of Self-Denial, *rwould be a 
matter of iad Refiection, if the publick Weal 
ſhould not be improv'd by the Advantages which ſo 
good and gracious an Inclinatioa adminiſters to us. 
An unanimous Conſent in any maiter of publick Be- 
nefit, will certainly procure it. To know what is 
good for us, is to attain it. 

There is alſo one Rule which our Saviour Chriſt 
has leit with us, tending to the Improvement of 
Knowiedg, which whea rednc'd to Practice will ſof- 
ter no Man to be ignorant of what is good and fit to 
be done; *tis only to carry a ſingle Eye about vs, ac- 
cor ding to what is ſaid, Aﬀat. 6. 22. The Light of the 
Body is the Be; if therefore thine Eye be /angle, thy 
whole Body ſhall be full of Light. It the Eye of a 
Man becarry'd on ſingly (without any biaſing Af- 
fection) towards either publick or private Good, he 


will 
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will certainly diſcover the Good which he look'd 
for: But if in the ſearch after publick Weal, any 
private By-Ends be aim'd at; if a private Love to 
our ſelves, or a particular Reſentment againſt any 
Perſons ar Parties ſhall over-rule ; if cither the Ad- 
miration or Diſeſteem of others ſhall incline Men to 
refuſe good Proyitions, or embrace ſuſpicious Propo- 
als; if any thing beſides a ſincere Deſire to pro- 
mote the publick Weal ſhall bear ſway ina publick 
Council, cis no ſtrange thing if Darkneſs ſhall be 
call'd Light, and Ligbt Darkneſs, 

It may alſo be obſerv'd, That amongſt the many 
Qualifications which have recommended our Holy 
Religion, no one has more forc'd its way among ie» 
cious and conſider ing Men, than its being jo admira- 
bly adapted to the Happineſs of Mankind, and the Good 
of Focietres, 

Unbelievers have denied its Miracles, and its 
Myſteries have been diſputed and derided by ſcepti- 
cal and profane Men. But the greateſt Oppoſets of 
the Chriſtian Name can neither deny nor 2 — the 
real Tendency of Meckueſs, Moderation, PunGual 
Tuſtice, and Univerſal Good-H1ll, to make Men live 
well one with another : Dang to others as we would 
have them to 45 to us, and loving our very Enemies, 
leave no room either tor private Oppreſſion or pub- 
lick Diſturbance. The Spirit of this Religion will 
not ſuffer us to perpetuate Animoſities, or carry on 
Saſpicions too far; to think that Men who bave 
once been in the wrong, can never be conyinc'd, ne- 
ver repent of their Errors: "Twill ſuffer no Suſpi- 
cions to hinder from a due Conſidetatian of any 
Propoſals in behalf of publick Good, from what- 
ever Quarter they may come, Where the ſingle Eye 
is thus direQed in a {trait Line towards the publick 
Weal, the whole Body of facha Council will be full 
of Light,. whereby they will certainly dilcover the 
things which belong to our Peace, Theſe things can ne- 
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ver be hid, when 2 Prince and People are thus in 

God forbid therefore, That this Day of folemn 
Humiliation ſhould be made uſe of to flatter Princes 
with Notions of arbitrary Power, by drawing any 
Concluſions from the antient Government of God's 
peculiar People, which may colour over modern Ty. 
ranny. God forbid, that the Roman Imperial Power 
in the hands of Ciaudim, or Nero, mould be own'd 
us God's Miniſtry, under which the Apoſtles of 
Chriſt ſuffer*d Martyrdom. To entertain People 
with the melancholy Thoughts of Fetters agd 
Chains, which when laid upon them by ill Princes, 
yet they muſt not endeavour to remove under Pe- 
nalty of eternal Damnation, tends only to exaſpe- 
rate Homan Nature, and make way for ſuch another 
Day of Humiliation as that we are now celebra- 
ting: Which may Divine Goodneſs for ever pre- 
vent! God forbid that this Day ſhould be made uſe 
of to continue Heats and Animoſities among us, 
which ought long ſince to have been buried in Obli- 
vion ; eſpecially when the tragical Scene ot this Day 
was not then the Act of the whole Nation, and few 
Spectators of it, ſcarce any Actors in it are now 
remaining. 

But hace the Condition of the Greateſt Men up- 
on Earth is ſubject to ſuch fatal Cataſtrophe's, as 
that was which this Day brings to mind, I cannot 
but lament the unhappy Fate of thoſe Princes who 
are born in Purple and bred in Luxury, incompalsd 
with Flatterers, and ſo intoxicated with the gaudy 
Ornaments of Power, as to forget the end for whit! 
they were clevated, and made Gods vpon Earth. 
They little conſider that this Greatneſs is ſupported 
by the Inheritance of the Gentleman, the Hazard 
of the Merchant, and the Sweat of the Labonrer; 
who readily contribute out of their ſmall} Stock to 


fopport a Government they themſelves have ſer vp: 
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\Who are contented to part with their natural Liber 
ty to thoſe who formerly (it may be) were their 


Equals, for their common Good and Protection; 
which is the only end of Government. A due Re- 


gection hereon would make them firſt of all adore 


the Goodneſs of God, whoſe Providence bath ſo diſ- 
ringuiſh'd them, and alſo love and cheriſh that So- 
ciety of Men, who hath rais d them to fo high a 
Station, and ſubmitted themſelves and their For- 
tunes, in 2a great meaſure, to their Diſcretion. 
Then the World would fee the beſt Men in the higli- 
eſt Places, Senates in Authority, Magiſtrates in E- 
ſteem, and the Temple of Vertue the only Paſſage 
to that of Honour. Ambition and Corruption will 
be out of Corntenance, and th: World will triomph 
ia an undiſturb'd Felicity ; the Prince will be happy 
in the Reverence and Eſtzem of his People, and the 
People ſafe in the Generoſity of the Prince. 

All this and more we may expect from his Maje- 
ſty's moſt happy Reign, who was not, like others, 
nurs'd up in Flattery, but taſted early of the Cup of 
Alfliction, that his Greatneſs might be owing to 
his own Courage, Vertue and Integrity, and not be 
the uncertain Gift of Fortune. Wiſe by Nature, 
improv'd by carly Adverſity, and conſummated by 
long Experience in all the Paths of Greatneſs; a 
Prince lov'd and obey'd by his own Subjects, ho- 
novr'd by his Allies, dreaded by his Encmies, and 
wil: bc admir & by late Poſterity, 

Nor do l here inhſt upon his great Performances 
in the Art of War, in which other Priaces have 
bad their ſhare, and are often themſelves the wret- 
ched Trophies, erected upon the Tears of miſera- 
ble Men. But in his early Years to reſtore his ne- 
tive Country, and ſince that the Liberties of three 
molt potent Narions, are Glories peculiar to Him- 
ſelf, and cannot be equal'd by the Exploits of the 
moſt Renown'd Chiefs, either of the Aſſyrian, Gre- 
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clan, or Roman Monarchs. And to conſummate all 
the Felicity that can happen to mortal Man, it hath 
been a particular Honour, reſerv'd by Providence 
for Him alone ; that as wherever he fat his Foot, Sta- 
very fled before him like a Phantom; ſo in his Do. 
minions, and under his Protection, are almoſt all 
the remains of Liberty now known in the World. 
Not that I ſpeak this, or any thing elſe I have 
here ſaid, for your Information (for I know from 
what honourable Aſſembly I ought to receive In- 
f#rn&ion) but as my Text direQed me, for your Re- 


membrance. 135 


MYSEVM 


FINIS. 


